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Part I 


Introduction 
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The history of mankind is often written as a long succession 
of struggles for power, land, riches, or the advancement of knowl- 
edge. The march of history is seen as almost always going forward, 
with man patiently furthering his mastery over nature, extending 
the reach of his rule over the entire tree of life formed by all the 
creatures roaming the seas, walking the earth, or flying through 
the sky. We now live an increasingly comfortable life, enjoying 
the fruits of the strenuous labor of dozens of generations that 
have transformed the existence of our kind, from primitive hunter- 
gatherers sheltered in caves carved by the rains and the tremors 
of the earth to elegantly clothed men proud of their rich heritage, 
using an extremely vast and rich palette of words to express all the 
content of our hearts, and some even freeing themselves from the 
smothering embrace of our planet, which keeps most things close to 
its rocky skin, to freely wander through the unfathomable depths 
of the cosmos, in search for a new world, seeking to sow the seeds 
of new trees of life in the confines of our universe. The march has 
indeed been long, and the progress undeniable, but this progress 
by the whole formed by mankind nonetheless does not equally con- 
cern all facets of man’ s existence. The whole of mankind may now 
be more resilient to the deadly whims of nature, that is, the rage 
of the earth, the attacks of other branches of life, or the fury of the 
sky, but is the heart of the men of the present day more at peace 
or satisfied than the one of our distant ancestors? What is the 
meaning and goal of this great march of history? When, one day, 
all mysteries of nature have been uncovered, and our descendants 
are free from the exhausting need to strive for their survival, what 
will they do then? One of the key peculiarities that differentiate 
man from other branches of life is his capacity to ask such a ques- 
tion, pondering the destiny of life itself, beyond the mere struggle 
to extend his days on earth and father an offspring. 


The cave-dwellers who lived before the rise of the first civi- 
lization certainly already reflected on the question of the meaning 
of their existence, in the same manner as the men who stepped 
on the face of the moon while beholding our planet as a distant 
blue dot in the depths of space. The progress of man regarding 
this crucial question is nonetheless far less obvious than concern- 
ing technology, the earthly objects that surround us at all times. 
Studying the ancient traditions created by men who devoted the 
entirety of their existence to the liberation of the mind from the 
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anguish and frustrations tied to their earthly and worldly life, no 
matter whether it comes from the East or the West, from kings or 
beggars, from illiterate barbarians or learned children of ancient 
civilizations, one is bound to be struck by the relevance of their 
wisdom for the man of the present era. The vast majority of our 
neighbors and brethren, including ourselves, are indeed mere in- 
fants compared to many of the wise men of yore. Man now focuses 
his attention on what shines, the technological gadgets that oc- 
cupy his mind, like a noisy and blinking toy amuses a babe in its 
crib, satisfied by the comfort they provide, leaving no time for him 
to consider the role they play in his existence or the meaning of 
his days on earth. The spiritual march of mankind is largely at a 
standstill, but fortunately, the earth still bears the traces of the 
footsteps of the ancient ones, and we only have to look down to 
learn from them. 


Among the numerous traditions of the world that are wor- 
thy to be investigated and emulated by those seeking to suck the 
marrow out of life, to unearth and appropriate the most profound 
nature of our being, the so-called Zen tradition (4# [chan] in Chi- 
nese, ##! [zen] in Japanese) particularly stands out by the manner 
it offers mankind a spiritual path, a complete way of life, one that 
relies neither on any form of scriptures, holy or not, nor requires 
believing in a set of dogmas. It does not demand that one follow 
any authority, nor blind obedience to teachers. It is not a religion, 
nor a mere philosophy to be studied and learned. It rather is a 
path of liberation from the yoke of the delusions afflicting the men 
of the world, but this liberation does not represent an escape from 
the world or from one’ s earthly flesh. On the contrary, it points 
out the true face of man, revealing his own nature, as a creature 
made of earth, living inside a world built of innumerable things 
created by his mind from the oneness of nature, ultimately rest- 
ing upon no-thing-ness, what being is beyond the frontiers of our 
world of made of countless things, the desert where there is not a 
single thing but where being shines in all its truth, visible when 
the mind ceases to arbitrarily cut out the oneness of nature into 
things. A doorway to this tradition, an entry point found in the 
world built with words and letters to lead men beyond its walls of 
things and into the great desert, can be found in the words of the 
Indian monk Bodhidharma, considered to have planted the first 
seed of the Zen tradition in China, which then slowly grew and 
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spread to neighboring empires, and finally reached the shores of 
the West during the last century: 


Not depending on words and letters, 
ANE SCF [bd li wén zi] 
A special transmission outside the scriptures, 


PUP HIE [jido wai bié chudn] 


Pointing directly to man’ s mind, 


Bids At [zhi zhi rén xin] 


Seeing into one’ s nature and attaining Buddhahood. 


GLPE RK {HE [jidn xing chéng f6]" 


This tradition, whose name is derived from a Sanskrit word 
designating contemplation or meditation (dhyana e4T4 ), is re- 
markable because of its simplicity, and the fact that it not merely 
refrains from exalting scriptures and dogmas, it rather encourages 
one to sow the seeds of doubt in the entire earth, in every part 
of the world. It is not a spiritual movement or a religion of the 
world. It is a practice of undermining the rigid foundations of our 
world, of shattering the frames of our mind, including those of the 
very religious tradition out of which it arose, Buddhism, so that 
we would realize that the horizon of our world is not the extent of 
all that is. A world is not an objective vision of the truth of the 
earth and the skies, but rather a lens through which we behold 
the incomprehensible whole of nature, cutting this unicity into a 
constellation of individual things that can be grasped by our feeble 
minds, allowing us to manipulate them. These things are nonethe- 
less so familiar and so omnipresent that man has forgotten the fact 
that they are mere representations. He has grown oblivious to the 
true nature of all that is: the fact that there is no-thing outside of 
the frontiers of his world, not implying that the world is made of 
illusions or that the sky is empty, but rather meaning that beyond 
the limits of man’ s world, there is only the gigantic, seamless 
whirlwind formed by the heavens, without any part standing out 
of the whole, without any instant distinguished from another, only 


lThis sentence, often considered to represent the essence of Zen, is found 
in the “Essay concerning awakening” ({# ti [wa xing lin]), attributed to 
Bodhidharma. 
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an unfathomable totality, including man himself, who is thus also 
no-thing-ness itself. When one keeps this true nature in the depths 
of his heart at all times, he will be able to live a life pervaded by 
the truth of being, one with the earth, life, the world, and the 
skies. Seeing the worries and desires afflicting men for what they 
are, no-thing, they pass right through him, without him taking 
hold of them, and thus rendering them powerless over him. 


One who has seen what lies beyond the great citadel made of 
the innumerable things of the world nonetheless remembers where 
he comes from, his previous condition, as a slumbering prisoner 
of its walls, and he thus naturally feels his feet guided toward his 
brethren who are still slaves to these things, afflicted by the sick- 
ness of the man-made city. He has transcended the barriers of 
language and seen the truth that cannot be put into words, and 
he thus tries to share his vision with others. The ineffability of 
this truth precludes its teaching, but fortunately, there is another 
way. No-thing-ness, the great desert beyond the walls of things, 
cannot be brought inside the world, but one may guide other men 
to its threshold, pointing out the way to go, whispering between 
its walls, letting his voice be faintly heard by those calm enough 
to pay attention to it, a voice calling them out to discover the 
desert found beyond the walls, inside the walls, and within them- 
selves. He may also directly point out the cracks in the rampart 
of the citadel of things, or expose the weakness of its foundations, 
leading the witness to realize that there is something beyond it, 
and something upon which it was built, something that preceded 
it. His work is to bring man’ s attention to the essence that lies 
beyond the representation, and this is true concerning the world, 
that is, the sum of all things and concepts created by the mind, 
but also concerning the earth, the self, the skies, and no-thing- 
ness itself. He unveils ways to show what is hidden by the mask 
of our self, our true face, and he discovers paths to show the sand 
that is found under the paved streets of the citadel of things, to 
show that the desert encompasses everything that is. His finger is 
raised upward and points out to the immensity of the skies, and 
even though many will still only watch the finger rather than what 
it points toward, this does not concern him, as he does what he is 
meant to do. Among the various means of similar guidance that 
arose from the Zen tradition, we find what is commonly known in 
English as “koans,” the Japanese pronunciation of the Chinese 
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word “gong an” (23) meaning “public case.” 

The concept of “public case” finds its roots in legal termi- 
nology, implying that it is a matter that is to be the subject of 
particular scrutiny, in an open manner, without secrecy, with ev- 
ery one of its aspects visible by all those willing to pay attention 
to it. Concretely, such public cases represent peculiar milestones 
for the man walking on the path, pieces of man’ s world in the 
form of short dialogues, quotes, or statements that are meant to 
be pondered and become the source of a revelation, rendering the 
weaknesses and falsehood of the world manifest, impossible to ig- 
nore any longer, and ultimately becoming doorways leading man 
to peer at the no-thing-ness found beyond it. These cases are of- 
ten accounts of peculiar encounters, pictures of instants of clarity 
taken from the daily lives of men devoted to the uncovering of 
their true nature, like the brief appearance of a beam of sunlight 
piercing through the clouds and illuminating the earth, inscribed 
on paper so that they may become beacons for those walking the 
same path. They escape definition because they are meant to show 
the deceitful nature of all the things of the world, especially words 
and letters. If one thinks that he understands a public case, or 
even that he understands the very concept of “public case,” he 
shows that he strays from the path. Man thinks that his mas- 
tery over words implies understanding and control over what they 
represent, but this is a mere delusion caused by their excessive 
familiarity with them, by the fact that man is plunged into a sea 
of things and words since his birth, and has never known anything 
else. Where there is certainty, the public case sows doubt. Where 
there is confidence, it brings perplexity. Where there is order, it 
brings chaos, thereby keeping man on his toes, always on the move, 
showing him that his world is a fleeting image and that the only 
thing that is absolutely true is no-thing-ness itself. 


Public cases are therefore mere opportunities, rather than 
teachings. If one believes that there is any answer to them, he 
is mistaken. This is because answers exist only within the con- 
fines of the world of things, and these cases are meant to lead the 
one pondering them beyond its frontiers, where there are neither 
words nor things nor understanding nor answers. They recount 
the subtle ways masters played with their disciples, but they also 
often play with the reader, the one facing the pages, forcing him to 
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encounter something strange, to doubt himself, to doubt his under- 
standing of the case, and even doubt the reason explaining its very 
presence among others cases collected as a book. The mere selec- 
tion of a case indeed already speaks volumes about it, and it may 
sometimes represent a bait to catch those who are prone to lose 
themselves in vain speculations, endlessly roaming vast labyrinths 
of words and letters, failing to realize that what they are shown is 
the absurdity of such a quest for meaning. This is one of the great 
lessons of this tradition: the fact that the search for the meaning 
and meaningfulness of being is a mirage, and that man is meant 
to venture beyond the frontiers of meaning and meaningfulness. 
This is where all becomes clear, where there is no meaning to be 
found, and yet where all makes perfect sense, the no-thing-ness 
that represents everything. 


The term “public case” nonetheless also implies the pass- 
ing of a judgment. It may be the one of the master who decides 
whether or not the disciples pondering the case have been able 
to see through its words and glimpse at the no-thing-ness beyond 
them, or it may be the one of the reader, who is tempted to vainly 
determine its quality, its relevance, its usefulness, or its beauty, 
thereby showing himself to still be a slave to the world of things, 
thinking only in terms of oppositions, of “yes” and “no,” of “right” 
and “wrong.” Each word uttered in reaction to a case, even each 
gesture or facial expression, displays one’ s relationship with the 
world, and there lies their remarkable power. It thus takes courage 
to decide to play the game offered by the public cases, not only 
reading them but letting one’ s reactions to them be scrutinized by 
someone more skilled or more experienced on the path than us, a 
master of the way of the sky. It represents a first step, a humbling 
of one’ s self, a prelude to the lifting up of the mask covering our 
face, preventing us from seeing our true nature, the forgetfulness 
of the “I” to rejoice in the “we,” the whole of being. 


One may spend a lifetime contemplating a single public case, 
or he may navigate through numerous ones, letting them fleetingly 
pass through his mind. The result may be the same, and this for 
a very simple reason: they all point toward the same destination. 
They are mere doorways toward no-thing-ness, only differing in 
their surroundings, but this profusion is nonetheless far from su- 
perfluous. Men indeed occupy different parts of the world, and 
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each reacts in a unique manner to the countless things found in 
it. It is mot in everyone’ s power to pass through every door- 
way out of the world of things. This is why they come in various 
shapes, colors, and styles, offering each man as many occasions to 
see the wonder beyond their thresholds, as many whispers resonat- 
ing between the walls of different parts of the citadel of things, at 
various times of the day, the month, and the year. Some among 
those hearing these whispers will immediately find the way to the 
desert within themselves, while others will stay prisoners of the 
world until their last breath, but all nonetheless share the same 
nature, and even though some may be blind to it, they still are 
part of the same whole as all the others, one with them, their wor- 
ries and fears being mere illusions, and their feet firmly anchored 
in the sand of the great desert, under the all-encompassing starry 
sky. 


The present book represents a rather comprehensive com- 
pendium of public cases, gathering the three main collections of 
cases that were compiled in China in the centuries following the 
birth of the Zen tradition: the Gateless Barrier (#§P4A [wi mén 
guan]), the Blue Cliff Record (424% $% [bi yan ld]), and the Book 
of Serenity (#£# Ek [cdng rong lt])? The order of these cases has 
also been rearranged to highlight the subtle differences between 
many cases that may appear similar or redundant, and also to 
show that such an ordering in itself may speak as much as the 
cases themselves. The reader is thus invited to discover by himself 
its peculiarity. The original classical Chinese text? of each case is 
presented with its phonetic reading and notes explaining difficult 
or rare words and expressions. A Japanese version‘ then follows, 


?Qne should note that many of the cases found in the three collections are 
identical or very similar, explaining why the number of cases in the present 
book is inferior to the sum of the number of cases in the three collections. 
These collections also contain lengthy commentaries on each case, which are 
not included in the present book. Only the core text of the cases is here 
reproduced. 

3The main source texts for the three books were taken from the CBETA 
electronic repository. The Gateless Barrier: (##25 64H). (CBETA) ; The 
Blue Cliff Record: ((b5R ALTE 4H BT 38 Ek). (CBETA) ; The Book of Serenity: 
(BERS EA RENE FR BEA A fr 28 TH EAE EER) © (CBETA) ; Punctuation has been 
added to these texts, and several mistakes and typos have been corrected. 

“The main sources for the Japanese translations are as follows. The Gateless 
Barrier and the Blue Cliff Record: SHARMH a. (SER ERAGEEE). Fat: FLAh, 
1939; The Book of Serenity: ##/RUNK. (FEAT). HE: AFLG, 1915. 
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which stays as close as possible to the Chinese text, allowing those 
more familiar with the Japanese Zen tradition to get closer to 
the original text without knowledge of the Chinese language. An 
English translation is then provided, one that reflects the interpre- 
tation of the author of the present book, while benefiting from the 
works of its predecessors, whose translations have been extensively 
consulted and often followed. Finally, a commentary on each case 
concludes each chapter. These commentaries are not meant to ex- 
plain the case, and even less to give answers to the question they 
raise, as there are no answers to give, but rather represent med- 
itations inspired by them, reflections representing the author’ s 
view on this cases, which may perhaps lead some of the readers to 
see them under a new light, once they have pondered the cases by 
themselves. 


Following the path traced by the Zen monks of ancient China, 
from the world to no-thing-ness, passing by each case representing 
as many milestones upon it, we are invited to see each passing 
day as an opportunity for an appropriation of the truth of being, 
seeing it in the most mundane, most seemingly insignificant part 
of our world. These cases are grindstones upon which we may 
sharpen our minds. They are fine dust with which we may polish 
the surface of our eyes, so that we may then see the fissures present 
all around us, revealing what lies beyond the walls of our world, 
the great desert encompassing the citadel of things that we inhabit 
since our birth. Then, these cases will no longer be needed, as we 
will see what they point toward, right in front of our eyes as we 
wake up at the break of dawn. All the clouds hovering over our 
world will then dissipate, and the greatness of the heavens will 
appear to us in all its glory, without us seeing it as a collection of 
things, but rather as no-thing-ness itself, marvelously carrying the 
living throughout the seasons and the years, with our world taken 
in its whirlwind, turning and turning, until we forget who we are, 
and can feel the way of the sky pervading our bones, seeping into 
the depths of our mind, before we once again recover our memory, 
as if awaking from the sweetest dream, returning the our daily life, 
seemingly unchanged, but now finally knowing what we are. 


The furigana pronunciation has often been modernized. 


Part II 


The Winter of 
No-thing-ness 
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When the morning dew turns into frost as it enters into con- 
tact with the cold embrace of the wind blowing over the grass, 
man recognizes the sign of the arrival of winter. All around him, 
the trees have been stripped of their luxuriant clothes, emerald 
first turned into amber, before finally becoming mere dust on the 
ground. As the nights grow longer and the silvery glow of the moon 
becomes more present in his life than the heavenly fire of the day, 
he understands that life itself is retreating from his land. The 
forests are now vast cemeteries filled with wooden graves, mon- 
uments to life appearing like as many emaciated hands reaching 
toward the sky, begging for relief, for warmth and light, so that 
life may once again rise out of this hardened soil. 


The unforgiving lords of the sky now reign over his land. Frost, 
hail, snow, and darkness are their names. They have patiently 
conquered this part of the earth, meticulously covering man’ s 
world with a sumptuous but deadly vestment, a spotless drape of 
the purest white, shining like diamonds. The myriads of things 
that once irresistibly attracted man’ s eyes have now disappeared, 
leaving a remarkably elegant uniformity in their stead. There no 
longer are any roads or fences, ponds or fields, machines or con- 
structions, only a white expanse extended to the horizon. All the 
things of the world are still there, but this world now appears 
empty, devoid of any thing. The emptiness of the winter thus re- 
veals the nature of no-thing-ness, pervading all, the essence of all 
that is . Covering all things, the blanket of snow descending from 
the heavens thus reveals what underlies all things, the unicity of 
being, the very foundation upon which this world was built. By 
concealing all things, the winter reveals the nature of all things, 
the no-thing-ness at their heart. 


As the living fight for food and struggle for warmth, the win- 
ter is when they are offered to be more acquainted with death. 
Withered plants, frozen carcasses being buried in snow, and crea- 
tures seeing their fatty garment growing thinner every day, and 
yet, what appears to be an end to life is also a new beginning. 
The seeds of a new generation are indeed safely sleeping inside the 
ground, ignorant of the harshness of the icy storms blowing above 
them, unscathed by the fierce battles waged on the snowy ground. 
Equally plunged in darkness, hiding in his earthly lair while hoping 
for the glorious return of the reign of the sun, man is also offered a 
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precious occasion to contemplate the nature of his world veiled in 
black velvet. Lying on his bed in the dark, perfectly aware of what 
surrounds him, he is struck by the realization of the fact that what 
now appears as one single thing is only divided by the light of the 
day passing through his eyes, awakening his mind. It is as if he 
stood outside in the snow, and let himself be buried by it, letting 
his own being be revealed to be one with all that is . He may cut 
off his arm as if he was snapping a branch, and it would not matter 
more, as he knows that all is no-thing-ness, and that things are 
mere illusions born out of his fertile mind. He thus learns from 
the barren landscape as much as from the luxuriant one. He is a 
polar bear lying down on the ice, largely indistinguishable from it. 
There is no longer life or death, clarity or obscurity, only a vision 
of what being is when there is no longer any thing in man’ s eyes. 


The desolate, snowy expanse where no-thing can be discerned 
is both the beginning and the end. It is the starting point and 
the destination, the birthplace and the grave. It is the simplest 
of all, and yet also the hardest to comprehend. Fortunately, our 
forefathers have uncovered ways of guiding us to no-thing-ness, 
signs that are like the winter snowfalls enshrouding the world of 
things, veiling all things, revealing what no-thing is. Exposed to 
the eyes and the ears of the public, these stories and signs represent 
a doorway to the white desert, a whisper of invitation echoing 
throughout the world of things, but one that may nonetheless also 
expose this public to a judgment. One may indeed be found to be 
either wise or a fool as he reacts to these signs, but one who sees 
through them will not fear the verdict, knowing its origin and its 
extent. 
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Case 1 —Zhaozhou’ s No(thing) —#i)N 7 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 1. The text of this case is more complete than 
the version found in the Book of Serenity, case 18, which appears similar but whose 
meaning differs from the present case. The version found in the Book of Serenity is 
the 42nd case of the present collection. 


CH] 
zhao zhou hé shang yin séng wén gou zi hai ydu f6 xing yé w zhou 


i AGAR: ANH OER. | I 


Bi [ AE | 


Ge 
CzsagledbLeEs 5 CDE ce A 
BY. WAI, Bae LD EC 


tego Te bee #7 9 © tare Me L | Ne Fe | 


[E] 


Zhaozhou was asked by a monk: “Dogs also have a Bud- 
dha nature,! no?” Zhaozhou answered: “No!” ? 
1 The question of the Buddha-nature of animals is discussed in various scriptures and 
was the subject of interrogations and often vain debates. 
2 “No” : The Chinese original word (#& [wi]) can indicate both a negation and an 
absence. This case rests upon this dual meaning, with the answer pointing out to 


no-thing-ness itself, as the absolute absence of things of the mind, with a mind that 
must be cleared of all worldly thoughts. 


The world is edified by the young generation, those recently 
born out of the womb and onto the bare earth but who have yet 
to see its nature. Enticed by the brilliant lights illuminating each 
one of its corners and the wide variety of strangely shaped objects 
found in it, they strive to ascend the heights of this world painstak- 
ingly built by the strengths of man’ s arms, yearning to encompass 
its fullness with their curious, inquisitive gaze, their wide opened 
eyes turned to what is farthest, the unreachable, their heart al- 
ways wanting more. The servant of the world is a slave to his 
unquenchable thirst for knowledge and power. He treads upon the 
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earth with his feet. He climbs above the clouds and reaches for the 
deepest heavens. Even the whole of Life appears to submit to his 
absolute rule. His mind enfolds everything, every thing, and yet, it 
is as if he was blind to the foundation of all that is . Thus does the 
servant of the world seek wisdom from the men acquainted with 
the way, the masters of the world, those who are free from the 
invisible and yet often overwhelming burden placed by the world 
upon the shoulders of its slaves. 


The considerate master nonetheless does not rule upon the 
diligent disciple. He is a master foremost because he knows where 
he stands and rules upon himself, upon his se/f , rather than serves 
it. He knows all too well the heart of the inquirer, seeing in it a 
reflection of what his own once was. He thus benevolently offers 
an answer to the torrent of questions gushing out of the mouth of 
the impatient disciple, unable to control this raging flow, with a 
deafening roar: “No!” Presented with the petitions of a throng of 
weak and hungry men desperately seeking nourishment, the king 
whose dominion lies beyond the frontier of the world burns their 
requests with a lightning bold, as swiftly as the blinking of an eye. 
He shuts their inclined ears with a thundering blast and binds 
their eyes with a blindfold made of the sturdiest cloth. They are 
surrounded by what they so desperately seek, drowning in what 
they so eagerly crave, and yet they continue to beg the man of the 
way for this very thing, as if all their senses were dulled. The key 
has always been in their hands, and yet, they still fail to perceive 
it. The gate has always been in front of their eyes, and still, they 
roam the world in search of it, distraught and lost. His heart filled 
with boundless compassion, the master then swiftly cuts off the 
chain of their delusions. He breaks the spell subjugating his sons 
with a violent outburst, this roar that shakes the very foundation 
of their world. It is more than a mere word. It pierces through this 
world meticulously built with words to point out the naked earth 
and the clear sky beyond it, a pure tone resounding through the 
air, slithering into the ears of men, in the hope of showing them the 
truth of the way, the way toward the nature of all things, showing 
them the Way itself, his kingdom, the place where not a single 
thing can be found, but upon which the myriad of things forming 
the world enduringly rests. The vociferous outcry of the master 
has jolted the clouds towering over the world, fracturing the icy 
vaults of the heavens, triggering a colossal deluge of snow rapidly 
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forming a canopy of white flakes covering all things, blurring the 
lines separating these things, leaving only a pristine blanket of 
light to be seen by the dwellers of the world. The myriad becomes 
one, and the one vanishes into nothingness, into no-thing-ness, a 
sublime display of the nature of being. 


Case 2 —Vast And Empty, No Holiness — 
jeg ZA ft HE 


BRS 7s Ee. 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 1. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 2. 


CH] 

ju oh wis di wen da = m6 da shi ru. hé shi shéng di di 
Be SRY fa] ERE ABM: [ON Ary ze Bait! oe 
yi mo yun kuO raén_ wt shéng yuée dui zhén zhé 
— sto] FE a: [RARE | ie Fl: (AO & 
shéi mo yun ba shi ba qi da mé sui du jidang 
feo | BE ZS: | Asai J oe > REE BIL 
zhi wei di hou ji wen = oe mi gong yun bi xia hudn shi ci rén 
BH. TBA GA, A a: [RE Beale A 
fou yun bi shi zhi gong yun ci shi gua@n yin da_ shi 
Bol i Z: lat GBA BS: [MEM SAL, 
chuén f6 xin yin di hui sul ar shi qu qing zhi gong yun mo dado 
FG OE. | TT, QUEM. A Bs [RIE 

bi xid fa shi qt qi gud rén qt ta syi ba huf 


Be REE, El ines {LIKAS TL. J 


1 (eS: Ci] [sheng dij: “the holy truth” / “the noble truth” / “the fundamental 
teaching of Buddhism.” A word created to translate the Sanskrit concept of Aryasatya 
( aria). Related with: JU 4#i [si shéng di] “the four noble truths [of Buddhism].” 
2 [HK] [zheén]: First-person personal pronoun used by the emperor. 

3 [32] [qi]: “to match.” 

4 (fi) S: [la] [hé]: “the entirety [of the country].” 
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[FE] 


Emperor Wu of Liang asked Great Master Bodhidharma: 
“What is the highest meaning of the holy truth?” Bodhid- 
harma replied: “Vast and empty, no holiness.” The emperor 
said: “Who is now standing in front of the emperor?” Bodhid- 
harma said: “No idea.” ! The emperor was not on the same 
level as him. Bodhidharma then crossed the Yangtse River 
and went to the kingdom of Wei. Later, the emperor asked 
Zhigong about this. Zhigong said: “Does Your Majesty know 
who this man is?” The emperor said: “No idea.” Zhigong said: 
“He is the great Avalokitesvara, transmitting the seal of Bud- 
dha’ s mind!” The emperor felt regret, and then was about 
to send an emissary to invite Bodhidharma to come back to 
him. Zhigong said: “Your Majesty, it would be of no use to 
send an emissary to bring him back. Even if all the people in 
the country were to go for this task, he would not return.” 

1 “No idea” : Literally “I don’ t know,” but here it also seems to express absolute 


ignorance, the casting away of all thoughts and knowledge, a meaning that can be 
better seen in the translation as “no idea.” 


The man exalted by the world as its supreme lord is instinc- 
tively tempted to see the power tied to his position as extending 
beyond the frontiers of this realm, a product of his hands and 
mind, as he considers that this world is a reflection of the truth 
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of the earth and the sky. Being called a son of heaven since in- 
fancy, one may consider himself to be holy, towering over a world 
populated by lowly plebs, and only seek what is seen as the rarest, 
the most precious, what is sanctified in the eyes of this world. 
The cloudy heights are nonetheless one with the shadowy depths. 
The artificial hierarchies of the world are only the fruit of man’ 
s self-importance. When an emperor of the world meets a true 
king, whose kingdom is no-thing-ness itself, he cannot fathom the 
heart of the one standing in front of him, and he despises him be- 
cause of his seemingly lowly condition, seeing him as ignorant. The 
greatest offense given to a son of heaven may be to show him that 
the heavens have given birth to all things, are sheltering all things, 
and that these things are the heavens themselves. Vast and devoid 
of any thing is the celestial vault. Filled with light, adorned with 
myriads of radiant stars shining like rivers of diamonds throughout 
the velvety depths of space, and teeming with unceasing activity, 
it ultimately forms a whole that is only cut out into pieces by the 
sword of man’ s reason, giving birth to the illusions upon which 
he builds up his world. It is easy to guess the price of a pearl 
or a gold coin, but only the wise may perceive the essence of all 
things, the value of no-thing-ness, a priceless kingdom extended to 
the farthest limits, an invaluable speck of dust lost in the abyss. 
Vast and empty is the expanse forming the heavens. Outside of 
man’ s delusions, it is no-thing-ness itself, the place where there 
is no holy and profane, no emperor and no slave, no truth and 
falsehood, but only absolute clarity, no longer besmirched by the 
stain of knowledge. 


The man sheltering only no-thing-ness in his heart has let go 
of all knowledge. Without possessing any thing, having peered 
beyond the walls of the world, the boundaries separating the self 
from the other have melted away. He no longer knows what fills 
up his eyes, what he touches or hears, as what perceives is one 
with what is perceived. Asked about who he is, he does not know, 
and naturally answers, without a trace of thought: “No idea.” ° 
Where there is no thing, neither can there be any idea. The one 
standing in front of his eyes is himself, and the one seeing is the 
other, while all is as clear as the azure sky when the cold of the 
peak of the winter has cleared away all the cottony clouds, and all 


See: AZAAICHE. CAR APY). Seat: AYE, 2000. p90: | Aaklk BL— 
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that is left is a glaring, golden sun shining upon a carpet of white 
snow covering the entire land. 


Like an empty shell, devoid of any pearl, the one having only 
no-thing-ness in his heart is nonchalantly dismissed by the lord 
of the world, utterly ignorant of the truth of the heavens. The 
stranger, the man of the way facing the lord of the world, brought 
a scroll from his homeland to show the most unvaluable thing 
found in his realm to this world: a blank scroll, virgin of any sign, 
devoid of any fragment of meaning, this was the gift of the foreign 
visitor, but exceedingly strange was it to the one seeing himself as 
a son of heaven, and it thus gave rise to anger and arrogance. The 
work of the skies nonetheless continuously shapes his heart, day 
after day. This work is the passing of time itself, with the celestial 
wheels unceasingly performing their revolutions, taking in their 
whirlwind the earth and the world built upon it. It leads men to 
realize their mistakes, to see their foolishness, if only they are ready 
to face the truth. Enlightened by the heavens, man is nonetheless 
condemned to accept the consequences of his past actions. Being 
is like a river perpetually flowing down the way of the sky, and 
no one can reverse its course. What is done cannot be changed, 
and there would be no point in doing so. The river ineluctably 
goes forward, carrying all those caught in its raging flow, taking 
them where they are meant to go, no matter whether they strive 
against or embrace it. Once no-thing-ness has penetrated deep 
into the heart of man, he feels in his bones that all that he seeks 
is within the reach of his hands, within sight. The man he hoped 
would return is himself, already right in front of him. The place 
he hoped to conquer is all around him, a desert where no-thing 
can be found, but where every thing truly is . 


Case 3 —Entering The Fundamental Gate 
Of The Not-Two —A 4 3E/4 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 84. This case is also found in the Book of 
Serenity, case 48, with only minor differences® 
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Vimalakirti asked Manjushri: “What does it mean when 
one says: ’Bodhisattvas enter the Fundamental Gate! of Not- 
Two’?” Manjushri said: “For me, it means that concerning 
all things, there are neither (suitable) words nor explanations, 
neither presentations nor knowledge, and they escape all ques- 
tions and answers. This is how I understand ‘to enter the 
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Fundamental Gate of Not-Two.’ ” Manjushri then asked Vi- 
malakirti: “We each have given our own explanation. Now 
this gentleman should give us his explanation. What does it 
mean when one says: ‘the enlightened being enters the Fun- 
damental Gate of Not-Two?’” (Xuedou said: “What did Vi- 
malakirti say?” And again, he said: “Seen through!” ) 

1 “Fundamental Gate” (7£/"] [fa mén]): Literally the “Dharma-Gate,” but the word 
“Dharma” ( @ ) in Sanskrit means something that is firmly established, and by ex- 
tension, a law. In a Buddhist context, it also represents “things” and the fundamental 


order of the universe. This is why it has here been translated as “fundamental gate,” 
avoiding loanwords that only obscure the origin and essence of the term. 


Weaved with earth and air is our body, but our mind has also 
been fashioned by eons of experiences made by life itself. Thus are 
we by our truest nature, our mostly deeply entrenched instincts, 
compelled to seek what we cannot reach, to see the invisible, to 
grasp the ethereal. When we are told: “this cannot be put into 
words,” we double our efforts to bring this ineffable into our world, 
neatly cutting it intoa “thing,” brought within the reach of our 
incredibly arrogant but formidably human spirit. Still a prisoner of 
the lofty walls of things forming our world, one is tempted to ask: 
“What lies beyond them?” and the one who has thrown away his 
heart beyond these walls would then reply: “Nothing, no thing.” 
Such an answer would nonetheless be lacking in benevolence. The 
one who is intimate with no-thing-ness commonly feels the duty 
to guide the slaves to the world into it. Thus does he paint a 
caricature of it, using the crude paintbrush of the world, coarse 
words flung into the air, caught by the ears of the blind. The 
doorway to the foundation of nature is the realization that this 
foundation is not to be found in the world of men, but that it 
neither is something separated from it. If one dares to call the 
foundation of nature “the one,” the only thing that is found when 
the mind refrains from cutting out the oneness of nature into a 
multitude of pieces to grasp them, this is already a cutting out, 
as the existence of one thing implies a boundary, and therefore 
the presence of something lying beyond it, whereas no-thing-ness 
is boundless. It may be called the “not-two,” as an attempt to 
refrain from defining what escapes definition. The mind may thus 
go on and on to find the impossible, like a confused mouse trapped 
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in a maze, unable to see that it simply needs to jump out of it 
to experience freedom. To let himself be approached by it, man 
simply has to let go of words, let go of things, let go of the world 
into which he was thrown during his infancy. Neither “one” nor 
“not-two,” what is to be discovered is what lies in the interstice 
between these.’ Instead of always running to grasp things, the 
mind should continuously run to avoid growing attached to things, 
embracing uncertainty, cherishing indeterminacy, and playing with 
the world while always remaining aware of the no-thing-ness that 
represents the foundation of all things, stretching his attention 
between these realms, incarnating their harmony with his very 
being. 


The poor caricature, painted with crude words, is a mere in- 
vitation, a timid first step. True guidance comes in the form of 
a helping hand, doing more than simply showing something, but 
rather bringing the uninitiated to behold the truth without any 
mediation. Where there is not a single thing, there is no con- 
trast between the self and the other. What one says is said to 
oneself, and what one says is a meaningless wave, an insignificant 
tremor echoing through the ether flowing through the sky. The 
distinction between words and mere sounds fades away. The dif- 
ference between speech and silence vanishes, and all that is left is 
no-thing-ness, as an ecstatic experience, overwhelming the senses, 
far from an empty abyss that would be devoid of activity. Indeed, 
it bustles, like a titanic, immeasurable display, forming a whole, 
a single image depicting nature from the most remote past until 
the most distant future, without any distinction between them. 
Passing through the threshold of no-thing-ness, one finds himself 
surrounded by the same environment. Nothing has changed, ex- 
cept for one thing: What is perceived is the whole rather than a 
gathering of parts, a unicity rather than a myriad of things, and 
even this unicity ultimately ceases to be grasped as a thing, when 
the last thing is finally released, and everything and no-thing ap- 
pear clearly. When the newcomer has let go of everything, the 
words of guidance of the guide resonate through his mind like the 
song of the birds or the whisper of the wind sweeping the leaf- 
less branches of the winter forest, unhindered, as a gentle hand 


"See: ARMA. (HARON). HE: ABELL, 1915. p340 (Case 48): 
[AA OIEPY LE AR—-AOOIEPIC-— Eb TE SES WB PIBRMOUMe BO 
ChLEDCHS.| 
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delicately caressing our hairs. All questions have then lost their 
meaning, and no one expects an answer anymore. The guide tried 
to put the ineffable into words so that the novice could reach it 
with silence, and thus comes the time of silence.® 


Case 4 —An Indian King Invites The 
Patriarch —}e Alaa th 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 3. 
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1 [254] [yin jie]: “the concealed world.” 

2 [Y¥] [shé]: This word literally means “to wade across a body of water,” but it here 
means “to be involved” / “to be concerned with.” 

3 [&] [zhong yudn]: “the fate of all beings.” 
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A king of Eastern India invited the twenty-seventh patri- 
arch, Prajnatara, and the king asked him: “Why don’ t you 
read scriptures?” The patriarch said: “This humble man on 
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the way does not stay in the concealed world when breathing 
in, and he does not concern himself with all the things caught 
in the wheel of destiny when breathing out. Constantly, he re- 
cites the book of ’the things as they are,’ written in hundreds, 
thousands, millions, or billions of volumes!” 


Some silences speak volumes, and there are massive books 
whose content resonates because of their vacuity. The scriptures 
handed out by the ancients are the traces of the experiences of 
their lives. These traces may guide those having lost the way, but 
one should be wary of them replacing the unmediated experience 
of what they depict with the words of the world. One may describe 
with countless pages the feeling of the icy touch of snowflakes del- 
icately dropping upon our bare skin, as the sun’ s rays promptly 
erode their intricate patterns, but this knowledge would be super- 
seded in an instant by a direct experience of such contact. What 
is true of the marvelous gift of the cold season is all the truer con- 
cerning the very foundation of nature itself. The scriptures are 
not to be burned, that is, returned to the sky, or buried, that is, 
offered back to the earth, but they are equally not to be held on 
to too tightly. The glare of the lighthouse should not be mistaken 
for the expanse of land concealed by the cloak of the night. 


If one is exhorted to recite the sacred texts of his forefathers, 
he may reply with boldness: “The words of holiness are buried 
in the innermost parts of my flesh! The most sacred truth is what 
surrounds us now! Just look!” We indeed are the book of life, 
incarnated, the product of countless eons of meticulous refining. 
Each letter forms an infinitely minute part of each leaving being 
occupying the thin layer of life between the face of the earth and 
the immensity of the sky. No one needs to read this book for it 
to be part of the world. We are its pages, as well as the styluses 
with which history is written in it. Our hands can shape the 
earth around us according to our aspirations. They can transform 
the appearance of our surroundings, as we give birth to ideas and 
fabricate objects that become extensions of our limbs and minds. 
This power exerted by man nonetheless soon takes hold of him, 
leading him to cease to perceive the unadulterated earth lying 
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under this world built up with his hands, to be blind to the heavens 
hidden by his accumulation of things. But thankfully, not all are 
caught in this redoubtable trap. 


Asked to speak holy words, petitioned to expound the sacred 
works of language offered as an inheritance to the present gener- 
ation, the humble man of the way offers in their stead something 
far more precious: himself, his own being, the perception of what 
it represents to live a life in harmony with the way, not simply 
blindly caught in its turbulent flow, but perceiving its raw nature 
and embracing it, knowing that he is the way himself. When a 
torrent of sensations is poured into his mind from the gates of his 
body, what he perceives is the entirety of the way, and when the 
cascade of his mind runs out of his body, through the movements 
of his limbs or those of his mouth, he is still a mere instrument 
of the way itself. Letting the ethereal fluid stored in the heavens 
running deep into his chest, he is offered a few more instants of 
life. Far from being oblivious to the incomparable preciousness of 
this immaterial gift, he does not lose himself in vain ponderings, in 
worldly musings. He rather takes advantage of this instant to fully 
appreciate the marvelous nature of being, the entirety of his senses 
interweaved with the innermost layers of his consciousness, letting 
the world of man disappear, forgotten, as if it never was, feel- 
ing the serpentine letters of the book of life being surreptitiously 
erased, his body slowly dissolved, leaving only a sweet numbness, 
a faint trace with vague contours, mélange of earth and world, self 
and other, subtle marriage of differences and identity. Then, let- 
ting the ethereal stream of life reverse its course, he expulses the 
celestial gift out of his bosom, filling up the air with his breath. 
Doing so, he does not let himself be enticed by the charm of the 
world around him. He does not let himself be inebriated by the 
remarkable power offered to him by his flesh upon the earth and 
the sky. Impassibly, he experiences this moment when the misty 
torrent of life departs from him, as a prelude, a rehearsal of his 
ineluctable death, the instant of the last breath, left in the hands 
of fate. Being the way itself, one does not care about the intrica- 
cies of its flow, sufficiently content with the mere perception of its 
mysterious nature. 


Furthermore, the life of most dwellers of the land is paced by 
their breathing, as they leave their mark upon the face of the earth 
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and in the world of men. Each footprint, each mark of a tool left 
upon the ground, is a character of the story of life. The earth 
and the sky themselves are the book of the things as they are , 
a monumental volume, continuously being written. The discovery 
of the essence of being is easier when directly experienced rather 
than read about, through the accounts of the experiences of elders. 
To perceive things as they are is to experience them as more than 
mere things, but rather as instances of being itself, as reflections of 
ourselves, no different than us, and more importantly, not separate 
from us. 


Case 5 —The Ordinary Mind Is The Way 
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Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 19. 
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1 [ka] ] [qu xiang]: “to direct [oneself] toward a particular goal.” 


2 [$1 S: [4] [ni]: “to assess.” See case 25 (Book of Serenity, case 38), for a similar 
use. 
3 [ale] [euai]: “to go against.” 
{Gt [wi ji]: “what falls outside of [worldly] knowledge.” This word is rich in 
meaning, and thus tricky to translate without losing this richness. One dictionary 
defines it as “(being) neither good nor evil” (From: JARS. CHAE K RIL 5 
hi). Hal: WHE, 2003.) The Koji’en dictionary, in addition to the aforementioned 
definition, indicates that it also means: “the fact that Shakyamuni Buddha refrained 
from replying to metaphysical questions regarding the eternal nature of the world” ( 
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Zhaozhou asked Nanquan: “What is the way?” Nanquan 
said: “The ordinary mind is the way.” Zhaozhou asked: “Can 
you set your mind in its direction?” Nanquan said: “If you 
try to assess it, you will find yourself opposed to it.” Zhaozhou 
asked: “If I do not set my mind in its direction, how would I 
know it is the way?” Nanquan said: “The way is not found 
within worldly knowledge, and neither is it found outside of 
worldly knowledge. Worldly knowledge is a delusion arising 
from the senses, and what is outside of worldly knowledge is 
meaningless. If one really wants to reach the way that cannot 
be willfully followed, one should be like the immense, empty 
expanse of the heavens. One would not be able to affirm 
that is it either right or wrong.” At these words, Zhaozhou 
experienced a deep enlightenment. 


The most naive questions are oftentimes the trickiest to an- 
swer, as when a child repeatedly seeks to know the reasons why 
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the state of the world is as it is. What is the way of the sky, 
the path taken by the whole of nature, the course of the heavens 
themselves, and all that they encompass, the essence of being it- 
self? The one seeking to find it loses its trace, and by attempting 
to run toward it, it slips into darkness, like a skittish deer hiding 
behind the naked trees when the leafy vestment of the forest has 
decayed and returned to the ground. Being the root of the whole 
of being, the way is the exact opposite of the extra-ordinary. It is 
the most pervasive, the most common, both what we are and what 
surrounds us at all times. Being so ordinary, the foolish dwellers 
of the earth think of it as a mirage, the fruit of the musings of 
those building the loftiest strata of the world, structures made of 
seldom used words and obscure jargon, crafted by deluded people 
losing themselves each day in endless and fruitless thinking. It 
nonetheless can be found in any place, at any time. To perceive 
the most ordinary, one must first allow his own ordinariness to 
take its place in his own existence. Refraining from climbing the 
clouded summits of the world, and equally abstaining from digging 
the obscure abysses of the earth, the one letting himself be guided 
by his surroundings, forgetting himself and his self by impassibly 
heeding the songs of nature, will perceive the way by perceiving 
his own nature. 


If one desires to turn himself toward the way, he is condemned 
to remain off the track. The way indeed knows no desire. It knows 
no self. Foremost, it does not know any thing, and neither does it 
ignore any thing. To seek something means that one believes that 
there is a rift between what seeks and what is to be sought. To 
be attached to worldly knowledge implies that one severs himself 
with the rapids of sensations poured into the body by the earth 
and the skies, and to be a prisoner of mere earthly sensations 
means that one cannot discern anything, living like a beast, slave 
to its instincts. One cannot stray from the way, but one can be 
blind to it, thinking that it is out of reach. To reach it demands 
no effort whatsoever, not the slightest hint of wisdom. It only 
requires facing one’ s own mind, when it ceases from desiring more, 
from holding on to things, from possessing and appropriating. The 
man of the way has cast away the “yes” and has discarded the 
“no.” He leaves the “men of yes and no” to their futile battles 
for the conquest of the earth and the domination of the world. He 
lets these combatants inflate their own ego, building up barriers 
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standing between themselves and the realization of the nature of 
the way of the sky, while he contemplates the heavenly vaults 
as a mirror, and sees himself while beholding the surface of the 
ocean. The immense arms of the Milky Way are his limbs. The 
blazing sun and the pale moon are his eyes. The bulging seas 
are his tears, and the loftiest trees are the hairs covering his skin. 
The night is the blinking of his eyes, and the winters are his time 
of rest. The blinking stars are silvery freckles on his face, and 
the unfolding of the heavens is his own birth. Relinquishing his 
will, he gains all that he could ever have wished. Abandoning 
all things, he appropriates everything. Embracing ignorance, he 
perceives the truth, finding the extraordinary in the most common, 
living the most fulfilling life by cherishing everydayness, letting the 
marvelousness of the typical shine at each moment of his existence, 
treasuring the familiar, exulting the simple, endowed with the gift 
of feeling the presence of the way that embraces the whole, as the 
innermost essence of all that és . 


Case 6 —Yangshan’ s Mind And World — 
AM iby tobe 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 32. 
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1 [fk] [ban]: “[things] like this” / “this sort [of things].” 
2 [3E] [mou jid]: “this one,” used as an indirect pronoun. 
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Yangshan asked a monk: “Where are you from?” The 
monk said: “From Yu Province.” Yangshan said: “Do you 
think about that place?” The monk said: “I do, constantly.” 
Yangshan said: “That which thinks is the mind, but that 
which is thought about is the world all around. In it, there are 
mountains, rivers, the great earth, towers and palaces, men, 
beasts, and all sorts of things. Reflect upon the mind that 
thinks. Are there many things there?” The monk said: “This 
monk! doesn’ t see anything here.” Yangshan said: “You 
believe that it is the case, with your mind, but you have yet 
to embody it.” The monk said: “Does this monk have any 
further advice?” Yangshan said: “If you say that there is or 
that there is not, you miss the point. You have some insight 
but have only gainly one part of the mystery. Sitting down, 
putting clothes on, you will then see by yourself.” 
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1 “This monk”: An indirect way to express oneself in the first person, taking distance 
from one’ s ego. 


When we are asked where we come from, we are graciously 
offered an opportunity to examine what we are, our origin and our 
destination. We were born unto the earth, without us remembering 
this incomparable experience, but what were we before this event? 
Life forms a continuous chain, going back to its emergence in the 
shallows of the sea, without a single instant of interruption. Do we 
think about this mysterious birthplace of life, the appearance of 
the first link of this incredibly long and sturdy chain, and of what 
was there before that? Our horizon is nonetheless often limited 
to our immediate experience, and thus, endowed with a shallow 
mind, we simply state a worldly location as our answer to this 
most profound inquiry. 


There are times for obscurity and times for clarity. The same 
hand that chastises should also offer a tender embrace, discerning 
when each is needed. If a man’ s horizon is restricted to what 
the world gave him to see, it is foremost because he remains obsti- 
nately oblivious to the nature of these eyes with which he beholds 
this world into which he has been unwittingly thrown at birth. Un- 
ceasingly flowing through his eyes and into his mind, the bustling 
stream of the senses is seamlessly turned into the world occupy- 
ing his thoughts. Mountains of things, neatly organized, chiseled 
into blocks with sharply defined contours, form this environment 
in which he spends his days. His birthplace bears a name, heard 
with the ears or seen with the eyes, and even he has been made into 
a thing, belonging to this gigantic mosaic, spread broadly through 
space and time. The guide then has one more question to offer to 
the fledgling: “Where are these things that form your world?” 


Things are products of the world and, in turn, the world is a 
creation of the mind. What is experienced by the senses, the earth 
and all that is encompassed by the firmament, is a raw truth, but 
we do not experience it as a series of things. Only when the mind 
has performed its astonishingly complex and yet secretive work 
does the unicity of nature appear as a myriad of things, form- 
ing our world, things that can be grasped by the mind as well as 
touched with one’ s fingertips. All things are thus mere illusions, 
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creations of man’s fertile mind, many of which were handed over to 
us as an inheritance by our parents and neighbors. World and sky 
are tightly interlaced, like the most magnificent, intricately woven 
brocade, mingling fine threads of light and gold, with both inex- 
tricably bound to each other, forming an indistinguishable whole, 
sharing the same essence. 


When the things of our world begin to be seen as such, as fruits 
of the prolific imagination and the dexterity of man, then can the 
nature of both the things and what they represent shine in the 
eyes of the novice. Things sprout out of what is not a thing, out of 
nothingness, out of no-thing-ness, and this is precisely the essence 
of nature, of the world created by man as well as the grandiose 
expanse enclosed by the skies. To see where we come from is 
to be familiar with no-thing-ness, not merely conceiving it with 
our consciousness, as it would then only become another thing of 
the world, but rather embodying it with one’ s flesh as much as 
one supports it with a clear mind, devoid of any attachment to 
the things belonging to this world. This impenetrable mystery 
can only be embraced by extensively decluttering the mind, by 
being mindful of the wondrous nature of the most fundamental 
acts that keep us part of life each day, realizing the preciousness 
of the miraculous present that is to be present for one more day 
above the earth. Sitting down, experiencing the weight of our own 
body, the ubiquitous downward pull of the earth upon our flesh, 
or putting on clothes, conscious of how they help us resist the 
relentless assaults of the frigid winds of the seasons when the sun 
retreats under the horizon for a large portion of the day, we may 
uncover the edge between world and earth, appropriating no-thing- 
ness without fleeing into an abyss, searching for an extinction of 
being. We then remain part of the world, and our environment 
is in every aspect similar to what it was before, but we are now 
endowed with a clearer mind, pervaded by no-thing-ness, as bright 
and crystalline as the azure sky itself, reflected in our dazzled eyes. 


Case 7 —Dongshan’ s Place Without 
Grass — fA Ly Re 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 89. 
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Dongshan instructed the assembly and said: “It is the 
beginning of autumn, the end of summer, and the brothers 
are about to scatter east or west. But they should all go 
straight to the place devoid of grass for ten thousand miles.” 
And again, he said: “The place is devoid of grass for ten 
thousand miles, how are they going to get there?” Shishuang 
said: “Just out of the door, there is grass!” Dayang said: “I 
would even say: even when one has yet to go out of the door, 
grass is all around.” 


How fortunate are those receiving the guidance of an elder, 
someone ready to hand over the fruits of his tiresome days spent 
upon the earth, as part of the living. The gigantic heavenly wheels 
continue their endless revolutions, as the seasons seamlessly suc- 
ceed to each other, taking man in their course, and when the time 
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of the gathering of men having taken advantage of the clemency of 
the summer gives place to their scattering as the sky grows darker, 
like minute grains of pollen being carried away from the flower by 
the breeze so that they can become the source of a new growth 
in the four corners of the earth, begins a solitary homecoming, 
propitious to introspection. 


Before the departure, and the entrance into the season of ob- 
scurity, nonetheless comes the opportunity to contemplate what 
has been accomplished when brightness reigned over the world, 
and the luxuriant vegetation covered the dusty face of the earth. 
They are now surrounded by emerald trees and golden grasses. 
The elder presiding over the gathering nonetheless orders them 
not to return to the place from which they came, but rather to 
go back to their true home, the place out of which all beings ul- 
timately come from. This place offers a stark contrast with what 
surrounds them now. It is a wasteland, a desolate region, where 
not a single blade of grass can be seen for as far as the eye can 
see. This desert, this place where no thing can be found, first ap- 
pears rather unwelcoming, but it is foremost a place of clarity and 
freedom, from the grasses of delusions and worldly desires.? In- 
deed, each blade of grass elegantly dancing with the breeze of our 
world is one more thing occupying the dismally cluttered mind of 
man, a thing of his world, obstructing the view of the crystalline, 
all-encompassing sky, carried on the way. 


The eye of the diligent followers is nonetheless now wide open, 
after a long sleep. These men finally see the profusion of things 
forming their world for what they are, as mere products of their 
minds revealing a facet of the earth and the sky but concealing 
their most fundamental essence, which is no-thing-ness, pervading 
all. They distinctly see the place where they must return. If all 
things emerge as the result of the work of the mind, no-thing-ness 
can therefore only be reached within the mind itself, no matter 
what surrounds men, or where they are standing on the earth. The 
eye shows them that there is no opposition, no inside or outside, 
no seer and seen. The grasses, older than the trees, sprout inside 
the heart as well as upon the earth if one fosters their growth, 
grasping them as individual things, not letting them go. But the 
young men are now aware of their nature: they are like thick 


See: HRW. (HEATH). HG: MEF, 1915. p551 (Case 89). 
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lianas constraining their movements, but which fall apart as soon 
as one ceases to resist. The men reach the desolate place, without 
grass, without moving an inch of their bodies, without taking one 
step toward another part of the earth. They simply realized that 
grasses grew on every inch of their untidy world, but now see that, 
in fact, there is not a single blade of grass upon the entire earth, 
and they feel finally liberated by the serene contemplation of the 
unfathomable immensity and absolute peacefulness of the desert 
around them. 


Those who have seen and dwelt in the desolate land are nonethe- 
less not meant to see their flesh waste away in it. The vision offered 
to them by their new eye should be shared with those who are still 
asleep. One is compelled to awaken others, becoming a new link in 
the seemingly endless chain of transmission of this enlightenment, 
returning, treading upon the tall grasses, offering a helping hand, 
so that others may rise above these grasses and see the vast plains 
found beyond them. 


Case 8 —The Staff Turns Into A Dragon 
—FEDCHE 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 60. 
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Yunmen brandished his staff in front of the assembly and 
said: “This staff has turned into a dragon. It has swallowed 
up the heaven and the earth. Where do the mountains, the 
rivers, and the great earth come from?” 


After life strenuously crawled upon the dry land from the 
shallow of the great ocean, conquering the entire earth, our dis- 
tant ancestors then took refuge in the trees, attempting to escape 
the razor-sharp claws and fangs of other branches of the tree of 
life. Our thin, long arms and nimble, prehensible fingers are the 
legacy of this remote age when our distant forefathers became apes. 
Our hands are tailored to grasp the robust, wooden arms of the 
majestic kings of the forest, the branches that feed us with their 
succulent fruits. Boldly venturing out of the seclusion and safety 
of the forest, man made walking staffs out of these branches, to 
support his body while roaming the vast, grassy plains or climbing 
steep mountains. It represents the last thing that the man who 
has left everything behind holds on to, an artificial extension of 
his fleshy limbs, a seemingly worthless object that nonetheless oc- 
cupies a great place in his heart, perhaps a remnant of his kind’ s 
bond to the trees, unwittingly paying homage to the shape of his 
hands, source of mankind’ s immense power over the earth. 


The rise of man began with the abrupt emergence of things. 
The first one, the whole of being, appeared in his mind and then 
was cleaved into the heaven and earth, before the unicity of each 
one of these realms was itself shattered into innumerable pieces, 
the constellation of things that forms the nature surrounding him. 
The lofty man, the dweller of the heights of the world of things, 
has nonetheless risen so high that has lost touch with the ground, 
with the truth veiled by them. A new step in the evolution of 
his kind will thus involve a return to the source, a great collapse 
of things, like a reversal, a mending, following their incontrollable 
shattering. The heart of man must experience the crumbling of the 
walls of things enclosing him, witnessing the objects touched by his 
hands turn back into the great body of the earth, reclaimed by it to 
form a whole. He must see each star merging with the sun and the 
moon, the clouds and the winds, turning into the all-encompassing 
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sky. All the creatures roaming the seas, crawling upon the earth, 
or soaring through the air then naturally congregate, forming the 
body of life itself, a single living thing. Once this crumbling of 
the borders delimitating things has been completed, the realms 
themselves collapse, one into the other. Life is dissolved into earth, 
leaving the latter alone with the sky, before the two great ones 
then become indistinguishable from one another, becoming a single 
thing. The last thing then remains in his hand. He can do what he 
pleases with it. Shaped in his image, he can then see that this last 
thing is the self, the threshold to no-thing-ness, most difficult to 
let go. It has swallowed up the earth and the sky, like an insatiable 
dragon, but now appears as an insignificant stick of wood. It can 
be discarded, and it instantly vanishes as soon as the man lets go 
of it, having seen its nature. He then experiences the crumbling of 
his mind and body, having left every thing, and being no-thing.!° 


Not letting himself be conquered by no-thing-ness, as he re- 
fused to let himself be enslaved by the world of things, the man 
nonetheless seizes back the last thing. He grasps the staff firmly 
with his hand, squeezing so energetically that this dragon then 
throws up all the things that it had swallowed, once again giving 
birth to the earth and the sky, life and the world. Equipped with 
this mighty staff, he is in control of the earth and the world, the 
sky and the living, inebriated by his newfound freedom, lord of 
no-thing-ness, king of the world, and yet now chooses to serve the 
humblest, to value the worthless, to trample upon the precious. 


Case 9 —The Place Without Cold Or Heat 
— HE FE Fe Nh 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 43. 
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1 [#<] [sha]: The word may be understood as meaning “to kill,” literally, but as 
interpreted by Wu Ping, a Chinese translator of the Blue Cliff Record, the word could 
also have been used figuratively, as expressing the idea that “when it is cold, the 
monk is extremely cold” (See: | AiSHh 77 FE 74 HIRE 4 EIR SEAS TT, RRR I 
BUIUIZ ANY. | From: RF. (irae se) . Gdt: SRA AMAA], 2005: 
p480) This usage is well attested, and is similar to the use of the word % [si] “to 
die,” in modern Chinese: [AmER | “Tt is extremely cold.” In the present case, this 
figurative use nonetheless does not imply that the monk would really “feel” the cold 
or the heat, but rather that he would become the cold and the heat themselves. In 
English, the literal sense is nonetheless clearer, and this is why this sentence has here 
been translated as “the cold kills this monk.” This case also echoes with the famous 
sentence of Zen master Linji: “If you see a Buddha, kill this Buddha” ( [i€ HAC J 
[féng f6 sha fd], From: «HiRRER). (CBETA). 

2 [P42] S: (48) [shé li]: “a Buddhist teacher.” The transliteration of the Sanskrit 
word ara [acarya]. It may also be written [H3. 
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A monk asked Dongshan: “When cold and heat come, 
how can one avoid them?” Dongshan said: “Why not go to 
a place where there is neither cold nor heat?” The monk said: 
“What is this place where there is neither cold nor heat?” 
Dongshan said: “When it is cold, the cold kills! this monk. 
When it is hot, the heat kills this monk.” 


1 “Kills” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


Through the ages, our branch of the tree of life has learned to 
counteract the merciless assaults of the summer, with the fiery rays 
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of our blazing star burning our skin, as well as the redoubtable on- 
slaught of the winter, with frigid winds robbing us of our strengths, 
threatening to bring to a halt the intricate piece of machinery 
formed by our body. We sweat when encountering sweltering heat, 
and shiver when facing bitter cold, but our innate defenses are of- 
ten still too weak in front of the titanic forces of the sky. Where 
could one flee from the unstoppable rage of the sky? Should one 
bury his flesh deep into the dark entrails of the earth? The realm 
towering over the earth provides the air keeping us above it, and 
we are meant to dwell on the surface separating the earth from the 
sky. 


In close contact with nature, one may nonetheless realize that 
the earth and the sky are neither hot nor cold. There is no summer, 
no winter, no fire and ice. These are indeed only found within 
the limits of man’ s world, within his mind, as he stubbornly 
cleaves his surroundings into endless series of opposite poles. The 
unique refuge from the heat and the cold assailing him is only 
accessible to the one ready to let go of his world, to forget the very 
words: “heat,” and “cold,” casting them in absolute oblivion. 
Retreating beyond the boundaries of his world, the great desert 
where not a single thing may be seen, where the ground is covered 
with immaculate snow and the sky engulfed in the thickest mist 
and no thing can be distinguished, there may relief be found from 
the dangers of nature. There may he liberate himself from the 
worries of the world. 


To escape the world and its woes nonetheless does not negate 
the reality of the threat to the life of the living that it repre- 
sents. Abiding in no-thing-ness, fully aware of its nature as the 
true home of life, the sun still may deplete the precious water oil- 
ing the machinery of his body. The icy winds may still strip him 
of his invaluable warmth, keeping the minuscule cogs animating 
his flesh in continuous motion. But this is where the strength of 
no-thing-ness gloriously shines, as its serene dweller has released 
all things, including any attachment to life and any fear of death, 
as the very boundary between these two states of earthly matter is 
itself a mere product of man’ s world and mind. In the place with- 
out cold or heat, one has already let death die.!! One is no longer 


“See: ROK. CMRF RS). Aik: =RBRIRHAIA A], 2005. p478: Me 
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a living thing when he confidently steps into it, losing his very 
name, his “I.” Seen from the eyes of the world, he is killed by the 
mighty hand of the heavens, and the worldly witness the decaying 
of this man’ s putrid flesh, slowly consumed by other living things, 
eager to ensure their own survival, and slowly brought back into 
the depths of the earth. When extreme cold enfolds the earth, he 
becomes cold itself. When blazing heat fills the sky, he becomes 
heat itself. To the one who has courageously stripped himself of his 
identity and fearlessly thrown his being into no-thing-ness, there 
is no longer death or life. He has embraced death and transcended 
life, and he thus does not flee, as there is not a single thing to flee 
from. 


Familiar with the place without cold nor heat, and knowing 
it as his true birthplace, his original home, its dweller nonetheless 
does not necessarily stay in it forever. Letting himself be guided 
by the turbulent currents of the sea, letting himself be carried by 
the tumultuous winds, he covers his back with clothing when he 
shivers, and immerses his chest in a river when he sweats. He 
does not despise the mortal flesh but does not exalt it either. He 
does not cowardly flee from death, but neither does he heartily 
pursue life. He simply composedly walks on the way, living without 
surviving, existing while forgetting himself in the dazzling vastness 
of the world, keeping no-thing-ness, his genuine home and the 
source of all, always right in front of his eyes. 


Case 10 —The Seamless Gravestone —‘#£## 
18 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 18. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 85. 
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1 [G4] [an]: “to be familiar with [a subject]” / “to be well-versed [about a subject].” 
2 [38(t)] [qian hua]: “the death [of a monk].” 

3 [YR] [lang]: “unwillingly” / “without the intention of doing so.” 

4 [834] [zhuo yi]: “a capping-phrase.” An interjection, meant to highlight a par- 
ticular aspect of the case or to show one’ s understanding of it to someone else, and 
perhaps also sometimes to sow the seed of doubt in the mind of the one hearing 
or reading it. A master may demand such capping-phrases from his disciple, to see 
whether his point of view on this case is deep or shallow. 

5 [44 714] [nian lido yé]: This expression literally means “it has been picked up 
[with one’ s fingers]” but it is here used idiomatically, marking Xuedou’ s approval: 
“it has been grasped,” and thus there is nothing more to say. 
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Emperor Suzong asked Zhong, the national teacher: “Af 
ter a hundred years, what should be done?” The National 
Teacher said: “Make a seamless gravestone for this old monk.” 
The emperor said: “I would like to ask the master, what sort 
of gravestone would that be?” The National Teacher, after a 
long pause, then said: “Do you understand?” The emperor 
said: “I don’ t understand.” The National Teacher said: 
“T have a Dharma successor, Danyuan, who is well-versed in 
this matter, so he may be summoned and asked about this.” 
After the National Teacher passed away, the emperor called 
Danyuan and asked him: “What is the meaning of this.” 
Danyuan replied: “The south of the river, north of the lake. 
(Xuedou commented: ‘The one hand does not resound by 
mistake.’ ) In between there is gold, which fills the entire 
country. (Xuedou commented: ‘A staff, hewn from a moun- 
tain forest.’ ) Under the shadowless tree, all are in the same 
boat. (Xuedou added: ‘The sea is quiet; the river is clear.’ 
) In the crystal palace, there is no one who knows.” (Xuedou 
commented: “It has been grasped.” ) 


A few dozen revolutions of our blue planet around the great 
luminary that offers us the day, a few dozen winters at most, such 
is the lifespan of a man. Men came before we were born, and 
others will follow after our death, until one day, the earth will 
ineluctably be engulfed in the flames of our dying star, unless we 
succeed in escaping this solid sphere that has given birth to life 
itself and has kept it close to its surface ever since, like an overly 
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protective mother. What will remain of our presence, and what 
trace will there then be of man’ s existence? Once our world 
inevitably crumbles into oblivion, nothing will remain of it, as 
without the mind, there are no things, but rather only nothingness. 
Questioned about how shall he be honored once he returns into 
death, as no-thing-ness, the initiated to the way may simply ask 
for a seamless gravestone. The seamless is that which has no limits, 
no boundaries, and ultimately no form.!* How would one create 
such a mysterious structure? To be puzzled by it means to be 
blind to the nature of what is found right in front of one’ s eyes. 
What is not bounded is nature itself, the all-encompassing sky, as 
what has no limits, what engulfs all that is, and thus there can 
only be one of such things, demanding that even the very notion 
of this “one,” as a thing, be forgotten. 


Embracing the permanent return into no-thing-ness, the initi- 
ated to the way already feels each speck of earth forming his body 
being snatched by the breeze and carried to the sooty clouds of the 
dark season, or carried by the glacial rains into the obscure heart 
of the ground. He is already ashes, scattered throughout the land. 
He is the snowy peaks of the loftiest mountains and the silt at the 
bottom of the ocean. He is blazing lava sprouting out of the fiery, 
bloody wounds of the earth, and the piercing eyes of a bird migrat- 
ing to the great north. This is his grave, and he is already in it, or 
already it. Do you understand? One should hope that you do not, 
as to understand is to grasp with the mind, to encircle with the 
tools of the world, but what it is is precisely the all-encompassing, 
that which cannot be encompassed by something else, but can only 
become familiar. 


What is the seamless gravestone then? The south of the river, 
the north of the lake. Being mindful of the nature of the liquid of 
life forming most of our flesh, one should see how what is separated 
by the world forms a seamless whole when the boundaries erected 
by the mind of man have decayed. The crystalline, fresh river runs 
south, patiently descending toward the translucent, salty cloak of 
the planet, and once there, the insidious, continuous attacks of the 
luminous rays of the sun lift up some of its water into the air. It 
gathers in the heights to form monumental woolly masses guided 


See: Villalba, Dokusho. Hekiganroku. Crénicas del Acantilado Azul . 
Miraguano Ediciones. 1994. p80: “Sin junturas quiere decir sin forma.” 
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by vigorous gusts. When the blazing forces of the heavens collide 
with the icy strength of the earth, this watery ether condenses 
into rain, hail, or snow, sprayed unto the dry land, with life ea- 
gerly thirsting for it. It passes through the body of the living or 
is directly collected by the valleys, once again turning into rivers, 
completing the seemingly endless cycle, with the whole of the wa- 
ters being continuously transformed, and yet always remaining the 
exact same element, part of a seamless whole, without the possi- 
bility of pinpointing the exact moment when these different steps 
occur. 


Between the south of the river and the north of the lake, there 
is gold! This luminous treasure will only be discovered by one 
who is worthy, one who has been beyond north and south, who 
knows the place between nowhere and everywhere, familiar with 
the interstice between the water and vapor, rain and rivers. It fills 


the entire country, but cannot be seen with the eyes or grasped by 
the hands. 


To envision the seamless gravestone is to see that the world 
itself is carried on an endless, turbulent stream, perfectly clear 
and pure, in a boat whose mast is the tree of life itself, casting no 
shadow upon mankind, as there is only brightness, a blinding light 
that chases away all distinctions, all contrast, leaving only perfect 
clarity. Where there is no distinction, there is no meaning. In 
a crystal palace, everything can be seen clearly, but nothing can 
be seen as a thing, different from what surrounds it. Knowledge 
therefore vanishes in such a crystalline abode, but this ignorance 
can free those inside its seamless walls, revealing to them the foun- 
dation, the ground, and the core of the experience of the nature 
of being, with their own being seamlessly being joined with the 
whole of being. 


Case 11 —A Girl Leaves Her Meditation 
State —KX FW 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 42. 
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1 [3¢%] [wén shi]: Manjushri ( #934 [Mafijusri] in Sanskrit, meaning: “the beautiful 
one with glory” ) is the Bodhisattva of keen awareness, the embodiment of Praja 
Wisdom. In the Chinese tradition, his “seat” (bodhimanda in Sanskrit, i [dao 
cane in Chinese) is said to be Mount Wutai (7. @ LL), in the province of Shanxi (11 
pu). 
2 [At] [bai fo]: “to ask the Buddha.” 

3 [548] S: ("348] [ming zhi]: “to snap one’ s finger [to make a noise].” 
4 [(#K] [fan tian]: In a Buddhist context it means “nirvana,” but it originally is 
a translation of the Sanskrit word “Brahma” ( a@t ) designating the Hindu creator 
god. 
5 [#8] [wang ming]: The bodhisattva Jalintprabhah ( stferfty ). In this case, he 
seems to be considered less experienced than other bodhisattvas, having yet to free 
himself completely from the yoke of the world. 
6 [8c] [chi]: “imperial orders.” 
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In the time of the World-honored one, Manjushri! went 
to the congregation of the Buddhas. When he arrived, the 
assembly was over, and each Buddha had returned to his orig- 
inal place. Only one girl remained, approaching the seat of 
enlightenment and entering Samadhi. ' Manjushri asked the 
Buddha: “How could this girl approach the seat of enlighten- 
ment, whereas I could not?” The Buddha said to Manjushzri: 
“Cause her senses to awaken. Bring her out from Samadhi 
and ask her yourself.” Manjushri walked in a circle around 
the girl three times, snapped his fingers, and even carried her 
to Brahma, exhausting his miraculous strength, but could not 
bring her out. The World-honored one said: “Even a hundred 
thousand Manjushris could not bring her out of her state of 
deep meditation, but below this place, past twelve hundred 
million lands, there is Wangming,? who can bring out her of 
her meditation.” As soon as the World-honored one had spo- 
ken, Wangming sprang up from the earth and bowed to the 
World-honored one. The World-honored one instructed him, 
and he then went in front of the girl and snapped his fingers, 
and immediately, the girl came out from her state of deep 
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meditation. 


1 “Manjushri” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 
2 “Wangming” : See note 5 of the Chinese text. 


Men who have realized their familiarity with no-thing-ness are 
not severed from the world of those who have not. They roam its 
crowded streets and talk to strangers. They strenuously till the 
fields and eat the nourishing fruits of the earth, like every other 
member of their kind. They enjoy playful interactions with their 
peers, as much as pointing out the way to those unacquainted with 
it. Even when they are separated by an ocean, on the earth, the 
men of the way can congregate, joining their existence, experi- 
encing a communion of the mind, by sitting together in the place 
where nothing can be found. There, there is no before or after, no 
sleeping or awakening, delusion or enlightenment. To distinguish 
these things implies that one already has stepped back into the 
world of things, surrounded by the masses of concepts created by 
the fertile minds of his fellows and the heaps of objects fabricated 
by their dexterous hands. 


The reward of experience may thus lead to a decrease in cer- 
tain abilities, rather than a progress. The hermit isolating himself 
in the desert for a considerable length of time comes to forget about 
the world and its ways. Having stripped himself of his own self for 
too long, he then lacks the familiarity with the world needed to 
properly interact with those who, often unwittingly, remain its 
diligent servants. Such a man may thus be unable to guide the 
newcomer to this desert back to the world where they all come 
from. For such a task, one would need to find someone who has 
yet to lose himself, to lose his self, being completely engulfed in 
the vast emptiness of the desert, someone sufficiently familiar with 
this place of no-thing-ness but who has yet to forget his way back 
to the great citadel of things.!? Joined together, droplets of water 

See: ARIE. CARPIBAGEMA). HR: AVSHWA, 1994. : [& 3S REI 
StpPuHA ta, FIWIDKALA<S SoTL ED TSO CMHOAKAOUFH 
CHS. RMPEHSEMHA EME SBHOOMMOMRT, hiceeta, 
{FT CRo CEE ME BEVOMMOMRARIC SSC ECHS. LAL AMS Ik 
COCHX ETDS, BAUOHRARDSSDS5. HTEDHEAEDOGHMS 
DETAD, VHOAIBSEDIBSA EDU DHRETACL EDT. WDM 
SIEDOWGCHVI ET.) 
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are indistinguishable from one another. They form an indistinct 
mass to the observer, but if a block of ice comes into contact with 
this mass, part of the water is swiftly turned into ice, leaving the 
liquid mass and becoming part of the frozen chunk. Likewise, the 
men still familiar with the world are those most capable of drawing 
out those who have lost themselves in the great desert, allowing 
them, in turn, to be told of the incomparable magnificence of their 
wasteland, of the grandiose nature of emptiness, before once again 
heading there, accompanied with a throng of newcomers who will 
discover this wondrous location, which even if it was to be popu- 
lated by all the living things found on the face of the earth would 
still be preserved, as an infinite expanse where nothing can be 
found but where everything shows its most fundamental truth. 


Case 12 —Where Would One Seek The 
Mind —{al kt 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 37. 


CH] 
ju pan shan chui yt yun san jié wi fa hé chad qit’ xin 


SR il) HERA: [SFRARIS, KL. | 


1 [=] [san jid]: “the three worlds.” The world of desire (4K 4t), the sensory world 
(5%), and the extra-sensory world (/€ 43+). It may also designate the past, the 
present, and the future. 
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Panshan, as he was giving instruction, said: “In the three 
worlds,! there is not even one thing. Where should one seek 
the mind?” 


1 See note 1 of the Chinese text. 
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Abruptly thrown into a world bustling with light, sounds, and 
things at birth, we nonetheless are at first utterly helpless to make 
sense of our surroundings, this hapless accumulation of vague im- 
pressions. What first enthralls our naive heart and seizes our cu- 
rious mind is desire, the very foundation of our self. We cry with 
all our strengths, without knowing what a cry is and what is its 
purpose, being solely guided by the most deeply engraved instinct, 
as our enduring in this strange world demands that other living 
things provide us with nourishment, willingly or unwittingly, often 
through the sacrifice of their very flesh, their body being consumed 
to foster the growth of our own. Desire then grows into different 
branches, with one calling us to perpetuate our kind, another to 
seek pleasure or power, or the inflation of our self, rarely satiated. 


After desire, the young one discovers the realm of the senses, 
letting an unceasing flow penetrate his eyes, his ears, his nose, his 
tongue, and his skin, a flow then naturally turned into ten thou- 
sand things by his restless mind, without him having any aware- 
ness of this formidable work of classification and edification. The 
sounds and the light are replaced by words and letters, by objects 
and images, slowly leading him toward higher ground, farther away 
from his birthplace. 


As winters succeed to winters, the young one is then initiated 
with the arts of the world, the crafts of the human mind, and a 
new parcel of the world is unveiled in front of him. A new stream 
bursts out within his heart, one not taking its source in the realms 
of the senses but rather within the realm of thought itself. He 
discovers and appropriates the abstract, the conceptual, creating 
and manipulating what cannot be seen or touched. 


The three facets of man’ s world reveal countless things to 
him, but they nonetheless also by their light eclipse the founda- 
tion of all things. The things of his world are mere representations, 
useful illusions that lead to a delusion: the mistaken feeling that 
he understands being itself because he fathoms the being of beings 
and the things of his world, unconscious of the underlying truth 
hidden by these sky-high walls of things. Before man built up 
his world, there was not a single thing encompassed by the skies. 
There was no earth, no stars, not even the celestial vault itself, and 
the products of his nimble hands or the fruits of his rich imagina- 
tion did not fundamentally transform the essence of nature. Only 
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in his mind do these exist as things, rather than as the whole of 
being. 


Numerous upon the earth are the slaves to the world whose 
hearts know no peace, whose minds are relentlessly assailed by de- 
sire, worry, or fear, eating away their existence, shortening their 
days among the living. Some may even mutilate themselves, wound- 
ing their flesh, begging gods and men to offer them some desper- 
ately needed relief, to appease their troubled hearts. This is a 
direct product of the delusion induced by a mistaken view of the 
nature of the world. Searching to heal their mind, they should 
realize that the mind itself is a creation of the mind, an illusion in- 
vented and exploited by life itself for its own perpetuation. Seeking 
to soothe their heart, they should become aware of the fact that 
there is no heart, nor pain, nor anger, nor despair outside of man’ s 
world. At all times, man can liberate himself from the unbearable 
yoke placed over his shoulders, finally coming to the realization 
that he is the one stubbornly keeping it on his back. Releasing his 
burden, letting go of his possessions, he may then leisurely wander 
off, light as a silk thread raptured by a soft breeze, mingling with 
the snow dancing with sun rays, in the clear, white expanse of the 
heavens, where there is no mind nor heart, no anguish nor desire. 


Case 13 —Luzu Faces The Wall —#4H [fi #® 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 23. 


CH] 
ju lu zi fan jidn séng 1di bidn midn bi nan quan wén yun wo 
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1 [AH] S: [744] [chéng dang]: “to take on.” 
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Whenever Luzu saw a monk coming, he immediately sat 
facing the wall. Nanquan heard about this and said: “TI usu- 
ally tell people to face what was before the eon of emptiness, 
' or to understand how it was before the Buddhas appeared 
in the world, and yet I have not found one successor, or even 
a half. Doing it in this manner, he will have to continue until 
the year of the donkey.” ? 

1 “The Eon of emptiness” : One of the four eons (or kalpas) of Indian mythology: 
the kalpa of creation, the kalpa of existence, the kalpa of destruction, and the kalpa 
of emptiness. 


2 “The year of the donkey” : There is no “year of the donkey” in the Chinese 
calendar. The expression here means endlessly. 


For the man who is fully awake, his eye wide opened, con- 
stantly one with the way of the sky, encounters with other men 
are like stumbling upon a ball of lush mistletoe in a snowy forest 
filled with leafless trees or hearing the cries of a hatchling des- 
perately striving for its life breaking the quietude of the earth. 
The voice of the stranger is like the whisper of the wind caressing 
naked branches, and the sight of his complexion is like the behold- 
ing of the firmament at the heart of the night. Dwelling in the 
simplest abode, he has no-thing to offer to the visitor, and this is 
the invaluable present that he bountifully displays to all those ap- 
proaching his threshold. He has no-thing, without having a single 
thing. What he has not, he gives to the guest. What the guest 
brings with him, he smashes into the finest dust, before scattering 
it to the winds, leaving him naked, stripped of all his possessions. 
Thus do most visitors flee from this poor man, their hunger for 
knowledge and wisdom left unsatiated, complaining that the old 
fellow not only offered them nothing but also attempted to rob 
them of their most prized possessions. 
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Meeting a stranger or a friend, the old man impassively faces 
a wall. When the sun shines like the most radiant diamond, or 
when the heavens strike down his home with thunderbolts, he im- 
perturbably faces the wall. Few take heed of this wall. They do 
not look at what the host is pointing toward with his nose. The 
wall is nothing and everything. It is the end and the beginning, 
an impasse and a doorway, leading to the place where everything 
is without price, and where not a single thing can be seen or felt. 
The men of the world of things are nonetheless blind to the im- 
measurable value of what lies beyond the horizon of this world, the 
inconceivable, what cannot be told about but only experienced. To 
show them the way more often than not demands that one guides 
them using the tools of the world to clear out the path, to pave the 
way, with words directly poured into their ears and letters flung 
into their eyes. 


Silence is truer than the most eloquent words to depict the 
essence, but so used to the rustle and bustle of the world, its 
dwellers are deaf to its teaching. Some have taken a glimpse at 
what lies beyond the wall of things, have perceived that there is 
something and no-thing to be heard in silence, but they still need 
to hear about it with words. Finding another elder, the apprentice 
hears praises about the old man stubbornly facing the wall, telling 
how his practice is too deep to be fathomed by the world.!* This 
one then benevolently shows him the way, with his tongue and his 
quill: “You should face what was before the beginning of time. 
You should see you own self before you were born. Then you will 
clearly see what is beyond the wall.” Once again, even with such 
kind-hearted guidance, few will be those whose gaze succeeds in 
piercing the stone barrier in front of their eyes. For the guide, 
success or failure is nonetheless nonexistent. He inhabits the place 
where there is no beginning nor end, no winter or summer, no years 
or eons. He cannot even count the fingers upon his hands, and even 
less the number of the companions sharing with him his humble 
abode. He is nonetheless content, having forgotten all worries and 
fled all torments, having lost himself in this wall, which itself has 
become invisible. 


MSee: URUK. (HEASREAR). HO: AIK, 1915. p182 (Case 23). 
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Case 14 —The Golden-Scaled Fish Passes 
Through The Net —i4494 fi 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 49. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 33. 


CF] 
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1 [{§ [lin]: “a scale” / “a scaled [animal].” 

2 [ai¥A] [hua tou]: “the critical phrase [of a public case].” It literally means “head 
of speech.” It designates a short phrase upon which the follower is invited by a master 
to meditate, a part of a public case, in particular. This use of such phrases became 
one of the characteristics of the Linji (lf) school of Zen, following the impulse of 
Dahui Zonggao (K#ix 4, 1089-1163 A.D.). The Linji school was later associated 
with the practice of “inspecting the critical phrase” (47a) of public cases, causing 
it to be defined as the “Zen school of the inspection of the critical phrases” (Ai 
##), in contrast with the “Zen school of silent contemplation” (#k/@##), the latter 
having known a considerable development in Japan following the work of Dogen (i# 
Jc) in the 13th century. 

3 [37] [shi fan]: “to be busy with one’ s duties” (#7 ¥ IC). 
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Sansheng asked Xuefeng: “A golden-scaled one has passed 
through the net. I do not know what it will eat from now on” 
Xuefeng said: “When you have passed through the net, then 
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I will tell you.” Sansheng said: “A learned master with 1500 
disciples, and he doesn’ t know how to argue.” Xuefeng said: 
“This old monk is busy being in charge of administrating the 
temple.” 


To have been blessed with the revelation of the absolute, to 
have been awakened by the deafening silence and blinded by the 
ultimate absence, this is a joy that can dull one’ s reason as surely 
as the most intoxicating drink. The desire to forgo all things may 
embolden the one still attached to his own self, puffing up his pride, 
leading him to stain the purity of his vision with the filth of the 
world. Endowed with the awareness of the vacuity of the world, 
the one returning to it may be tempted to feel above it, and above 
its dwellers who have yet to share his experience. 


Meeting one acquainted with the absolute, the proud returnee 
may lay traps to prove his worth, the superiority of his knowledge. 
Haughtily declaring that he is now a golden being, who has bro- 
ken free from the seemingly impenetrable ramparts of the world, 
liberating himself from its unbearable yoke and now able to roam 
without hindrance in the great beyond, he impudently asks what 
is there for him to do now. With what should he now nourish 
this brilliant mind, this luminous body, which has experienced 
the most fundamental essence? The golden-scaled fish has slipped 
through a net, but unknowingly has jumped straight into another, 
whose grip is even tighter. 


The one hearing these asinine questions, seeing these ludi- 
crous baits for what they are, has better to do than to indulge in 
such infantile banter. Seeing the fish with its mouth wide open, 
shamelessly pouring out nonsense, he throws his bait in the gap- 
ing orifice, feeding him with something that appears sweet to his 
palate, but will sooner or later reveal itself to sting his entrails. 
In front of the boastful, the wise humiliates himself. In front of 
the weak, he shows himself strong.!° When he humbly asks, he 


See Wansong’ s preface on this case: “Weak when meeting the strong. 
Hard when encountering what is soft. When two hard things collide one into 
the other, there’ s got to be a wound. Then, tell me, how does one encounter 
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shall receive clear guidance. When he sees himself, he will see how 
much he has erred. 


On the day when the adrift learner will truly embody the way 
of the sky, and not simply take a furtive glimpse at it, he will 
laugh at the memory of his own foolish words. Having immersed 
his whole self in the waters, he will see that there is neither fish 
nor net, neither inside nor outside. There is no food and no one 
fed. Then will he understand the wisdom of the humble servant, 
who agrees to waddle through the mud to bring others back to the 
clear waters, bathed with the incomparable brilliance of the sun, 
where there is only light and translucence. There, numbers are 
meaningless, and the worries of the world are nowhere to be seen. 
There is only the vastness of the limpid ocean, the peace of being 
carried by the tumultuous currents, one with them, ungraspable 
and unseen. 


Case 15 —Not Abiding In Clarity —/\7£ 4 
Ae 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 2. 


CH) 
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1 [Sie AME, MERE] [zhi dio wi nan, wéi xidn jidn zé]: “the supreme Way is 
not difficult; it simply dislikes picking and choosing.” The opening verse of the poem 
“Faith in Mind,” {4-04 [xin xin ming], attributed to the third patriarch of Zen, 
Sengcan (3 9A RHE [Jianzhi Séngcan]). The poem continues as follows: [ iH AGME, ME 


zw: | ISP RNG. 


the other?” Chinese original: [i€58B055. i822 EN fi). PHI. HAG. A 
tH. MAHA. |, from: CBR AREA AE A a Th RA EER). CBETA 
(Case 33). 
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GE. (ARMS, UAW. HAZE, FHAAES. | “The supreme Way is not difficult; 
it simply dislikes picking and choosing. Neither love nor hate, and you will clearly 
understand. Be off by a hair, and there is a gap as wide as the one separating heaven 
from earth.” 
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Zhaozhou, instructing the assembly, said: “’The supreme 
way is not difficult, it simply dislikes picking and choosing.,! 
But as soon as there is language, there is picking and choosing, 
there is ‘understanding’ and clarity. This old monk does not 
abide in clarity. Do you cherish and hold on to this ‘clarity’ 
or not?” At that time, a monk asked: “You say you do not 
abide in clarity, so what would you cherish and hold on to 
then?” Zhaozhou said: “I don’ t know, either.” The monk 
said: “If that monk does not know, then why do you say that 
you do not abide in clarity?” Zhaozhou said: “One asked for 
something and got something.? Now bow and withdraw.” 

1! “The supreme way is not difficult, it simply dislikes picking and choosing” : A 
quote. See note 1 of the Chinese text. 

2 “One has asked for something and has gotten something” : The original phrasing 
(H]#EN7%) leaves ample space for interpretation. It can mean that he has gotten an 


answer, but the Chinese word ## may also mean that he has succeeded in something. 
Here, it may perhaps mean succeeded in making the master fall into his trap. 
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The way that can be talked about is not the eternal way!® . 
Where the will of man is manifested, the way cannot be perceived. 
The way of the sky embraces all that is, but man feels compelled 
to build towering walls of things around himself, concealing the 
magnificence of the heavens, as contrary to the celestial things, 
those forming his world can be seized and played with. They can 
be controlled and understood, scrupulously examined from all an- 
gles, thrown into a bright light, revealing each one of their most 
minute details as clearly as the day. These things veil the truth 
of the sky, but without them, he is utterly blind, experiencing a 
meaningless truth, thrown into a dark, bottomless pit, which may 
be the essence of being, but which he feels compelled to flee, to 
rather take refuge in the luminous illusions of the world, where 
falsehood and caricatures abound, but where the comfort of ap- 
parent meaningfulness can bring him contentment. 


The deceitful clarity, or the meaningless truth, this is the 
choice presented to those who aspire to let themselves be shaped 
by the way of the sky. The wise knows that there is no point in 
choosing either. One should remain on the sharp edge separating 
hard truth from sweet delusion, language from silence, world from 
sky. To abide solely in one of them is an easy task, but to take 
upon oneself to brazenly go back and forth, to boldly step into the 
perilous mire for the benefit of others, this shows a mastery of the 
self, and its abandonment, a prerequisite to embracing the way. 
Explaining the ineffable, shedding light upon the abyss, what a 
ridiculous endeavor it is! And yet, a light-bearer of the way will 
accept to ridicule himself if it can save others. Encountering a 
bright student, overwhelmed by his newfound vision of his world 
but having yet to release the grip he exerts on his own self, he 
may even be humiliated by the one he intends to guide, but un- 
knowingly to the foolish and arrogant pupil, one who has humbly 
abandoned his own self cannot be humiliated, as there is nothing 
left to humiliate anymore. 


16Cf. The opening sentence of Laozi’ s Dao De Jing: “The way that can be 
spoken of is not the eternal, unchanging way. The name that can be named, 
is not the eternal, unchanging name.” TBA. Original Chinese: [iH8JiH, JF 
fie. 4A 44, FER 44.) From: Original Chinese text from: bE. CHIR 
WXCKR (7) BHF LA). HOR: WBE, 1966. p11 (Chapter 1). 
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When one dares to shed light upon the darkness, to bring 
words breaking the silence to pieces, contradiction is then easy 
to notice. As soon as one opens his mouth, inanity ineluctably 
echoes in the air, falling into the ears of the men of the world, but 
to the creatures of the wild, it is only a rumbling of the earth, a 
melody of life. Roaming the dusty, cluttered streets built by the 
hands of their fathers, two light-bearers, men of the way, may be 
seen running after shadows, like vivacious cats chasing their own 
tails. They are laughing loudly, knowing perfectly what they are 
doing, even if the onlookers consider them mad, as their voices 
rise to the loftiest heavens, resonating loudly across the earth. 
Like two stars colliding, this is the likelihood of such a pleasant 
encounter between two men of the way, and one should express 
gratitude to the heavens for being witness of such a rare event, a 
precious occasion to learn what one is destined to become. The 
wrinkled hand has pulled up the silky-smooth one of the novice, 
and they now stand upon the same ground. Both have gotten 
something, and both have lost every-thing. Something has been 
learned, and every-thing has been forgotten. A deep bow would be 
in order to conclude this frivolous play, as is the custom, but all the 
actors have vanished, and the stage has been cleared completely. 
After the long night, the dark season, nonetheless comes the grand 
rebirth of clarity, the triumphant return of the bright, and the 
unfolding of the play continues, without any interlude. 


Case 16 —Baizhang’ s Ducks —H SEF#R 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 53. 
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As Great Master Ma was taking a walk with Baizhang, 
they saw a skein of wild ducks flying by. The Great Master 
said: “What is that?” Baizhang said: “A skein of wild ducks.” 
The Great Master said: “Where did it go?” ! Baizhang said: 
“Tt flew away.” The Great Master then twisted the tip of 
Baizhang’ s nose, and Baizhang cried out in pain. The Great 
Master said: “Did it ever fly away?” 

1 “Where did it go?” : The word “skein” has been added in the translation, so 
as to avoid being forced to use a plural pronoun, absent in the original Chinese, to 


designate what went away, preserving the ambiguity between the birds and the whole 
of nature, seemingly at the center of this case. 


Arduous is the task of a guide to the way. The guide cannot 
simply take the hand of his protegee and lead him to it. The one 
guided must discover the path by himself, being only told how 
is he straying. The benevolent scout on the way will also place 
stumbling blocks on his course, testing his reactions and progress 
so that the novice would avoid more dangerous pitfalls. Seeing that 
one has yet to contemplate the purity of the empty sky, remaining 
a blind servant of the constellations of things, he must first lead 
him to realize his own predicament, his servitude to the world of 
men. 


Strolling along a calm river whose shore is coated with fresh 
snow, as woolly clouds silently pass over the land, undisturbed 
by the affairs of the living, the pathfinder and his protegee are 
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beholding the magnificence of nature. A skein of ducks, frightened 
by the intrusion of these curious creatures into their territory, then 
suddenly takes flight, soaring above the trees, soon concealed by 
the long, leafless branches, like as many arms imploring the sky 
for the coming of the spring and the renewal of life. Then comes 
the bait; then is the trap laid by the guide, in the form of the 
simplest possible question, the earthliest use of the tools of the 
world: “What is it?” 


Either truly blind or simply playing the game of the master, 
the protegee jumps head-long into the trap: “a skein of ducks.” 
An all too natural answer, and yet one that betrays his condition 
as a slave to things. The product of eons of careful selection, 
his mind instinctually notices the animals moving around him, 
detaching them from their background, his eyes focused on them, 
transforming each one of them into a thing of the world, bearing 
a name and being associated with countless characteristics. Each 
duck may be seen as an assemblage of succulent pieces of meat, or 
as a potential pet. It is recognized by his quack, and the skein is 
separated between drakes and hens. Even each feather, and each 
strand of hair of each feather, may even become a thing itself, 
according to an endless decomposition, a progressive shattering 
and dissection of the whole of nature by the mind, into countless 
things. The ducks themselves by their flight certainly merely reply 
to their instinct, pushing them to flee the cold, to escape the fangs 
and the claws of the beasts roaming the land or the arrows and 
bullets of our brethren. What drives this flight? Fear of death, 
lust for food or flesh, the same instincts indelibly carved in the 
innermost parts of ourselves. To see these animals as food or 
danger is a fundamental ground of our own being, and yet the 
reaching of our very essence demands that one sees beyond the 
vision offered to us by our instinct, that we courageously conquer 
our own nature, so that we would be able to behold the magnificent 
truth of nature, veiled by these things. 


Still caught in the trap, the novice is invited to go even deeper 
inside it by the guide: “Where did it go?,” to which, once again, 
an obvious answer is given: “It flew away.” The guide then takes 
the matter into his own hands, twisting the nose of this man who 
jumped into his snare, as he cries in pain. This pain brings him 
back to the earth, pointing out the fact that he is not a disembod- 
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ied mind, but also flesh and bones, with this dolorous experience 
awaking his most profound instinct, as he uncontrollably lets a stri- 
dent sound rush out of his mouth. The ducks have bitten his nose, 
and the one bitten is now flying away, away from the delusions 
of the world, as things become clearer, until all things themselves 
vanish. 


Each duck is part of the whole of life. Life itself is a part 
of the earth, encompassed by the sky, but when these are seen in 
their truth, there is only one thing that englobes all that is, and 
this is the way of the sky. This realization is the last step before 
the last thing itself fades away, together with the last remnants of 
the world, leaving no-thing. The landscape does not change at all. 
It now only shines in its truth, outside of the boundaries set out 
by men, not existing as mere things, but rather felt as a whole, 
before being experienced as no-thing-ness. Then, the fluttering of 
the wings is seamlessly woven together with the cry of pain and the 
voice of the master. The beak of the duck is felt on one’s nose at all 
times, and the wintery scene unfolded in front of their eyes cannot 
be distinguished from the beauty of springtime. Boundaries have 
fallen, and even without having taken one more step, the protegee 
has reached his destination, having transcended his care for his 
own life and his fear of death, the frontier between the two having 
wasted away, enduringly freeing him from his instincts, showing 
him the ineffable truth of all things. 


Case 17 —Fayan’ s Hairbreadth —yiih Si# 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 17. 
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1 [28] [hdo]: “a hair” / “a very small [quantity].” 

2 [8408] S: CAI] [xudn gé]: “a great gap.” 

3 A quote from the poem: “Faith in Mind” (fa-t$% [xin xin ming]), attributed to 
the third patriarch of Zen, Sengcan (Sit #444 B€ [Jianzhi Sengcan]). The context of 
this verse is as follows: [7H AR#E, MEGRDRIE. (ALT, TAWA. SMA, Ai 
#408. | “The supreme Way is not difficult; it simply dislikes picking and choosing. 
Neither love nor hate, and you will clearly understand. Be off by a hair, and there is 
a gap as wide as the one separating heaven from earth.” 
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Fayan asked Xiushanzhu: “‘If there is only a hairsbreadth 
of difference, it is the distance between heaven and earth.’ ! 
How do you understand it?” Xiushanzhu said: “If there is 
only a hairsbreadth of difference, it is the distance between 
heaven and earth.” Fayan said: “If this is it, how would one 
get it?” Xiushanzhu said: “For this humble monk, this is it. 
How is it for the master?” Fayan said: “If there only is a 
hairsbreadth of difference, it is the distance between heaven 
and earth.” Xiushanzhu then made a deep bow. 


1 A quote, see note 3 of the Chinese text. 


The great desert, the seemingly infinite expanse where unifor- 
mity reigns supreme and nothing can be distinguished, is the place 
where man loses all notions of distances, dimensions, or substance. 
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This inscrutable location may appear to the onlooker as having the 
breadth of a snowflake, or the one of an entire galaxy. It may seem 
to be covered with the darkest soot, or resplendent like the most 
intense brazier. There, to perceive the smallest interstice separat- 
ing things is to lift up the veil covering the constellations of things 
forming the world, to chase away silence with noise, to eliminate 
plainness by introducing distinctions and contrasts. Having ceased 
to be a man of yes and no, of large and small, the widest chasm 
then inspires no fear in his heart, being considered in the same 
way as the most insignificant fissure. The silvery moon is indeed 
touching the tip of our noses, and our fingertips are licked by the 
flames of the sun. One step, and we cross rivers and oceans. One 
bite, and we swallow the entirety of life. Drinking a lake, we have 
not wet our lips, and the blinking of our eyes is enough for glori- 
ous Civilizations to rise and fall. Where there are no things, there 
is neither gap nor absence. Oneness reigns, without distinction 
between ruler and ruled, the lord and his dominion.'” 


The lover of the desert nonetheless rarely spends all his days 
enjoying its serene quietude. Having experienced no-thing-ness 
indeed renders him more able to navigate the complexities of the 
citadel of things sheltering most of his kind. Seeing the nature of 
his brethren and piercing through their hearts with his gaze, he 
playfully interacts with them. Seeing himself in the eyes of one 
of them, he may decide to explore this strange mind in front of 
him, to attempt to draw out something from what appears to be 
an inexhaustible well of things. He then dares to ask if this man 
sees the difference between the breadth of his hair and the distance 
between heaven and earth. To acknowledge such a difference would 
be to stain the pristine blanket of snow offered by the heavens, to 
break an infinitely large panel of glass, first cleaved in two, but 
soon shattered into innumerable shards, which, in turn, then cut 
everything that crosses their paths. The ears and the tongue of 
the one to whom this is asked play with the world and with words, 
but his mind is still occupied by his true home, the place where no- 
thing is found, and where everything is . His reply is therefore the 
one of a mirror: he reflects the image offered to him, refusing to be 
played, rather returning the present of the stranger to the one who 
gave it, simply repeating the question. Why such rudeness? To 
the one whose home is no-thing-ness, a thing offered is a burden 


See: HRM. (HEASRIENF). HRHt: APFKLLEG, 1915. p139 (Case 17). 
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placed upon his shoulder, an alienation from his beloved dwelling, 
a temptation to once again jump into the trap and find himself 
enslaved by the cluttered world of things. Refusing to interpret, 
to engage in argumentation, the question is heard as a mere sound 
rather than an assembly of words to be deciphered. It is heard as 
a piece of the earth and the sky rather than a thing of the world 
of man. He is himself boldly standing like a granite wall towering 
over the land, and this noise of the world simply reverberates upon 
its surface, falling back into the ears of the one who emitted it. 


The dweller of the desert shares with this empty expanse its 
most fundamental nature. He is a mirror and a piece of glass, 
both letting light come through it and reflecting an image. Facing 
a neighbor, another one of its inhabitants, he not only sees himself 
but also hears the echo of each sound he produces bouncing again 
and again. The one attempting to explore the other then becomes 
the one who is investigated, but as they recognize what they are 
facing, all distinctions soon fade away. Having met this other self, 
the distinction between them vanishes, as the gap between them 
is now less than a hairbreadth, and they are now in communion. 
The countrymen return to their common homeland, hand in hand, 
mind in mind, having nothing left to prove, and nothing left to 
offer. 


Case 18 —Dizang’ s Most Intimate —Hhjsi 
BY) 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 20. 
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1 [iti] S: [2101] [yi li]: “meandering” / “winding.” 
2 [Bi] S: [2871] [qin qié]: “close and dear” / “familiar.” 
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Dizang asked Fayan: “Where are you going, senior monk?” 
Fayan said: “I am on pilgrimage, wandering, guided by the 
winds.” Dizang said: “Why are you doing this pilgrimage?” 
Fayan said: “I don’ t know.” Dizang said: “Non-knowing is 
most intimate.” Fayan suddenly attained great enlightenment. 


Life is driven by an instinct of exploration, of wandering. This 
is what led it out of the womb of the sea, as it crawled onto the 
dry land, before covering the entirety of the earth and occupying 
the thin coat of air clothing our planet. Some creatures continue 
to search for greener pastures to satiate the hunger of their body, 
while others set themselves on a spiritual quest, seeking wisemen 
and exotic rituals, ascetics and new visions of their world. The 
destination of such a journey is nonetheless often a homecoming, 
a return to their roots, showing that what they sought always was 
within the reach of their trembling hands, within the scope of their 
inquisitive gaze. Stumbling upon a man of undeniable experience, 
the pilgrim will sooner or later have to be confronted with this 
question: “Where are you going?” Where are we all going, as 
a whole? This should be the answer that should be pondered. 
Together carried by the tender embrace of the arms of our pearly 
galaxy, we are all gently carried on the way of the sky. The clear- 
minded wanderer now sees this, as he spends nights enthralled by 
the glorious sight of these extended arms, painted with care in 
the celestial vault, with myriads of luminous dots illuminating the 
obsidian dome like rivers of diamonds, each representing a world 
of its own. He is now a pilgrim carried on the way, following the 
winds, having forgotten his own will on the road and given up his 
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self to be swallowed by the creatures roaming the mountains. The 
names of the countries he passed through have left his mind, and 
he has no notion of the duration of his wandering. Intrigued by this 
perplexing answer, this demonstration of his mastery of the pitfalls 
of the world, as he utters words that are right on the edge between 
earth and world, neither attempting to grasp a preconceived reality 
nor retreating into silence, the man of experience decides to dig 
a little deeper into the heart of the surprising traveler, suddenly 
throwing another question at him: “Why are you undertaking 
this pilgrimage?” 


The words of the fool often echo with those of the wise. The 
former is often difficult to differentiate from the latter, and just 
like when the destination is found to be the starting point, the first 
words are often identical to the last, those uttered with great care 
after a lifetime of reflection and practice: “I do not know!” “No 
idea!” What changes is the mind at their source, and thus the same 
sentence may represent the pinnacle of the discovery of nature, or 
a crude display of one’ s inanity. Hearing such an answer, one 
is nonetheless forced to face a more terrible danger than any of 
those encountered in the wilderness by the pilgrim. Presented with 
such ambiguity, one would be tempted to try to discern the wise 
from the fool, the one who knows from the ignorant, the proficient 
master from the novice. This would nonetheless be to stray and to 
fall into the pit, to cloak clarity with obscurity. When one ceases 
to shatter the whole of nature into pieces, the wise can no longer be 
discerned from the fool. The home then becomes the most exotic 
location, and the remote and strange lands are seen as familiar. 


The end of the path of learning is the forgetfulness of what 
has been learned, completing the circle of existence. Thus is the 
pilgrim graciously offered a final remark: “Non-knowing is the 
most intimate.” When there is no longer an opposition between 
wise and fool, a contrast between staying and journeying, the home 
and the foreign, then can one finally realize that the home is where 
the heart takes its source, the place where knowledge has vanished, 
where only the whole is felt, before this whole, in turn, itself dis- 
appears, leaving only no-thing-ness in its stead. True intimacy is 
then discovered, as distances no longer have meaning, and we are 
not only close to the whole of nature, but rather are the whole of 
nature, with each thread of our being seamlessly weaved with all 
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that is. 


Case 19 —Jiashan Brandishes The Sword 
— FR LL FES 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 68. 
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1 [#82] S: [M9] [qi]: “to perch” / “to stay.” 

2 [42] [qt]: The third-person pronoun: “he.” 

ae Giese | [mén ting shi shé]: Literally “the facilities of the front garden.” It here 
seems to mean “teaching methods.” The “front garden” indeed often designates a 
place where Zen is pracieed, and the “facilities” are the skillful means used to teach 
disciples. (See: [PReiiiise, FANART ZS — ET 
BARE BOI, ADE, 8 BP BUA BARA. M [PURE cait | Bits 77 ak. | From: & 
Ma. CBRE KAEL). IEEE Het, 2004. p3606) 

4 [A##] [ri li]: “to enter the matter of the inner essence.” The word ## [li] can 
designate different things. In addition to the “inner essence,” it commonly designates 
“logic” or the works of the mind, such as the sciences, and also the idea of establishing 
things according to a particular form of order. 
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A monk asked Jiashan: “What if one sweeps away the 
dust! and sees the Buddha?” Jiashan said: “One must bran- 
dish the sword.” If one does not brandish the sword, the fish- 
erman remains in a nest [of reeds].” * “The monk asked 
Shishuang about this: “What if one sweeps away the dust and 
sees the Buddha?” Shishuang said: “He has no country, so 
where would one stumble upon him?” The monk told this to 
Jiashan. Jiashan ascended the rostrum and said: “Concern- 
ing the facilities of the front garden,* this old monk is ahead of 
Shishuang, but to enter the matter of the inner essence” and 
for deep dialogues, Shishuang is one hundred steps ahead.” 

1 “The dust” : It often designates the things of the world, and its delusions. 
2 “The sword” : It is linked with man’ s capacity to discern things, his mind acting 
like a sword that separates what is fundamentally one. 


3 “The facilities of the front garden” : See note 3 of the Chinese text. 
4 “The inner essence” : See note 4 of the Chinese text. 


The delusions and worries occupying our mind, and even the 
very things forming our world, may appear to be specks of dust on 
the spotless mirror displaying the truth of being.'® Once one has 
begun to see this enthralling image, he feels compelled to diligently 
scrub this dust, in the hope of being able to contemplate it in all its 
purity. Doing so, one nonetheless remains caught in the weeds of 
the world, like vines tightly entangled all around his body, leaving 
him unable to move and see. He then suddenly realizes that he is 
covered in dust up to his neck, and the more he sweeps it away, the 
more he is buried in it. He ceases to vainly strike the dust with the 
sword of his reason, his discerning mind that cuts all things into 
neat pieces, as the more he cuts, the more numerous are the things 
entrapping him, increasingly finer grains that invade the smallest 


'8See the story of Huineng’ s verse about the mirror and the dust in the 
first chapter of the “Platform Sutra of the Sixth Patriarch” (7\7HI44). 
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interstice. The path toward freedom begins when he realizes that 
he is battling against windmills, against the winds and the seas, a 
futile enterprise. His sword must be brandished far above his head, 
pointed at the clear azure sky, once all the clouds have scattered, !® 
as an acknowledgment that reason is powerless against the all- 
encompassing realm. Offered to the heavens, thrown into the air, 
it is when it is abandoned that the dust begins to be carried away 
by the vigorous gusts occupying the lower heavens, when the reeds 
trapping the fisherman start to wither away, leaving the waters as 
clear as the celestial dome. His field of view finally unobstructed, 
he nonetheless finds himself lost, as what he beholds is not what 
he sought. The face of a god, the hand of a guide transcending 
man’ s nature, a holy one dwelling in a sanctified land, this is 
what he expected, but he now only sees nothing. 


A celestial being is someone who abides in the heavens, in 
the essence of being, this glorious space heartily welcoming the 
being of all beings within its arms. To live in the heavens is to 
live in no-thing-ness, which is the foundation of the sky and all 
that it encompasses. This is the place where there is not a single 
thing, and thus there is no land where the celestial being may 
be stumbled upon, no object that could offer us a faithful image 
of him to behold. Abiding in no-thing-ness, he is nowhere to be 
found. He cannot be found, simply because he has never been out 
of sight. When one sweeps away the dust, he is the dust. When 
one polishes the mirror, he is the mirror, but man needs to open 
his eyes to his own nature. 


The truth of being is embraced when the sweeper realizes that 


See the following story: “On the eve of his last battle at Minatogawa, 
Kusunoki Masashige asked the eminent Yuan dynasty Zen Master Mingji 
Chuzhun (Minki Soshun: 1264-1338), who had come to Japan and lived in 
both Kencho-ji and Kennin-ji Temples: ‘when thoughts of life and death oc- 
cur one after another, what is one to do?’ ‘Cut off both heads and let your 
one sword rest icy against the sky,’ he replied. With this, Masashige overcame 
life and death to become a man of the Great Death (daishi teinin).” From: 
Kusumoto Bun’ ya; Ruymar, Michael D. (Tr). Zengo Nyimon —An Introduc- 
tion to Zen Words and Phrases . [unpublished manuscript]; Original Japanese: 
RIE RM Os ic 6 THIET SATA Ic. DABNCRHIL CT. BRR + MC MSF 
(2 EL te AB 7G © sy (89 HY A MT (— SPY —— = /\) ict T. ERED 
BRACE COME SB. CATHIE OCITmH. EMMELKECA,Y MGAe 
BUTT IL. BIR fo TH CRATH EF. Chichi oT, IEMA 
MeRBGEL CKO KE RoKOCT.| From: AZAAMHE. CHAAR)» 
Rat: AVS], 1982. p27. 
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there is no dust to be swept away, and that there is no mirror to 
clean. There is no one sweeping things, and nowhere where dust 
could accumulate. Then is no-thing-ness completely unveiled, with 
the vanishing of all things, even the very idea of no-thing-ness 
itself. Then, no encounter is needed, as there is no one to face, 
and yet, all has been fulfilled. 
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Part III 


The Spring of the Self 
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When the first buds timidly pierce through the melting snow, 
as the first rays of dawn illuminate the countryside and the birds 
gently sing their songs of seduction and mirth, the eyes of man 
rejoice in this wondrous sight, feeling the relief he begged for to 
the heavens finally arriving, showing a faint smile on his face as 
he passes the threshold of his abode, admiring the glorious rise of 
life out the earth, the triumphant return of the spring. 


The snowy garment enshrouding the earth has now been burnt 
by the fiery rays of the sun. Vast arrays of blades of grass incon- 
spicuously emerge out of the depths, and legions of rodents venture 
out of their lair, while the trees are slowly painted with green dots, 
increasingly covering their nakedness. The man who has passed 
through the winter of no-thing-ness now sees the spectacle unfold- 
ing in front of his eye under a peculiar light, as things emerging 
out of no-thing-ness, the spring born out of the winter. He forgot 
himself in the darkness of the frigid months, but now, as he sees 
the buds, the birds, the wild flowers, and his brethren leisurely 
strolling on the country paths, the uniformity of the place where 
there is no-thing gives way to a splendid variety of things and 
beings, revealed through the brilliance of the day. Through en- 
counters with others, it is also his own self that emerges out of 
the barren landscape of the winter. He is a shoot sprouting out 
of a branch that appeared dead but now reveals itself full of life. 
He is a person whose mind now cuts the oneness of nature into 
a collection of things and beings, who shapes no-thing-ness itself 
into things, who causes the desert to flourish into a lush meadow. 


As the trees are now wrapped in a mantle of bright leaves, 
veiling their bark, their substance, their essence, so is man now 
putting on a mask concealing his true nature, one that allows him 
to become a full-fledged member of the world of men, to penetrate 
the great citadel edified by his kind, where he will find understand- 
ing, recognition, and meaning, at the price of a forgetfulness of his 
own true face. Exalted among men, rejoicing in the brotherly in- 
teractions, the dances, the conversations, eagerly playing his part 
in the great play of life, he celebrates the clemency of the heavens, 
the generosity of his world, without care, without worry, forgetting 
the revelation that was offered to him when he was dispossessed 
of every single thing. 


The citadel is nonetheless more than a refuge of the deluded, 
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a place of forgetfulness and ignorance. Those who have kept the 
treasure of the winter in their heart, not letting the alluring for- 
getfulness sown in man by the springtime grow within themselves, 
indeed continually roam its paved streets, looking through the 
latticed windows, seeing the no-thing-ness underlying all things, 
ready to offer a sobering potion to those intoxicated by the illu- 
sions of the bright, and to cause them to once again contemplate 
their true face. Some of them crack the heavy mask covering their 
faces with a deafening shout, letting them once again see that 
there is something behind it and that the mask is not who they 
are. Others will convince them to take this mask off by them- 
selves by ridiculing this instrument crafted by the hands of man, 
so poorly reflecting his glorious nature. Some will even let them- 
selves be brought out of their citadel, into the great lake formed 
by the melting of the winter snow, seeing its wobbly surface offer- 
ing them a vision of themselves, pointing out the falsehood of the 
mask and the truth of what is beyond it, a face of light, like the 
one of the stars, showing them what they are, with the distinction 
between their face and the stars themselves slowly fading away. 
And yet they still stand there on the face of the earth down below, 
protruding out of it, just like the minute shiny dots illuminating 
the celestial vault stand out of the darkness encompassing all that 
is . 
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Case 20 —No “Good” And “Evil” —4 
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Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 23. 
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1 [#8] [zhi]: “to put” / “to place” / “to throw.” 

2 [EAE] [chf cht]: “to waver” / “to hesitate” 

3 [PRER] S: [P32] [song li]: “to shake in fear.” 

4 (Si) S: £54] [yt md]: “[something] is like this” (modern Chinese: #4, 40 
st). 

5 [#1] [zhé]: This word is not here used in its literal sense, meaning “person.” 
Associated with the particle “t®” at the end of the sentence, the word 7 [zhé] is 
used as a conjunction linking the two parts of the sentence and expressing the fact 
that a judgment is stated. Here, this judgment concerns the fact that the head- 
monk Ming is mistaken concerning his belief that the patriarch’s teaching represents 
a secret. The following quote represents another example of such structure: [ATi 
Seabee, BZSR.| (From: Ke ERA (eed) ) 

6 [32] S: [8] [méng]: “to receive [a favor].” 
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As the sixth patriarch was pursued by the head-monk 
Ming in the Dayu mountain range, he placed the bowl and 
robe! on a stone in the road and said: “This vestment is 
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just a symbol of faith. It is not something that can be fought 
about. Go ahead and take it.” When Ming tried to pick it up, 
it would not move and was as heavy as a mountain. Ashamed, 
trembling, he then said: “I came to ask for the Dharma, 
not for the robe! May the one walking begin to instruct me, 
please!” The patriarch said: “Do not think in terms of ‘good’ 
and ‘evil.’ Right when you achieve this, then what will the 
Head-Monk Ming’ s true face be?” With these words, Ming 
experienced a great enlightenment. Sweat covered his body. 
He cried and bowed, saying: “Besides these secret words and 
meanings that you have offered me, is there an even deeper 
teaching?” The patriarch replied: “What I have told you now 
is no secret at all. If you reflect and see your own true face,? 
the ’secret’ will then be with you.” Ming said: “Even though 
this monk was part of Huangmei’s congregation, he in fact had 
yet to see his true face. Through your benevolent guidance, 
today I reached this place. It is like someone who drinks water 
and knows by himself whether it is warm or cold. Now, the 
one walking is this monk’ s teacher.” The patriarch replied: 
“You may think this, but both you and I have Huangmei as 
our teacher. Just keep this good thing that you have gotten.” 
1 “The bowl and the robe” : The symbols of his authority as patriarch, transmitted 


to him by his predecessor. 
2 “Your own true face,” that is, one’ s true nature. 


Since its mysterious emergence in the watery entrails of the 
ocean, life has been unceasingly driven by the opposition between 
the self and the other, the inside and the outside, the subject and 
the object. Life indubitably forms a whole, but each living be- 
ing experiences the world only through the flow of its own senses, 
perceiving it from a singular perspective, anchored to a body, and 
attached to a peculiar location on the earth and a time linked with 
the falling of the grains of sand of the celestial hourglass. The nar- 
rowness of this horizon, this permanently constrained landscape, 
kindles the fire of desire within the nerves or the minds of these 
beings, where the stream of the senses is turned into a world, 
either crude or complex, where meaning is built and sought. Sur- 
vival, the perpetuation of their being, or pleasure, these are the 
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different facets of desire driving their existence, allowing them to 
pass on their most fundamental legacy, a portion of their very 
flesh, to a new generation. Being oblivious to the nature of being, 
which transcends all individuality, they ferociously strive against 
their brethren and cousins. They forcefully appropriate things and 
extinguish lives to get ahead of others and see their self being ex- 
alted among their peers, being rewarded with the bodies of the 
vanquished for their mercilessness, and with injections of pleasur- 
able substances flowing through their flesh, contenting their minds. 
Such is the existence of the slave to life, of the bondservant to the 
world, the captive to the self. 


Driven by his most deeply entrenched instincts, the root of 
life, the greedy thus may steal earthly creations and appropriate 
worldly ideas for his personal benefit, but there is one thing that 
cannot be forcefully taken from others, as it is an absence rather 
than a presence, an absence that is more precious than any pos- 
session. The poor of the earth, having no-thing, leaves the robber 
powerless and frustrated. Having completely let go of the world, 
having taken distance from all things, he does not even recog- 
nize life from death, and thus even the sharpest knife would not 
be enough to deprive him of his life. The most absolute poverty 
therefore surpasses the greatest wealth, granting absolute power 
by not being bound to the power of the world and the men ob- 
stinately wielding it. Fortunately, even the most envious dweller 
of the world, seized by an uncontrollable jealousy, seeing his self 
being humiliated by what he perceives to be the exaltation of an- 
other, his defeat at the great game of life, may still amend his 
ways, a prelude to the discovery of the way of the sky. 


The man of the world beholds his own self in a mirror, but 
the man of the way only sees the clear sky itself, no mirror, no 
self, and no speck of dust of the world. To refrain from shattering 
the perfect unicity of the sky with the sword of reason, this is the 
first step. One must forget the words “yes” and “no,” “good” 
and “evil,” letting the sky be as it is, encompassing all that is 
in perfect seamlessness, without the slightest trace of separation. 
The last step is the collapse of the last wall, the one dividing the 
inside from the outside, the self and the other. Then can a true 
illumination occur, with the sky finally unobstructed by the things 
created by the mind of the living or left as an inheritance by the 
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dead. Then can one’ s true face be seen, not in a mirror, but 
rather in the whole of the heavens. Pervaded by this awareness, 
the springtime of his existence can then arrive. The great life can 
now begin, and the darkness of death can be left behind. White 
lilies sprouting from the melting snow. Blades of freshly grown 
grass covered in dew scintillating like innumerable emerald hairs 
in the light of the dawn, while a murmuration of starlings elegantly 
hovers over a translucent river calmly carrying the ice of the winter 
to the salty womb of the sea, his own true face is this splendid 
scenery, seen in its totality rather than a mere aggregate of things, 
seen as the seamless whole where the living and the dead cannot 
be discerned from one another, where the earth is merged with the 
heavens, and the inside is harmoniously blended with the outside. 
This revelation was never concealed. It has always been readily 
apparent. He only had to open his eyes and let go of things to 
behold its vivifying truth. 


Case 21 —There Is No Teacher — RF #@ #44 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 11. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 53. 
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1 [i] S: [1] [chudng]: “to eat” / “to drink.” 

2 [44] [jm rij: literally “today,” but here seemingly designating the realm hidden 
by the walls of things of the world, the “Nirvana” that is here and now, but which 
the men of the world fail to perceive. 

3 [[£] [kuang]: “to rectify.” As it is used in this case, this word may be more precisely 
defined as “to instruct by pointing out the errors [of the disciples].” 
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Huangbo, instructing the assembly, said: “You are drinkers 
of lees, all of you! If you continue to peregrinate like this, 
where will the ‘today!’ be? Do you even know that in this 
great empire of Tang, there is no Zen teacher?” At this mo- 
ment, a monk came forward and said: “But everywhere there 
are people helping disciples and guiding congregations, what 
about them?” Huangbo said: “I do not say that there is no 
Zen, I only say that there is no teacher.” 


1 “Today,” that is, the realm of Nirvana, of the quenching of the self, which is here 
and now, within the reach of all beings, at all times. 


Delving into gigantic piles of scrolls, or eagerly drinking the 
eloquent words uttered by others, all depicting their experiences, 
their journey of liberation from the delusions of the world, one 
may come to think that these tales represent genuine substitutes 
for such personal experiences. But to meticulously read a detailed 
map does not equal performing the journey in the land it describes, 
and likewise, the precious pieces of advice and benevolent guidance 
of the men of the way do not represent an enlightenment. The 
drinker of lees has yet to taste the sweetness of the wine and feel 
the inebriation that comes with the flowing of the fermented blood 
of the fruits of the earth through his veins, pervading the entirety 
of his flesh, but being ignorant, he fails to see that the lees differ 
from the wine. 


The neophyte may nonetheless be seized by a thirst for a va- 
riety of experiences, seeking them by extensively wandering across 
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the earth, visiting the masters of what he considers his art. He 
guzzles their expertly crafted discourses and imitates their skill- 
ful behavior, but constantly standing in their shadow, the light 
of truth is concealed by what he sees as a source of illumination, 
seeing a brilliant halo surrounding these men, mistaking what con- 
ceals and dims the light for the source of radiance itself. He begs 
other men for the dregs, but every step he takes is in a lake of the 
most succulent elixir, graciously offered by nature itself. What he 
seeks is not to be found at another corner of the earth, drawn out 
of the voluble mouth of a teacher, or extracted out of a piece of 
worn-out parchment written by the lords of bygone eras. The lux- 
uriant paradise he desperately yearns for is always right in front of 
him, waiting to be discovered, it is “today,” “here,” what is given 
to him to feel, first-hand, without any mediation whatsoever. One 
may write entire libraries describing in detail the delicate scent of 
a rose to someone deprived of the sense of olfaction from birth, 
but these mountains of words would be instantly superseded by 
a mere flash of the smell of the flower’ s unique fragrance. This 
scent, this light, and this sound are here with us today. Yester- 
day is a haphazard heap of blurry memories, and the morrow is 
a dream, a fictitious product of our fertile imagination. Only the 
present is within the reach of our senses, and only it can show us 
the way. 


Gulping the ocean whose waves are stirred up by the moon to 
the last drop, and swallowing the incandescent sun and the most 
distant stars until all that is left in the world is the most absolute 
darkness, this is how the newcomer to the way may discover the 
bliss of inebriation that comes with the great liberation. Growing 
together with the trees budding at the first signs of the spring, 
sprouting out of the earth at each instant, and giving fruits that 
feed the whole of life, this is what freedom is, freedom from the 
yoke of the self, the narrowness of one’ s horizon. No matter how 
skilled and how willing a brother is to help, the blindfold placed 
over the eyes of each one of us during our infancy is too thick 
and tight to be removed by another. Only when the head shrinks 
into an insignificant speck of dust will it naturally fall down to the 
ground, with this speck of dust then carried by the air, indistin- 
guishable from the ethereal substance forming the heavens.?? and 


20See Yuanwu’ s commentary on this case: “The more one seeks, the more 
he doesn’ t see. The more one bears, the more he sinks down,” Chinese original: 
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thus the pilgrim often clumsily falls into the quicksand of words 
and illusions. There is nothing to be learned, and no piece of earth 
is more sacred than another. Every word ever uttered is a scrip- 
ture, and every step is done onto hallow ground, if only one opens 
up his eyes and sees that he is in heaven and that this place is 
devoid of any thing. When all has been drunk to the last drop, 
nothing remains. What is left is no-thing. As soon as one opens 
up his mouth to ask, he becomes deaf, but when he finally em- 
braces silence, he will then begin to hear the great answer. The 
way is the vanishing of words, and words mark the vanishing of 
the way.?! There is no teacher of the way of the sky but the way 
itself, right in front of us, as always. Heavily intoxicated by the 
medicine of the world, giving rise to the sweet illusion of the self, 
and inebriated by the most potent pharmakon of the earth and the 
sky, dispelling this delusion of the self through a sublime ecstasy 
from it, the counteracting and the interplay of both is what allows 
us to perceive the elation of the exposure to what “today” is. 


Case 22 —The Great Talk About The 
Great Death —A% Kis 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 41. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 63. 
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2lSee: Villalba, Dokusho. Hekiganroku. Crénicas del Acantilado Azul . 
Miraguano Ediciones. 1994. p52: “El Zen es el fin del discurso. El discurso 
es el fin del Zen. El] fin del discurso es el Zen. El] fin del Zen es el discurso. 
El discurso del fin es el Zen. El discurso del Zen es el fin. El del es fin Zen 
discurso el. Zen del es el discurso fin el. etc. tec. cet. tce. ...” 
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Zhaozhou asked Touzi: “How it is when a man who has 
died the great death! comes back to life?” Touzi said: “One 
should not walk about in the night. The first rays of dawn 
shall soon come.” 


1 “The great death,” that is, the death of the ego, of the deluded self, prelude to a 
rebirth as an enlightened man. 


As the unceasing turning of the gigantic celestial wheels con- 
tinues, our home planet revolves around the great luminary that 
feeds life with its fiery splendor, bowing in front of this brilliant 
sphere and thereby marking the seamless succession of the seasons 
on its surface. The fall of the reddened foliage of the forests, ex- 
posing bare the crooked branches to the fresh zephyr, is a sign of 
death, the quenching of the fire of life, with the frigid winter leav- 
ing only haphazardly scattered embers standing out of the pristine 
white coat covering the earth. When man ceases to grasp the myr- 
iad of things both assisting and burdening him, they immediately 
drop to the ground, revealing his nakedness, and finally allowing 
him to see himself, without being covered by his possessions, be- 
longing both to the earth and to the world. The abrupt fall of 
man, the total collapse of his world, occurring suddenly when his 
will to support it finally wavers, is a walk toward the great death, 
the winter of the mind, when all colors fade into pure darkness, 
and all shapes are veiled under a thick blanket of icy flakes poured 
down by wooly clouds. 


Far from the end of one’ s being, the great death rather is the 
uncovering of its truth. Stripped away of all things, the only thing 
that remains is his self, and this represents a unique opportunity 
to let this last thing go as well. Only what one knows to be his 
possession may be given up, and thus the revelation of one’ s 
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bare face is a prerequisite to being free from the burden of one’ s 
own individuality, ceasing to be a mere beholder of the light, but 
realizing that one is light itself. Utter darkness then cannot be 
discerned from total brightness. The winter marries the summer, 
and life is one with death, tightly interweaved, one into the other. 
Having let go of all things, serenely abiding in indiscrimination, 
perfect light or complete obscurity, dispossessed of his self, the 
incomparable satisfaction that is felt is nonetheless impossible to 
share with others while one remains in this blissful state. Dwelling 
in the shadows, no one can see him, and thus his existence leaves 
no traces upon the lives of others. 


The one who has survived the harshness of the winter is 
nonetheless called to educate the summer children so that they 
may also be prepared for it, embracing it without fear nor appre- 
hension. The one who has experienced the death of the self is in 
the best position to point out the essence of life to the men who 
are unaware of its omnipresent nature. Composedly stepping out 
of the darkness, incarnating the first rays of the dawn, the dead 
man resurrects and boldly walks back into the lively streets filled 
with blinding light. He answers the naive or malicious questions of 
the vagabonds, and points out the shadows with his finger, seldom 
noticed by them, inviting them to stretch their bodies and minds 
between light and shadow, the world of things and no-thing-ness, 
experiencing the contrast between these two mysterious poles of 
being, before letting this contrast also disappear into the infinite 
chasm out of which all things are born. 


Case 23 —Everyone Has A Radiance —\ 
AaB OG AE 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 86. 
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Yunmen, giving instruction, said: “Everyone has his own 
radiance. When you try to look [at it], you cannot see [it], only 
utter darkness. What is this radiance of man?” He himself 
replied: “The kitchen; the temple’ s entrance gate.” ! Again, 
he said: “No-thing is preferable to good things.” 


1 “The entrance gate” : Literally, “the three gates,” which are found at the entrance 
of Buddhist monasteries. 


So bright and pervasive is the light of the world that it eclipses 
the light burning within the heart of man, the innermost lamp 
shining over his surroundings. Even when he succeeds in dimming 
the blinding glare of the things around him, he cannot see this 
source of brilliance, but rather only the scattered rays reflected on 
the earthly creations of man or nature. Attempting to shed light 
upon light, all that one would see would be uniformity, brightness 
equal to darkness in the absence of form or color. No matter where 
it shines, light nonetheless remains true to its nature. The source 
is no different than the destination, and as its glow is diffused all 
around, revealing the objects upon which it is reflected, it is seen 
as an image, something that is more than mere radiance, as it is 
light carrying a peculiar depiction of the world. 


When one has perceived the nature of the light, seeing that 
the brilliance coming out of his own essence is the same as the one 
of the sun and the stars, the one pervading the serpentine rivers 
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covering the dry land while nourishing the leaves and the grasses 
near their shores, fostering their growth, then can one see his own 
true face, reflected in the countless objects of the world made by 
the hands of man, or by the various branches of the majestic tree 
of life. It is in what is closest to us that our own nature may 
be revealed most clearly. The door of our home separates the 
intimate from the open world or from the kitchen in which we 
prepare the food that sustains our body several times a day. It is 
in everydayness that the self may most certainly be found. It 
uncovers itself when one is least looking to observe it, coming 
close to the one whose mind is free from desire and ambition, 
one who lets the light of his self become a gentle glow, like the 
one of moon during the most obscure hours of the night, rather 
than a blazing sun that floods the earth with the most ardent 
flames, blinding those impudent and imprudent enough to behold 
its countenance. What is the light of the self, may one ask? It 
is the most insignificant object present in our life, or the most 
exalted possession of our kind. It is the dust covering the feet of 
the indigent, or the golden statue adorning the holiest of holies of 
a tribe. It is the cup in which we drink the liquid of life, or the 
clothes wrapped around our shoulders. Even in the experience of 
seeing or hearing the very words designating these things may one 
see manifestations of his most essential nature, emanation of his 
self, a radiation of the primordial nature of the whole of the earth 
and the skies. 


To see one’ s own reflection in the vast heaps of things of the 
world may come as a seemingly insignificant and yet life-changing 
event, a profound revelation changing the course of one’s existence, 
his whole outlook upon life itself and his own self. It may be the 
best thing in his life, the most precious gift offered to him by the 
world, and yet, it does not equal the extreme peacefulness that 
comes with the extinction of the last sparks of the self, the release 
of all things of the world. Better than even the best thing in this 
world, is to become no-thing-ness itself, what remains when all has 
been let go of. It is in its own annihilation, fused with everything 
else, that the self shines in its truth, when all appears unchanged, 
and yet no-thing is all that is perceived, with the golden sun and 
the silvery moon, the dark earth and the bright stars, all seen 
clearly and yet not a single thing being distinguished from another. 
The self then is fully one with the whole, and being itself ceases 
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to be a mere idea, to become a sensation, reaching from the very 
beginning of time until its end. 


Case 24 —Medicine And Disease Strive 
Against Each Other —22jJa 401A 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 87. 
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Yunmen, instructing the assembly, said: “Medicine and 
disease strive against each other. The entire earth is a medicine. 
What is your self?” 


Afflicted with a sickness, the mind or the body degrades, un- 
able to perform what it is meant to do, impeded in its activities by 
an invisible weight, a burden that cannot simply be cast away by 
a mere act of volition or a movement of the limbs. Time, the work 
of the skies, is the most fundamental cure for every affliction, but 
for every sickness, there is also a medicine, a counterweight to the 
burden placed on one’ s neck. The medicine strives against the 
disease, and the disease struggles against the medicine. They both 
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attempt to subdue one another, neutralizing each other’ s power, 
and when the battle finally ends, nothing remains of both, leaving 
only a healthy being after their passage. 


A medicine is a potent substance, a weapon placed in the 
hands of man, one that he can use as he sees fit. Its nature is 
nonetheless tied to its use, as a medicine may often reveal itself 
to be a poison, like a poison may be found to become a medicine 
if expertly used. The line between the two is blurry, and the dis- 
tinction is an arbitrary view of the mind, a thing of the world. 
Furthermore, to be attached to such a distinction is itself a dis- 


ease.?? 


For the man of the world, caught in the mire of things, wading 
through them all day long without even being conscious that this 
world is only a construction of mankind rather than the truth 
of nature, the self may be seen as a disease. It snatched up his 
mind and led him to believe himself to be an entity that stands 
out from the rest of the earth and the skies around him. All is 
cleaved between the inside and the outside, the self and the other, 
and to this condition afflicting him, contact and intimacy with 
the earth may be the surest remedy. Pitted against each other 
by the world, the self and the earth appear to be struggling to 
overcome the other. Eating the earth itself, letting it enter his 
body and his heart as he tears it apart piece by piece, he realizes 
that he is the great earth! It flows into his veins, and it forms the 
bones allowing him to rise above the ground and proudly stand 
to face the countenance of the fountainhead of fire adorning the 
firmament. His standing out from it is a mere illusion, a mirage 
skillfully painted by the world itself. Having swallowed the earth, 
the self appears to fade away, leaving place to what is formed by 
the union of both what swallows and what was swallowed. When 
the world collides with the earth, no-thing is left as a result of 
this encounter. The world, the self standing in it, and even the 
earth itself then cease to be, as things bearing names and tied to 
countless other things. No-thing-ness is then experienced, without 
separation between the self and the earth, between medicine and 
disease, between cure and poison. 


2S0e, SE. CHARMED. Gt: =RAAIAIRA, 2005. (Case 90) 
[RES ADORE, HE LOAN. WATS AERP BEB NSE 
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For the dweller of no-thing-ness, the man of the earth who 
has erased all the lines of separation, a rejection of the self and the 
world, a denial of their existence and a denigration of the role they 
play in man’s life may nonetheless also become a disease. To grasp 
no-thing-ness itself is no different than to clutch pieces of gold with 
his hands or to feverishly cherish ideas with his heart, horrified at 
the thought of letting them go. The remedy to this plague is then 
to cut out the wound, to cleave nothingness to let the world rise 
up again from the earth and let the self throne over it. The disease 
of one era is the cure of another, and the poison of one day is the 
medicine of the morrow. To stay healthy, man must remain on 
the move, not letting his body nor his mind rigidify, prey to the 
illusion that one is whole and free. To see oneself as healthy is 
already a sickness, but so is seeing oneself as afflicted. Embracing 
the medicine as poison, the poison as medicine, until one ceases 
to distinguish sickness from health, light and darkness, and rather 
equally embraces their distinction when it presents itself in front 
of his eyes as a manifestation of the course of nature, one may then 
realize that the substance has truly penetrated his self, infecting 
him with an authentic life, curing him with a true death. 


Case 25 —Linji’ s True Man —hivS RA 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 38. 
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1 [481] S: (481 [qin]: “to grab.” 

2 [ti] [ni yi]: “to ponder the meaning [of something], being unsure.” 

3 [82 bR BK S: [-F RAK] [gan shi jué]: a stick used to scrap excrements, found in 
latrines. 
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Linji, instructing the assembly, said: “There is a true man 
without position, constantly coming out and going in through 
the gates of your face .1 Beginners who have yet to witness 
that, look!” At this moment, a monk asked: “What is the 
true man without position?” Linji descended from the rostrum 
and grabbed him. The monk was trying to understand the 
meaning of this, but Linji pushed him away and said: “Hey, 
true man without position, what a dry shit stick you are!” 


1 “The gates of your face,” that is, the senses. 


A true man is a free man, liberated from the yoke that weighs 
down the shoulders of most of the living beings caught between 
earth and sky, the chains that bind him to a piece of earth, to a 
parcel of the world. It is someone who sees beyond the cramped 
horizon of his senses, someone who not only lets himself be shaped 
and built up by the ebbs and flows of the tumultuous and ever- 
flowing stream passing through his eyes, ears, nose, tongue, or skin, 
but who rather lets it pass through, without resistance, without 
control, letting the turbulent currents of the earth and the sky 
flood his world to the brim before they return to their source. His 
mouth then utters this truth that has penetrated his being, and he 
impassively accompanies the stream as it continues its course. The 
true man no longer differentiates what comes in from what goes 
out. He is a person without position within the world, as he has 
become invisible to its inhabitants and is blind to its hierarchies. 
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Having retreated to the place where there are no kings nor beggars, 
no here and there, he is lost to the world but has finally found 
himself.?? 


Stripped of the vestments he wore day and night since his 
infancy, rich in colorful patterns, intricately embroidered letters, 
and complex imagery, the true man then finds out that there is 
no flesh under it, no skin or bones. As soon as the last piece of 
clothing is thrown onto the ground, the fresh breeze of the spring- 
time blows away what remained, and all that is left is what is 
encompassed by the sky itself. Then comes a revelation: the true 
man is not a man at all, as he lacks what makes a living thing 
human.** Lacking a position, on the earth, in the world, or in the 
skies, he is the great tide of the senses itself, the great torrent that 
infiltrates the innermost parts of the living, occupying the mind of 
the inhabitants of the world. 


In order to be appreciated, the truth must nonetheless be con- 
trasted with falsehood. The true man only exists by his opposition 
to the inauthentic man, the slave to the world and to his own self. 
The true man thus benevolently leaves unostentatious traces of his 
passage through the world. He undermines its foundations, built 
on quicksand, edified on clouds. He shakes the fetters of the pris- 
oner, attempting to awaken him as their sounds resonate through 
his cell, calling onto the true man hidden within the heart of the 
prisoner, so that he would manifest himself. The words of the true 
man sound harsh, because they disregard the values of the world, 
but they are a tender embrace of a lover of mankind, a liberator, 
pointing out the meaninglessness of the positions within the build- 
ings produced by their hands and minds. He throws a rusty iron 
coin to the king, and bows with great reverence to the stray dog. 
His rebukes are taken for praises, and the one he loves is compared 
by him to a stick used to scrap excrement, stunning the simple, 
but nonetheless enlightening the one sufficiently curious about the 


23See: “The word ‘position’ (in ‘person of no position’ ) is often understood 
to mean our status in society. In this case, it also means our exact location 
in space and time.” From: Thich Nhat Hanh. Nothing to Do, Nowhere to Go 
waking up to who you are. Parallax Press, 2007. 

48ee: Roloff, Dietrich. Cong-Rong-Lu -Aufzeichnungen aus der Klause der 
Gelassenheit: Die 100 Kéan des Shéyéroku. Windpferd Verlagsgesellschaft 
mbH, 2008. p197: ,,Und deshalb ist er auch der ,wahre’ Mensch, der freilich 
zugleich gar kein ,Mensch’ ist, weil es ihm an allen Eigenschaften fehlt, die 
einen Menschen zum Menschen machen.” 
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nature of the world and of his self. 


Case 26 —Luoshan’ s “Coming To Be 
And Destruction” —## LL 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 43. 
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1 [Ml] [duo]: an interjection expressing disapproval. 
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[FE] 


Luoshan asked Yantou: “What if things! unceasingly 
come to being and are destroyed?” Yanto marked his disap- 
proval, saying; “Who is it that causes things to come to being 
and be destroyed?” 

1 “What if things” : The original only mentions a process of coming to being and de- 


struction, but neither the subject nor the object of these actions, leaving the sentence 
open to interpretation. 


The eye of the man living a secluded existence within the 
citadel of things formed by the mind from the stream of his senses 
is continuously engulfed in the whirlwind of history, an unceasing 
succession of rises and falls of civilizations, of peoples, and even 
branches of the grandiose tree of life. New generations sprout out 
of the entrails of their parents, and the old are ineluctably replaced 
by the young, as lords and servants equally turn into ashes seeping 
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into the ground from which the flowers of the spring will proudly 
rise, facing the brilliance of our gilded star. Contemplating the 
inevitable decay of all that is born, the unavoidable collapse of all 
that is painstakingly and obstinately edified by the living, many 
are prone to despair, seized by the feeling of the vacuity of their 
existence that strangles them and causes the opening the vaults of 
their eyes, with ample tears then running down their cheeks and 
into the shadowy depths of the earth. 


Far away from the high and sturdy ramparts of the citadel 
of things, in the seemingly infinite expanse of the great desert, 
where not a single thing is found but where truth is omnipresent, 
there may the quenching of all coming to being and destruction 
be witnessed.?° The frontiers between life and death, one person 
and another, are arbitrary products of the mind. Each one of us 
was born out of a mother, formed by the mingling of the essence 
of our parents, without a clear and definite moment marking a 
separation between us and them. Life as a whole thus forms a 
continuous chain, a gigantic being, and even its inception cannot 
be pinpointed without some degree of arbitrariness. Life indeed is 
a mere peculiar bewitching of the earth, and the earth itself just 
an aspect of the skies, carried on the way. 


The key to the total subjugation of suffering, and to the em- 
bracing of vacuity, instead of fearing it, thus comes with the aware- 
ness of the source of these things. Death and destruction are things 
we created, just like birth and edification. They are the result of 
the constricted nature of our worldview, focused on our lifespan 
and our own presence. Broadening our outlook, enlarging our 
horizon to reach the infinite, we can see that nothing emerges, and 
nothing is destroyed outside of our mind. What is embraced by 
the sky is only experiencing a sublime, enduring, and extensive 
mutation. The heavens breathe and continuously move. The stars 
revolve in their galaxies, but nothing is new around these countless 
suns, and all that ever was will forever continue to be, including 
ourselves, our true essence, unborn and indestructible. 


>See this passage of the Heart Sutra: “All things have the form of emptiness. 
They neither emerge nor are destroyed. They are neither pure or impure. They 
do not increase nor decrease.” Original Chinese: [#YE254H, ARIK, AUG 
ANG, AEA. | From: (AK AEE 2 DR). CBETA . 
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Case 27 —Deshan’ s “Study Completed” 
— fi Ly 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 46. 
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1 [=] [san jie]: “the three worlds.” This word usually designates the world of 
desire (4K 3#), the sensory world (f%3#), and the extra-sensory world (#&f4#). It may 
also designate the past, the present, and the future. 
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[FE] 


Great Master Deshan Yuanming instructed his assembly 
and said: “If one reaches the end, one realizes right away that 
all the Buddhas in the three worlds! have stuck their mouths 
to the wall.? Yet there is still one man who is laughing loudly. 
If you know this man, you have completed your study.” 


1 “The three worlds” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 
2 “Have stuck their mouths to the wall,” and thus are unable to speak. 


Walking over the craggy face of our spherical planet, the trav- 
eler will never reach its end and may continue his journey until 
his frail, mortal body crumbles into dust, never stumbling upon 
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a wall or a chasm marking its frontier. Venturing into his world, 
exploring the realm of all the possibilities offered by the actions of 
his mind and limbs, the spiritually enclined may combine a work 
of discovery with one of edification for as long as he lives. He may 
unceasingly walk over the surface of the azure orb upon which 
we were all born, without ever reaching an end to it, but he may 
nonetheless discover a way to transcend this infinite course, by as- 
cending to the skies, opening up a new dimension, like a rodent 
jumping out of a maze in which he was caught. The curious adven- 
turer, pathfinder of the world, may thus realize that while there is 
no end to the creation and study of things, there still is the possi- 
bility of leaving behind things altogether, and thereby step out of 
the endless maze of the world, finding the boundary of what was 
thought to be and what appeared as boundless. 


Language is the maze in which man is caught since his birth, 
one that offers him incomparable power, but yet also deceives him. 
Liberation from the delusions induced by language thus demands 
that one breaks free from this instrument of thought. This begins 
when the sweetest words lose their flavor, as their meaning appears 
increasingly detached from the raw experience of the realm of the 
senses, the earth, life, and the skies. There indeed comes a point 
when the ethereal torrents stirred up by the tongue and the stylus 
slowly turn into an indistinct cyclone of sounds and drawings, with 
their connection with the world, their meaning, being unwound, 
and man’ s bond with his self being unraveled. Then, even the 
words of the enlightened become noise, and the discourses of the 
awakened a mere babbling. This is when their mouths are sealed 
shut, stuck on the wall separating the world of things from no- 
thing-ness, the great beyond that is nonetheless always with us, 
within us, the very ground upon which all that we know is edified. 


One may nonetheless endlessly chase after shadows, or run 
toward rainbows, hoping to grasp them. One may forever bath 
himself in a sea of words, delighting himself in the infinite pos- 
sibilities they offer, but the only end that can be reached is the 
end of things, the breaking of language, when meaning has been 
exhausted, leaving only vacuity, emptiness, in its stead. Then, 
when the mind is plunged into the most absolute silence, the com- 
plete absence of speech and words, this is when the wall falls, its 
collapse echoing through the depths of the ground, resonating in 
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the heights of the sky. The voluble tongue can then be swallowed 
in one gulp, and the worn-out stylus offered back to the earth, 
as one’ s studies are complete. No words are heard any longer, 
but a rumbling nonetheless becomes increasingly present, slipping 
through his ears, and shaking his bones. A burst of laughter is 
heard throughout the air, an expression of the perfect marriage 
of earth and sky embodied by man, as the muscles in his chest 
contract to expulse the heavenly ether, imparting this invisible 
wave with the imprint of his innermost emotions, one that pre- 
dates the construction of the most ancient parts of his world, the 
most illustrious words crafted by his distant ancestors. In his own 
laughter, he hears the echo of his true self, the core of his being, 
far from the convoluted discourses and the bitter disputes of the 
world. This laugh is itself an echo, resonating together with the 
first sound, the eternal clamor resulting from the birth of the skies 
themselves, continuously expending, the primordial explosion of 
which we are the sons, with our feeble voices being insignificant 
harmonics in the chorus of this song of the skies that accompanies 
those who have silenced all meaning to rejoice in meaninglessness, 
simply continuing to laugh, appearing mad to those who think 
they know. 


Case 28 —The Wisdom In The Garland 
Sutra —}ixx 4 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 67. 
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[E] 


The Garland Sutra says: “I now see all living beings 
everywhere, and I see that one each of them possesses the 
wisdom and the virtuous form of the Tathagata, but because 
of delusions and attachments, they fail to realize it.” 


The virtue of the holy man is to be blind to holiness, to see the 
sacred intermingled with the profane and the most common inter- 
laced with the extraordinary, by day as well as by night, standing 
on the peak of the world or in the deepest trench of the earth. To 
him, each budding leaf emerging out of the great body of life once 
the snow has melted and the warmth of our star once again floods 
the ground is a leaf of the most sacred scriptures, the wondrous 
book of life, written since the dawn of our planet. To him, the 
gilded parchments and ornamented scrolls venerated by the kings 
of the world are given the same respect as the ephemeral traces left 
by the birds’ feet on the wet sand of the ocean’ s shores, brush- 
strokes of the living, testimonies of the enduring miracle of life. 
When presented with a piece of scripture, the pondering of the 
role it occupies within our world may teach us a more important 
lesson than what the scripture tells us with words. Let us contem- 
plate this, asking ourselves why we were given these sentences to 
consider, and what does it tell us of our fathers who have made 
the effort to inscribe them and pass them through the ages so that 
we may partake of the experience it offered them. 


Looking around us, throngs of men are busying themselves 
with the affairs of the world, while flocks of animals are striving 
to feed to survive and to perpetuate their own lives through the 
fathering of an offspring. The melodious songs of love and lust of 
the birds resound through the air, while the insects are crawling 
in search of the crumbs falling from the tables of our kind, all 
obeying the calling of their own nature, unostentatiously guided 
by the book of life itself, the script engraved into each one of 
their cells with the most minute and marvelously written letters. 
They know not of the existence of this scripture, but their flesh 
unknowingly follows its meticulous instructions, leading them to 
relentlessly labor for the endurance of life, as the heavenly wheels 
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continue their endless revolutions, and for the growth of its gigantic 
body, creating a wedge between earth and sky. 


The virtue and wisdom of the awakened is to embrace the way, 
to accompany the flow of nature, seeing through it as through the 
clearest azure sky, in awe of its perfect harmony. All the creatures 
forming the entire tree of life follow their deeply entrenched in- 
stincts, diligently obeying the commands of the greatest book, but 
few do so with full awareness of the source and destination of these 
instincts, which goes beyond the horizon of their own existence. 
Even fewer knowingly subsume their life into the way of the sky 
itself, as they are still attached to this life, which they see as tied to 
the personal experience offered to them by their senses. Man and 
all the other branches of the tree of life face the same struggle, this 
blindness to their own condition, as their will to survive robs them 
of the authenticity of their being. There is nonetheless ample time 
for an awakening, as life goes on without interruption, with new 
generations uninterruptedly born out of the previous one, carrying 
on the torch of life through the revolutions of the innumerable ce- 
lestial bodies, with death itself being only a delusion of the world, 
just like life itself. All is as it is, as it was, and will be, and wisdom 
consists in seeing this fact clearly. 


Case 29 —Nanquan’ s “Cats And Cows” 
—PAR AE 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 69. 
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1 [=] [san jie]: “the three worlds.” This word usually designates the world of 
desire (4K 3#), the sensory world (f%5#), and the extra-sensory world (#&f5#). It may 
also designate the past, the present, and the future. 

2 [5801 S: (F#M] [lf nd]: “a cat.” 


3 [45] [ei]: “a cow” or “a castrated bull.” 
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Nanquan instructed the assembly and said: “The bud- 
dhas of the three worlds! do not know that there is, but cats 
and white cows know that there is.” 


1 “The three worlds” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


The written words from which one learns the most are those 
whose meaning is left to the reader to construct, those that become 
a deep well from which an inexhaustible amount of water can be 
drawn, taking the color of their environment, letting themselves 
be shaped by the hand manipulating them. Purposefully throwing 
such words to his audience, a master is like a good-hearted gar- 
dener feeding the hungry sparrows visiting his plot, seeing them 
hastily swallow nutritious seeds, without paying the slightest at- 
tention to their nature. 


Man, the paragon of animals, usually lives a life of slumber in 
his world, dreaming of things, possessions or experiences, eagerly 
seizing what is presented in front of him without much reflection, 
like sparrows searching for their sustenance. Ruled by the whole 
of life, he is very much like the beasts of the fields feeding on the 
fruits of the earth or the creatures roaming the woods in search 
of prey. Like them, he dwells in the realm of perception, swiftly 
discerning food from the environment, a mate from an enemy, 
the valuable from the worthless, cleaving the earth into numerous 
pieces, allowing him to comprehend and to subjugate. Thinking 
highly of himself and his kind, the “loftiest branch of the tree 
of life,” he knows that it alone has been endowed with the saber 
of reason, the mighty weapon sharpened with the tongue and the 
quill, even though he is too often oblivious to the extent of his 
shared nature with the rest of the animals, as rarely heard and read 
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are his own words, and seldom seen are the deeds that would allow 
him to consider himself above them, to transcend his animality 
and to stand out, reaching another realm, as most of his existence 
is filled with vain speech and base behavior. He is nonetheless 
called to undertake the task of rising above all other living beings, 
leaving behind the trivialities of his world, the comfortable state 
of slumber to which he is so often accustomed, to open wide his 
eyes and behold what was there all along, but to which he had yet 
to awaken. 


The awakened sees beyond the things of the world, and what 
lies beyond is so enthralling that he grows to ignore these things, 
to slowly become blind to the objects, persons, and ideas that are 
constantly passing in front of his eyes or through his mind, before 
he finally becomes oblivious to them. In contrast with him, the 
sleeping beast or the slumbering man lives an existence filled with 
the awareness of what 7s , what is found within his world. The 
dormant knows who he is, and that he is, caught between earth 
and sky, but the awakened first realizes that he does not know, 
and soon enough ceases to know even that. Standing out of the 
flat surface of the world, like from the page of a book, there is 
nothing to know. Knowledge cannot endure beyond this surface, 
and it vanishes without being noticed, as there no longer is any 
need for it. The very distinction between man and beast, awakened 
or dormant, being and non-being, then ceases to be.76 


As soon as one thinks he has understood it, it nonetheless 
instantly once again becomes out of reach. Knowledge makes its 
ineluctable return within the mind of man, and the lullaby of the 
world once more resounds in his attentive ears, weighing on his 
eyelids. The awakened and the slumbering man may perhaps be 
those who fail to know what being is, whereas the humble beasts 
filling the land, far from the cities edified by those proudly see- 
ing themselves as above them, may be the only creatures that can 
experience a form of true being, letting themselves be completely 
engulfed in the raw experience of the earth and life, without su- 
perfluous reflection, without arrogance and without pride, being 
simply following the flow in which they are caught, never resist- 
ing, never questioning, simply going forward until they completely 
exhaust their strengths and succumb to their age or their wounds, 


See: HHRMA. CREASE). SRA: FELL, 1915. p451 (Case 69). 
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then peacefully reentering the sooty body of the earth. 


Case 30 —Jinshan Inquires About Life — 
HE Ly fra HE 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 70. 
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Master Jinshan asked Master Xiushan: “When one has 
clearly understood the unborn nature of life, why does one still 
wish to remain part of life?” Xiushan said: “The bamboo 
shoot necessarily becomes a bamboo. But how would one 
make bamboo weaving strips out of a bamboo shoot?” Jinshan 
said: “You will realize it yourself at some point.” Xiushan 
said: “QOne’ s opinion is just this. What is the head monk’ 
s opinion?” Jinshan said: “This is the temple steward’ s 
quarters, and that is the cooks’ quarters.” Xiushan made a 
deep bow. 


The living appear to stand out so much from the rest of the 
earth that one easily forgets that the great fire of life is noth- 
ing but a peculiar manifestation of the substance of the earth, an 
astonishingly complex and marvelous phenomenon, and yet a per- 
fectly natural one. Made of the same stardust, constructed with 
the same water and soot that have fallen down from the depths 
of space to collide with our home planet eons ago, the entirety of 
our flesh and the fabric of all branches of the tree of life is nothing 
but earth, splendidly organized, seemingly bewitched by the most 
mysterious spell, and yet, just like the splendid flower stands out 
by its pleasant fragrance and its vivid color from the stem and the 
roots of a plant, life is nothing but the flowers of the earth, the 
blossom of the rocky stem of the warm globe sheltering us amidst 
the vast, empty, frigid, and baren expense of the cosmos. Seen 
under this light, life is the earth, unborn and immortal, and the 
earth is but stardust opening up a space and occupying it, part 
of the heavens themselves, whose fundamental nature nonetheless 
still escapes us. 


Seeing clearly the unborn nature of life, perceiving death in 
life, life in death, and encompassing the earth, life, and the skies 
with a single glance, a single thought, being acquainted with their 
unicity, one should then become aware that his will to survive is an 
attachment to an illusion. It is to be akin to a flower attempting 
to resist the ineluctable passing of the seasons, blind to its own 
nature, which is to be the immortal earth, the infinite sky. Man is 
never born and will never die, because his essence already existed 
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at the inception of the universe, if there ever was one, and will 
perdure until its end, if it ever comes. 


The flowers blossom during the spring and they wither when 
the sun begins to deny its warmth to the land. The blossoms 
of the earth, living beings, likewise see their appearance change 
with the turning of the heavenly wheels, the work of the skies, 
but their substance and essence remain unchanged. The sapling is 
no different in nature than the mature tree, and both are utterly 
useless in their essence. Indeed, only the men of the world have 
uses for things, whereas the earth and the sky just are , useless 
and without any ambition whatsoever. Seeing the nature of the 
tree of life thus implies seeing the tree in the sapling, the sapling 
in the tree, knowing that the distinction between the two is absent 
on the earth, and only present within the mind of man. In the 
same manner, the chamber of the novice is just a step away from 
the quarters of the abbot. Some may think that a gigantic gorge 
separates the two, a lifetime of effort and dedication, but this would 
be to be mistaken. There is just one little step to take to pass from 
one to the other, a step that may be quicker than the blinking of 
an eye. Once it is reached, one then sees that both rooms are 
identical, and that no-thing is found within them. The distinction 
was a mere hallucination. 


Case 31 —Zhongyi’ s Macaque —# 2 Fifi 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 72. 
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1 [FREY S: CE [mi héou]: “a macaque.” 
2 [FEE] [sheng sheng]: “an orangutan” (also written: Ji). 
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Yangshan asked Zhongyi: “What does ‘Buddha-nature’ 
mean?” Zhongyi said: “T will explain it to you using a metaphor. 
Suppose there is a room with six windows, and someone placed 
a macaque inside this room. Outside, someone is shouting: 
‘Monkey! Monkey!,’ and the macaque reacts, in the same 
manner, no matter from which window it is called.” Yang- 
shan said: “Suppose the macaque is asleep, what then?” 
Zhongyi descended from his Zen seat, grasped Yangshan, and 
said: “Hey monkey! Me and you are facing each other right 


now!” 


The most candid question may often reveal itself to be a bot- 
tomless pit, into which one may fall and lose himself. A child 
innocently enquiring about the most fundamental truth may un- 
wittingly touch the weakest point of the giant constructs built by 
his forefathers, and cause them to collapse into ruins, even when 
he is ridiculed for his own weakness and ignorance. To know the 
truth, to be acquainted with the way of the sky, first demands that 
one beholds his true self. This self is like a creature imprisoned 
within the boundaries of the body, seeing the world through the 
openings formed by each one of the senses, the heart-king reigning 
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over a mind and body?’ When it is called through any of the open- 
ings, it reacts in the same manner. The nature of these apertures 
does not affect the response of this creature, as there is only one 
being inside, which remains true to its nature, regardless of the 
hustle and bustle found beyond the walls of its prison. But one 
day, it may nonetheless be suddenly awakened by a voice, realizing 
that all of this was nothing but a dream. 


The realm of dreams is indeed where everything is possible, 
but where nothing is true. Life on the earth, on the other hand, is 
replete with constraints, ruled by an order, unalterable by the will 
of the living. It is true. Our distant ancestors, the apes and their 
predecessors, were solely ruled by their instincts, endowed with 
a primitive world distinguishing vaguely the self from the other 
but remaining ignorant of their own nature. This ape remains 
buried deep within our hearts, as we also obey the commands of 
our instincts, attached to our heart-king, seeing ourselves as the 
center of our monumental world, because we experience it through 
the windows of our body. Man is nonetheless more than an ape. 
He has been given a great gift by life itself: the ability to seek 
to perceive his own nature, to examine the creature imprisoned 
inside the walls, and to seek to identify the voice calling it from 
the outside. Man’ s self is a prisoner of his body, but his mind 
can nonetheless wander out of this cage, passing through its bars 
without hindrance. When he closes his eyes, bathed in absolute 
silence, retreating into the world of sleep, the flow of his senses 
passing through his body is almost reduced to naught. Another 
nonetheless emerges, a flow gushing out of the depths of his mind 
itself. Cut off from the earth, this world is still full of sensations, 
with visions harmoniously married with sounds, fragrances, tastes, 
and contact, with him unable to distinguish truth from falsehood, 
earth and world. Wielding the tremendous power of reason, the 
ground of his world shaken to its foundation by the realization of 
the deceitfulness of the senses, he may then become aware of the 
illusory nature of the cage and the creature inside it. 


To see one’ s true face is to see the ape at the root of our being 
in the eyes of our parents and brethren. It is to hear its answer 
to our calling in the rumbling of the waves violently crashing onto 
the sandy shore. It is to realize that the ape is calling himself, 


"See: HHRMA. (HEA ERIE). FO: EIR, 1915. p467 (Case 72). 
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his voice merely echoing between the immense walls delimiting the 
heavens, creating a mirage, deceiving us into thinking that there 
is more than one creature, an inside and an outside. Slumbering, 
neither sleeping nor awake, neither fully on the earth nor in the 
world, during the twilight of consciousness, this is when “it” may 
be finally experienced. 


Case 32 —Emperor Dongguang’ s Helmet 
Hood —3t 7 HER 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 97. 
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1 [3£A] [gua rén]: a first-person pronoun used by the emperor and the nobility. 

2 [J] [zhong yudn]: “the Central Plain.” The central part of ancient China, 
including Henan, western Shandong, southern Shanxi and Hebei. 

3 [ATE] S: CANT] [chou jid]: “to set a price [on something].” 

4 [BES] [fu tou]: A type of helmet hood with four straps used since the Tang dynasty. 
(See: [HHARIC HOt. HO 4MOMe DUI KR WEL tO.) From: HATH. 
CARER CHL). Hk: UKE, 2018.) 
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Emperor Dongguang spoke to Xinghua saying: “I have 
received the first treasure of the Central Plain,! but no one 
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can set a price on it.” Xinghua said: “Your Majesty, please 
lend it to me so that I may look at it.” The emperor pulled 
the straps of his helmet hood with both hands. Xinghua said: 
“Who dares to set a price on the sovereign king’ s treasure!” 


1 “The Central Plain” : See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


What is the most precious is priceless. It is what cannot 
be offered or snatched away, what is safe from the hands of the 
covetous and cannot be reproduced by the brush of a painter or the 
words of a poet. A dominion is defined by its borders, enclosing 
the land that is possessed and ruled by its lord, but even within 
the widest walls, an enclosure remains a boundary, a horizon to 
the eyes, and a frontier to the body. A rare treasure for a sovereign 
is the collapse of the walls surrounding what belongs to him, the 
collapse of the frontiers, expanding his view and offering a vision of 
the whole of the earth. Extended to the unexplored confines of the 
earth, the dominion of the ruler becomes meaningless. Possessing 
everything, he realizes that he possesses nothing. Then only does 
he become a genuine son of the heavens, born out of the marriage 
of earth and sky, holding the fiery sun and the ashy moon in his 
vigorous hands, with the scintillating constellations forming the 
jewels of the crown adorning his head. 


When the walls fall down to the ground, the mind can finally 
reach the stars. When the shade of the rampart no longer veils 
the countenance of the unequaled sun, its light runs through the 
streets, slipping into the smallest cracks, chasing away the darkness 
to leave only clarity in their stead. Higher than the rest of the 
body, and alone endowed with eyes to see, the head is made to lead 
the whole body toward its destination and destiny. Likewise, the 
head of state who has been awakened by the light shining through 
the windows of his palace towering over the capital may guide 
his subjects toward the source of all radiance. The enlightened 
sovereign is a beacon for the people, fostering the prosperity of 
his land,?® but he remains powerless to share his gift, to dispense 
the light he received directly into the eyes of his subjects. Only 


8See: Roloff, Dietrich. Cong-Rong-Lu -Aufzeichnungen aus der Klause der 
Gelassenheit: Die 100 Kéan des Shéyéroku. Windpferd Verlagsgesellschaft 
mbH, 2008. p501: ,Warum aber hat Hong-zhi eine solche Geschichte in seine 
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through his word and his acts may they perhaps also partake of his 
glorious vision, his invaluable gem, which is nowhere to be found 
on the earth. 


To see gold in the mud, to hear the most pleasurable melody 
in the hustle and bustle of a marketplace, or to see one’ s own 
true face in the fresh flowers budding on old, crooked branches, 
this is one’ s first treasure. A gaze piercing through all barriers, 
seeing no high and low, no price nor worth, and an undiscerning 
ear welcoming all sounds equally, reacting to joyful songs in the 
same manner as to the most unnerving screech, this is the key 
to the kingdom of heaven, the place where there are no longer 
rulers or subjects, light or darkness, and not even a single thing. 
And yet, this is also the place where a son of heaven would rather 
spend his existence, far from riches and the throngs of greedy men 
obstinately chasing after them. 


Case 33 —Xizhong’ s Wheels —A(fit # 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 8. 
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1 [Aff] [xi zhong]: A legendary wheel maker of the mythical Xia dynasty (c. 2070 - 
1600 B.C.), mentioned in several books, such as the “Classic of Mountains and Seas” 
(LYE x). 

2 [#]) S: [4] [che]: “a wheel” / “acart” / “a vehicle.” 
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Yue’ an asked his fellow monks: “Xizhong! made two- 
wheeled carts, with a hundred spokes [between their two wheels]. 
Now, if you were to remove the hub uniting the spokes, what 
would then become apparent?” 


! “Xizhong” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


If one observes a wooden cart driven on a road, the useful- 
ness of this piece of machinery is readily apparent. It acts as 
a remarkably simple and yet incredibly effective countermeasure 
to the omnipresent downward pull of the earth, allowing man to 
rapidly transport things across its coarse surface with considerably 
less effort than if he were to carry them on his back or pull them 
with his bare hands. The inconspicuous perfection of the wheel, 
imitating the celestial wheels themselves, the heavenly mechanism, 
allows it to roll almost without friction on a flat road. We may 
marvel at the ingenuity of this invention, one of the most impactful 
for our kind, and one that came relatively late in our evolution, 
admiring its incomparable usefulness, and the primordial role it 
plays in our world. 


The cart only functions when each one of the numerous pieces 
forming this complex assembly is at its place, and in a working con- 
dition. If the cart were to break down, irreparably damaged, this 
usefulness would then instantly vanish. This contraption would 
become a mere stumbling block on the path, a pile of rubbish, 
ready to be burned or thrown away. If, however, one were to first 
disassemble part of it; if one were to remove the hub holding the 
spokes and the axle together, most of the wheels would then fall 
apart, separated from one another. The mechanism would turn 
into a heap of wood, utterly useless. The disappearance of the use 
may nonetheless represent a unique occasion for a hidden facet of 
this thing to be revealed. Indeed, now that the function of this 
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piece of machinery has been obscured, the substance of the cart 
then becomes readily apparent. The cart is no more, but the ma- 
terials out of which it was made now appear more clearly in the 
eyes of the observer. The wooden spokes are shown to be made of 
the dry cadavers of the pillars of the forest. Its iron nails are now 
seen as the crimson, powdery ore extracted from the dark body 
of the earth. No longer being a thing of the world, the elements 
that formed the cart now appear as the earth itself, showing us 
the oft-forgotten unicity of use and essence, of world and earth. 


The world of man is nonetheless very much like the wooden 
cart, and the mind is what holds its pieces together. We gather 
the world and the earth. We continuously support the ten thou- 
sand things forming the world, and hold the entire earth over our 
shoulders, with both world and earth being extremities of the same 
object, the same thing, like the axle joining the wheels. The world 
is a gigantic piece of machinery held on by our mind, and when the 
vacuity of our self is unveiled, the entire mechanism falls apart. 
When the mind is clear, and all things are released, the world 
crumbles and all that is left is the whole of the earth itself, readily 
apparent. The essence of being is revealed when the use of the 
things of the world is concealed. What was obvious to the uncivi- 
lized, the naked ones living like animals on the bare earth, in close 
contact with it, must now be rediscovered by the educated sons of 
the world, the heirs of civilization. We can then enjoy the bless- 
ings of the world while partaking in the truth of the earth, seeing 
that they are one and the same, two facets of the same essence of 
being. We can then gain awareness of the decisive role played by 
our self in this playful tension between earth and world, a tension 
that sets in motion our existence, carrying us on the way of the 
sky, as the heavenly wheels continue their endless revolutions. 


Case 34 —The Girl With The Two Souls 
— (aE 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 35. 
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1 [IAW] [wi zt fa yan]: ( —1104 A.D.) Not to be mistaken with the fifth 
patriarch: 544 [héng rén] (601 —675 A.D.) 

2 (48 ZBESL) S: (488) [qian nii lf hin]: A short story found in the “Extensive 
Records of the Taiping Era” (A*F #ffit). A woman named Qianniang (fa4k), or Qiannii 
(ff), fell in love with a man named Wang Zhou (ff), but her father wanted her 
to marry someone else. Heartbroken, the couple decided to flee together to another 
province and lived there for 5 years. Wanting to see her family again, they nonetheless 
returned for a visit, but were shocked to see that Qianniang was still at her father’ 
s house, heartbroken and alone for five years. The two Qianniang then once again 
became one. 

3 [JE] [di]: Equivalent to the modern Chinese particle ff. 
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Wuzu asked his fellow monks: “Qianni, the pretty girl, 
had her soul split in two. Which one of them was the true 
one?” 


Our body is the gate through which we experience our envi- 
ronment, with our thoughts and our will allowing us to leave marks 
upon our world through the agency of our limbs and our mouth, 
offering us the possibility to ex-press ourselves, to pour out the 
content of our mind onto it. Our voice echoes widely throughout 
the air and slips into the ears of our neighbors, like a seal delicately 
imprinting their minds. Our hands shape the malleable mud, our 
tools carve the rigid rocks, and the warm touch of our skin trig- 
gers a cascade of emotions in those in close contact with us. If this 
gate were to be sealed shut, or if it crumbled under the unbear- 
able weight of the years, what would remain of us? The growth 
of our self was fostered by the uninterrupted flow passing through 
this very gate. Our surroundings shaped our nature like a potter 
imparts a shape to a lump of clay. We are not merely thrown into 
our world, as things merely standing out from it. We rather are 
products of this world, and we are the world itself. Our self always 
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remains inextricably linked to it. The mind is one with the body, 
and the body is one with the world. Seemingly paradoxically, this 
nonetheless also implies that the destruction of our flesh does not 
signal the end of our self. Indeed, if the distinction between the 
self and the world is illusory, a mere hallucination, this means that 
one cannot vanish without the vanishing of the other. The death 
of the body of one man is not the death of the world of all men, 
and thus the self does not lose its essence with the ineluctable col- 
lapse of the body. It rather lives through the emergence of new 
generations, through the enduring of our branch of the tree of life. 


The flux offered to us by our senses is nonetheless manifold. 
Each one of our eyes offers us a unique vision of our world, and 
yet the two perspectives represent a single environment. Joined 
together, these two perspectives even give us more than the sum 
of the two images they offer: they bring us a new dimension, the 
depths of the world in front of us, not found in either one of these 
images. Distinguishing the two points of view is a necessary pre- 
liminary step, but only when reunited do these points of view 
present a vision of the truth of the world. 


Likewise, we split ourselves and shatter our world into innu- 
merable pieces because these alone can be grasped by the mind, 
but only by piecing them back together afterward can we get a 
glance at the truth of being, out of reach by our reason. The truth 
is only experienced when one no longer sees the pieces nor the 
whole they form, when the self and the world are not merely one, 
but instead become none, no-thing, nothing, with each blade of 
grass covering the blossoming meadows becoming as many fingers, 
the birds soaring in the air becoming our eyes, and the alterna- 
tion of the days and nights paced by the revolutions of the earth 
becoming our heartbeat.?? 


See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Mumonkan (Gateless Gate) [Unpublished 
manuscript]: “As long as you are attached to the dualistic concept of two 
Seis, you cannot grasp the true one. Which is the true one? What is the true 
Sei? As you know, when you have truly become one with Mu, you realize what 
Mu is. When you have really become one with Sei, you will see the true Sei 
easily.” 
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Case 35 —Qinglin’ s “Deadly Snake” —¥j 
PEE 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 59. 
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1 [41 S: [9] [quan]: “to advise.” 
2 [7%] S: [4] |jing]: “a footpath.” 


3 [#2] S: [42] [sang]: “to lose” (something immaterial but important, such as one’ 
s life or courage). 
4 [arte] [ming gén]: “the foundation upon which one’ s life is based.” 


5 [i] [di fang]: “to be watchful [of something]” / “to guard against [something].” 
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A monk asked Qinglin: “How is it when a practitioner 
goes along the narrow path?” Qinglin said: “One will meet 
a deadly snake on the great road. The disciples are advised 
not to find themselves face to face with it.” The monk said: 
“What if one comes face to face with it?” Qinglin said: “The 
disciple will lose the foundation of his life.” The monk said: 
“What if one doesn’ t come face to face with it?” Qinglin 
said: “There is no place to escape from it.” The monk said: 
“At that point, what then?” Qinglin said: “It vanishes.” The 
monk said: “I don’t know where it went.” Qinglin said: “The 
grass is deep, and there is no place where it can be seen.” The 
monk said: “The Master should also be watchful in order to 
get it.” Qinglin clapped his hands and said: “This one is also 
highly poisonous!” 


Leisurely strolling the wide plains, far away from the con- 
crete mazes erected by his brethren, the wanderer is free, his will 
unrestrained, his course unobstructed. Spotting a stranger or a 
wild beast, he has ample time to retreat and avoid an unwanted 
encounter. The free life of the empty plains thus presents few 
challenges. It does not force him to strive and transcend his own 
limits, and he has no incentive to change his ways. The result is 
stagnation, a standstill of the self, with the experiences lived in the 
open land enriching his world each day that goes by, but failing 
to foster his own growth. Absolute freedom comes at the price of 
stasis. Without restraint, without boundaries, one is swimming 
in the air, unable to advance. It is through constraints, through 
hindrances, that one is able to find the support indispensable for 
progress to occur. It is when one cannot retreat, caught between 
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walls in front of what is feared the most, that one is compelled to 
face what he dreads, to throw his life into a battle, seeing himself 
being transformed by this event, as his cowardice vanishes and a 
courageous warrior emerges within his mind, seizing his body. 


When the plains end and the wanderer decides to venture 
into the valley, seeing the freedom of the open country progres- 
sively vanish, a path begins to appear. Still given the choice to 
go forward or to turn back, he is now being channeled between 
mountain walls made of rock and dust, ascending toward the peak 
on an increasingly narrow trail, a demonstration of his desire to 
see himself be shaped by the earth, a sign of abandonment of the 
civilized life of the city. Far from other men, having relinquished 
his freedom to see the end of the road, he finally comes face to 
face with a deadly snake. The infinite wideness of the plain has 
now been progressively reduced to a handbreadth. The countless 
things visible in the open country have one by one been merged 
together, to leave only a single thing standing in front of the trav- 
eler. The deadly snake has swallowed the heavens whole. It has 
devoured the earth. It has feasted on the flesh of all creatures and 
drank up the ocean to the last drop. It is now all that is left of the 
world, the last thing, the most intimate friend and the harshest 
enemy, what can take one’ s life but also save it. 


What is left when all the rest has been taken away is the self. 
It is also the master, and the world itself, which are one, as there 
is only one thing left. The self is nonetheless the most dangerous 
thing. It is the thing that one is most reluctant to let go of but also 
the most necessary to release. Facing the deadly snake, there is no 
place into which one could retreat, as there is no place beside it. It 
occupies the entirety of the universe. Furthermore, the wanderer 
has no weapons in his hands, as the crawling animal has swallowed 
them all. All that he can do is let himself be bitten, succumbing 
to its power, feeling the venom diffused through his veins and 
carrying it to the smallest vessels of his body, his consciousness 
numbed by the poison, accepting to see his life extinguished like 
an ember thrown into a freezing lake. At that point, the lake not 
only quenches the ember. As it vanishes, the ardent coal indeed 
takes the entire lake with it into the bottomless abyss. It opens a 
chasm where the last thing falls into oblivion, swallowing emptiness 
itself, leaving no-thing behind, not even death. 
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When death itself has been let go of, one may then finally 
awaken, no longer knowing if he is alive or dead. Encountering 
other men, other wanderers on the path, or in the vast open plains, 
he admonishes them as they roam through the tall grasses, to 
be watchful for the snake sneakily slithering between the dancing 
blades, unseen and unheard. If they encounter it, it will take their 
life, and may even rob them of death itself, leaving them with 
no-thing, but offering them everything. 


Case 36 —Zhimen’ s Lotus —#9 F438 7¢ fay 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 21. 
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A monk asked Zhimen: “What is it when the lotus has not 
yet come out of the water?” Zhuimen said: “Lotus flowers.” 
! The monk asked: “What is it after it has come out of the 
water?” Zhimen replied: “Lotus leaves.” 


1 “Lotus flowers” : The word here translated as “Lotus flowers” (3476) is also the 
name that designates the Lotus plant as a whole. 
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A primordial soup of various ingredients gathered by the cur- 
rents of the ocean, stirred up by the moon itself as it raises the 
tides twice a day, with the sun imparting its warmth to it, with 
lightning bolts rearranging this mysterious mixture, this is how it 
seems that the first spark of life was kindled, triggering an un- 
controllable cascade turning the rocky surface of our planet into a 
majestic tree almost magically driving a wedge between earth and 
sky, doing so without being separated from them, with life never 
really ceasing to be fully part of the lower realm, never reneging 
on its earthly nature. With each living being and each generation 
widely sowing the seeds source of its descendance, ensuring the 
perpetuation of life, the young sprouts out of the old, without an 
objective gap between each link of this fantastically lengthy chain 
going through the ages, covering the dry land and filling the seas. 
Profusely watered by the clouds and abundantly illuminated by the 
sun, the seeds buried in the muddy soil have hearkened the call- 
ing of the spring, and thus they with great effort pierce through 
the crust of the earth to rise toward the skies, while the fiery 
globe feeds the nascent plants with warmth and radiance. As the 
buds turn into colorful and fragrant flowers, they are considered by 
the world to have accomplished their destiny, to have reached the 
stage for which they were brought forth by life. With the flower’ 
s entrails exposed to the eyes of the living, its innermost, fragrant 
essence offered to the touch of the winds, it nonetheless did not 
fundamentally change in nature since it was but a seed patiently 
waiting in the hard frozen ground during the winter. It is as it al- 
ways was, and will always be, even when the eyes of man will turn 
away from its withered petals and desiccated stem. The withered 
blossom then does not “return” to the earth: it always remained 
the earth itself, simply momentarily displaying another facet of its 
nature! The grains of pollen it offered to the winds to scatter and 
to the rains to sow represent the extension of its being, passing on 
the torch of its existence through time and space, another great 
revolution of the celestial wheels. 


Man is likewise a mere lump of earth bewitched by life, never 
ceasing to be, never seeing his true nature irremediably annihilated 
by the work of the skies, the weight of the years eroding his flesh 
and bones. The infant born in darkness will one day be bathed 
in the brightest light, but his nature will not have been radically 
transformed, but rather only revealed and displayed for all eyes 
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to behold, including our own. To see a difference between the 
seed and the flower, the ignorant and the enlightened, is to live 
in the realm of appearances, to live in the instantaneous, rather 
than to see the truth of nature, beyond the surface separating the 
earth and life, beyond the boundary isolating the present from 
the past and the future, to instead see the entire course of the 
being of all beings in the most insignificant flower in the midst of 
the meadow, having completely forgotten the distinction between 
seed and flower, between oneself and a blade of grass, between the 
living and the dead, between the sooty earth and the azure sky. 
Enlightenment thus comes when one becomes blind, and when the 
one looking at the light sees the world around him but loses sight 
of himself. 


Case 37 —Zhaozhou’ s Bridge —iti}N AtG 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 52. 
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1 [#8] S: [M4] [xiang]: “to echo” (here, concerning someone’ s fame). 
2 [HK] [lite zhud]: “a small and rudimentary wooden bridge.” 
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A monk asked Zhaozhou: “For a long time, the stone 
bridge of Zhaozhou! has echoed in my ears, but now that I 
have come here, what I see is a mere log bridge.” Zhaozhou 
said: “You just see a log bridge, but you don’ t see the 
stone bridge.” The monk said: “What is the stone bridge?” 
Zhaozhou said: “It is a bridge that lets both horses and 
donkeys cross.” 


1 “Zhaozhou”: The name of the master comes from the name of the city of Zhaozhou, 
in the vicinity of which he taught. It is located in what is now Hebei province (jt 


#8). 


When the poor of the world, those who have let go of all their 
meager possessions and deserted the crowded streets to take refuge 
in the great wasteland, where no-thing can be found, stumble upon 
each other, their meeting is often rich in playfulness and humor. 
Their words make fun of the arbitrary order imposed by men, 
reversing the hierarchies, and they greet each other with what ap- 
pears as insults but nonetheless brings smiles to their faces, as a 
testimony of their detachment from the affairs of the world, and 
from their own self. Fame, an expression of the hierarchies of 
the world, may be carried by the voices echoing through the air, 
resonating in the ears of the people, but to exalt someone is to 
tighten the chain binding him to the man-made foundations of 
their world, to put a thicker blindfold upon his eyes, preventing 
him from seeing his own face. Having nothing to lose, not even 
possessing “no-thing-ness” itself, the desert dweller stretches his 
body on the bare soil, beholding the emptiness of the heavens 
above. He humbles himself, his skin touching the earth, and wel- 
comes with mirth the humbling words of a stranger. The derision 
of the visitor is like drinking the sweetest elixir, and his invectives 
like eating the most succulent treats. These utterances are a help- 
ing hand to him, keeping his self contained, preventing its puffing 
up, and thankful for these invaluable gifts, he swiftly returns the 
favor. He has been called a mere pile of rotten wood by the visitor, 
whereas the echoes of his fame had proclaimed him a monument 
made of the hardest granite, and thus he replies by assimilating 
his interlocutor to a donkey, stubborn and dull, only worthy to 
carry the burdens of the world. Some among the wisest of men 
nonetheless chose to ride donkeys instead of stallions or elephants, 
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humbling themselves while they were exalted by their followers, a 
sign of acquaintance with the nature of their own self. 


Recognizing the unbreakable bond uniting them, the two men 
roaming the desert conclude their play by plunging themselves 
back into silence, only hearing the faint murmur of the sand swept 
away by the evening breeze. With the light of the world dimmed 
into obscurity, the donkey can no longer be distinguished from the 
stallion. The shabby, wooden footbridge now appears identical to 
the walkway made of robust slates of pristine marble. Even the 
sharply drawn skyline of the city has faded away, and it is now 
impossible to discern it from the vast and empty expanse of the 
great wasteland. A new dawn will nonetheless soon gloriously ap- 
pear, once again shedding light on all things, and then the humble 
ones sleeping on the bare earth will head back to the city, to lead 
its inhabitants out of bondage, stripping them of their burden, 
and showing them the wealth of the poor, the riches of those who 
have nothing, accompanying them across the gigantic chasm, their 
bodies used as bridges so that they may discover what has always 
been concealed, right in front of their eyes. 


Case 38 —One Arrow Through Three 
Gates —— SAK = fed 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 56. 
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1 [3K] S: (4% [zu]: “an arrowhead.” 

2 [P42] S: (48) [shé li]: “a Buddhist teacher.” The transliteration of the Sanskrit 
word arava [acarya]. It may also be written [H3. 

3 [#8] S: [Ur] [ting]: “to allow.” 
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A Zen practitioner named Liang asked Jinshan: “What 
is it when one single arrow breaks through three barriers?” 
Jinshan said: “Drive out the master standing in the barriers, 
so that I may see him.” Liang said: “If so, I will acknowledge 
that I have strayed and will change.” Jinshan said: “Till 
when do you plan to wait?” Liang said: “A good arrow that 
cannot find where to be aimed,” and he then went out. Jinshan 
said: “Come back, teacher!” Liang turned his head, and then 
Jinshan grasped him and said: “Let’ s put aside the story 
of the arrow that breaks through three barriers. Just shoot 
an arrow for Jinshan, so that he may see it.” Liang was still 
trying to understand what he meant, but Jinshan hit him 
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seven times with a stick and said: “I will allow this fellow to 
keep puzzling for thirty years.” 


The overcoming of the obstacles seen on his way is often the 
focus of the existence of the one striving for liberation from the 
delusions of the world. He tenaciously tries to shatter the bar- 
riers obstructing his progress with the sword of his reason. He 
boldly shoots arrows at them, without realizing that something 
else stands in the way, engulfing the arrows, absorbing the blows of 
the sword, before they reach their destination, bringing to naught 
his efforts. Our fiercest enemy, the greatest obstacle firmly stand- 
ing in front of our destination, is our own self. When we clearly 
see our own nature, we may then see that the barriers are but a 
mirage, an illusion emerging from within ourselves. These bar- 
riers may be named greed, hatred, or delusion®? , or they may 
bear other names, but they all are made of the same material, and 
they equally vanish when light is shed upon them. When the one 
standing in the barriers has been shot, he takes down these barriers 
with him as his corpse falls down to the ground. Without the self, 
there is indeed no desire, no envy, and the truth can then shine, 
its light no longer encountering any interference, rushing through 
the firmament without the slightest impediment. 


To see the barriers means that we are still caught in the mire 
of the world, still attached to our self. No matter what we throw 
at them, their presence is a testimony to our failure, a proof of our 
state of delusion. To proclaim that one has struck a serious blow 
at them is a sign that one has yet to know what the barriers are. 
The only arrow that is well shot is the one that disappears into 
thin air, lost in the emptiness of the sky, nowhere to be seen. This 
arrow breaks the sound barrier, and the deafening roar that then 
resonates throughout the earth and the sky is the one causing 
the complete collapse of all the walls, all the ramparts, all the 
gates, with them violently crashing down to the earth, before they 
are engulfed by it, leaving no trace behind. Such an arrow is 
nonetheless hard to spot as it flies through the air, and it is easy 
to be mistaken about its course and its target. One may be quick 


2°That is, the “three poisons” affecting men according to Buddhism. 
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to proclaim that it missed, but caution should always be observed, 
because as soon as one thinks he has seen where the arrow has 
landed, he misses the target, and himself is found to be imprisoned 
in the most unbreakable coffin. 


When the projectile has pierced the heart of the one standing 
in the way, the world as a whole is vaporized and scattered by 
the winds. The distinctions between hitting or missing, between 
one and three, between the man and the barrier, simply are no 
more. After this occurs, when one is called out by a brother, there 
is no longer anyone there to hearken to this call, and thus the 
body stands still, undisturbed by the innumerable sounds passing 
through the air and entering his ears. To hear something, or to 
turn one’ s head when called, is to still be attached to one’ s self.*! 
When there are no obstacles on the way, even the most violent 
blows of a bludgeon will not cause him to deviate from his course, 
and he will not even feel them. Even the passing of the years, 
the grand circumambulations of our planet around our radiant 
star, go unnoticed, as the mind is then like an ocean of the purest 
water, perfectly transparent. There is no longer any reflection, any 
wondering. One indeed cannot be puzzled by absolute clarity. 


Case 39 —Yunmen’ s Treasure —Zz[']— 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 62. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 92. 
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1 [Hzhh] [qidn kin]: “the sky and the earth” / “the universe.” A term originating 
from the “Book and Changes” (1%). 

2 A sentence quoted from the “Treasure Theory” (#¥jeaf), a work of a Buddhist 
philosopher of the Later Qin dynasty named Seng Zhao (fi, 384-414). 

3 [71] [xing shan]: Literally “the shape of a mountain,” but in a Buddhist context 
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Yunmen, instructing the assembly, said: “‘ Within heaven 
and earth, in the midst of the universe, there is one treasure 
hidden in a body, which is shaped like a mountain.’ ! You 
take up a lantern and go to the Buddha Hall; you take the 
three temple gates? and put them on the lantern.” 

1 A quote, see note 2 of the Chinese text. 


2 “The temple gate” : The gate is actually a set of three gates, also symbolizing three 
gates toward liberation. 


Each one of us is the main character of the play of his exis- 
tence, the actor and the window through which the stage is seen. 
Within the heavens and upon the earth, in the midst of the uni- 
verse, we are the center point of all that is, the great mountain 
whose summit reaches to the highest sky, and whose base encom- 
passes the entire earth. In the entrails of this mountain, the most 
magnificent jewel is buried, away from the greedy eyes of men and 
the blinding light of the world. The imposing mountain jealously 
guards it, cherishing it above all things, refusing to let it be car- 
ried away by those selfishly and mercilessly plundering its body. 
This treasure is our most prized possession, the wealth that we 
should defend with our life, ready to spill the blood of friends and 
foes alike to prevent its disappearance, but few even know of its 
existence, and even fewer are ready to leave the brightness of the 
heavens to discover what lies in this dark sanctuary in the inner- 
most part of this great body. 
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On the peak of the great mountain, a beacon has nonetheless 
been lit since the dawn of time, and it outshines the brilliance of 
the sun and the scintillation of the more distant stars. This bonfire, 
our ego, reveals the world through its radiance, the ten thousand 
things that occupy our minds and fill up the earth. When the light 
of the day recedes and abandons its dominion to the darkness of 
the night, and when we finally decide to leave the world behind 
to penetrate the sanctuary with incomparable awe and wonder in 
our hearts, as this place is engulfed in shadows, we notice that 
our mere presence casts away the darkness and promptly chases 
away the quietude of this mysterious temple. The serenity of the 
dark is suddenly disturbed by the intrusion of our light, bringing 
with it the constellation of things we possess into this place where 
no-thingness previously reigned supreme. Struck with the realiza- 
tion of our profanation, of our imprudent violation of this shrine 
celebrating the dark itself, indiscrimination opposed to the clarity 
reigning in the world, we suddenly tear up the doors of the sanc- 
tuary to quench the fire we ignorantly introduced in it. As the 
flames are suffocated by the wooden panels, the shadows suddenly 
return and reconquer the hall, whose purpose becomes clear: it 
celebrates and incarnates emptiness itself, what does not belong 
to the world of things but rather transcends it. The shadows now 
enshroud every single thing, and soon enough, the dark once again 
exerts an absolute dominion over this shelter of the mind. There is 
no longer any light, nor any body. The mountain has been leveled, 
and the beacon has been doused by the rain. There is no earth nor 
heaven anymore, no center nor boundaries. There is no treasure 
to cling to, and no one is there who could cherish any wealth. The 
play has ended, with the closing of the black velvet drape, but the 
audience has already left, and is now nowhere to be found, while 
the actors have all vanished, and the stage has crumbled into dust. 
Nothingness is the jewel that then alone endures. 


Case 40 —When I Do Not See —& 4 Fh FF 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 94. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 88. 
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1 [i481] S: (F218) [zhudn yi]: “a turning-word,” that is, a short-sentence or a word 
that is meant to trigger a deep enlightenment. 
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The Shurangama Sutra says: “When I don’ t see, why 
does the place that I do not see remain unseen? If one sees 
that it is unseen, then naturally it is not the aspect that he 
does not see. If one does not see the earth that I do not see, 
then naturally it is not a thing. Why is it not your self?” 


If no one depicts with words what sight is and pours these de- 
scriptive words into his ears, the blind since birth will never realize 
the nature of his own condition. More pernicious than blindness 
is nonetheless an illusion, as it indeed presents an image of false- 
hood cunningly disguised as truth, and the observer is all too often 
easily duped, firmly convinced that he sees what is , whereas it re- 
mains concealed, along with the very fact that something remains 
unseen. When we attentively contemplate the wonders of nature 
illuminated by the great luminary steadily marking the pace of 
the days and the nights, we see the things upon which its light is 
reflected and diffused before it buries itself in the depths of our 
eyes, but unless we take a glance at its source, we do not see the 
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light itself. Likewise, our experience of the earth and the sky is 
mediated by our world, which shatters the unicity of all that is 
into a profusion of things. The role played by this inconspicuous 
mediation is nonetheless seldom known. We see nature through 
the lens of our world, cutting it out in pieces and assigning them 
names and properties, but the translucent nature of this lens ren- 
ders it invisible to most. Only when the world’ s very foundations 
are shaken, only when the lens is cracked, does it suddenly make 
its entry into man’ s world itself. To see what we do not see, this 
is the first step toward an unmediated experience of the earth and 
the skies, a discovery of the truth of nature. 


Consciousness of the blind spots of our mind nonetheless does 
not imply that we are necessarily able to be cured of our impair- 
ment. To know that the earth is concealed by the world is not 
an experience of the truth of the earth. Such an experience only 
comes when one lets go of the lens through which he perceives 
his world, sacrificing his intelligence, abandoning his grasping of 
the ten thousand things occupying the land around him and hav- 
ing a place inside his mind, so that the incomprehensible may be 
approached, without being seized with the hands or the tools of 
reason, but rather simply feeling the roughness of the whole, being 
carried by the current on the way of the sky, without desire nor 
will, having forgotten the difference between sight and blindness, 
light and shadows. 


What is perceived when one perceives the limits of his per- 
ception is the edge between world and earth, the frontier between 
truth and falsehood, which is itself only a delusion, a product of 
our mind and our world. The truth of the earth always was, is, 
and will be right in front of our eyes. We merely failed to notice 
the distortion caused by the windows through which we observe 
it, the mosaic of translucent tiles, the great stained-glass picture 
of our world, giving us a biased image of it. When each tile is 
fused with its neighbors, and the panes are rendered as clear as 
the purest crystal, then the truth of the earth can shine in our 
eyes, with us finally seeing what we failed to see before. We no 
longer see the tiles. We forget every single “thing,” up to the last 
one. The immense totality that we face then reverberates every 
ray of light into our eyes, and the last thing reveals itself to be 
none other than ourselves, as the extended, luminous arms of our 
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galaxy or the leaves delicately dancing with the winds, as we are 
now blind to every thing, seeing only everything. 


Case 41 —Zhaozhou’ s Three Turning 
Words —iti | = Het ae 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 96. 
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1 [HGH S: (418) [zhuan yt]: “a turning-word,” that is, a short-sentence or a word 
that is meant to trigger a deep enlightenment. The text of the three turning words, 
here in parentheses, is not present in the original text. 
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Zhaozhou mentioned three turning words to the assem- 
bly.! ( “ The Buddha made of clay will not pass through wa- 
ter.” “The Buddha made of metal will not pass through a 
furnace.” “The Buddha made of wood will not pass through 
fire.” Followed by: “the true Buddha sits within.” ) 


1 “Turning words” : See note 1 of the Chinese text 


The day ineluctably folds into the night. The earth unceas- 
ingly turns around the glorious star illuminating our lives, and 
men stumble upon things and or they emerge as thoughts, sights, 
or words, which immediately and irremediably change the course 
of their existence. A turning word casually spit into the air by 
a passer-by or carefully whispered into one’ s ears by a mentor, 
this is enough to dispel the illusions that raptured his mind, to 
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shatter the rampart veiling a truth. The turning word itself turns, 
and it causes the mind to turn, without interruption. When the 
spinning stops, it then swiftly vanishes. When one has understood 
it, the high walls once again rise from the ground and he is once 
again blind, as if the heavenly wheels themselves were abruptly 
stopped in their course. One must keep turning and turning until 
the mind is numbed, until vision is blurred and there is no direc- 
tion, no walls, and no mind. After that, one will become a lifelong 
pilgrim on the way. 


The pilgrim on the way is then like a golden statue, reflecting 
the light poured upon him, offering it back graciously, naturally, 
without any thought. When the torrent of lava runs through his 
path, the statue has no eyes to watch for danger, and no skin 
to feel the incandescence of the brazier. It rolls straight into the 
blazing flow, without regard for the integrity of its form, as what 
is dead cannot die. The earth itself cannot be reclaimed by the 
earth. Melted by the unbearable heat, the statue loses its shape, 
succumbing to the great pull of the earth that flattens it, causing it 
to lie down on the planet’ s surface, spread widely, as if embracing 
the body of a beloved. The gold itself soon can no longer be 
spotted by the onlooker, and all that can be seen is a luminescent 
sea of crimson fire. The statue is no more, but its essence is left 
undisturbed. The gold remains as it was, having only shed its 
appearance to become one with the rest of the earth, seeing its 
ego be superseded by the whole, completely dissolved. 


The pilgrim on the way is also like a wooden statue, carved 
out from the sturdy trunk of a pillar of the forest, grown patiently 
during decades of successions of winters and summers, profusely 
showered with light and bathed in the rains before being imparted 
with an unnatural shape with a chisel, ceasing to be mere wood 
and becoming an object of the world. Discarded by this world, 
ceasing to be a part of it, this statue is rolling down the path 
as a wildfire ravages the woods down below. It is worthless out- 
side of this world, and its hands do not move to stop its fall and 
change its fate. What is dead cannot die, and it thus impassively 
advances into the flames, sharing the destiny of these majestic 
trees assaulted by the fire, stripped bare of their leaves, their bark 
charred, until they themselves become flame and ember, their sub- 
stance turned into ashes, lifted up by the winds to join the loftiest 
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clouds, without a single thought, without a shred of tremor, or a 
hint of regret. The statue likewise burns and burns as it stands 
among the trees, becoming flame, turned into dark coal, and then 
into white ashes before the last traces of its existence disappear. 
Its essence nonetheless is left untouched by this event. The wood 
it is made of, reunion of the earthly and heavenly, the work of the 
sun and the labor of the soil, has only been returned to its sources, 
the ashes seeping into the ground and floating in the air. Dispos- 
sessed of its ego, no longer recognizable as a statue, it nonetheless 
remains, one with the realms above and below, without thinking 
about either, knowing no-thing. 


The pilgrim on the way is also like a statue made of mud, 
rolling down the steep flank of a mountain, towards the river de- 
scending through the valley. Carrying everything caught in its 
translucent flow down to the great ocean, the stream welcomes 
the plunging of the statue into its flexible, watery body. It swiftly 
begins to knead the mud it is made of with its minute, invisible 
hands, softening it as the water infiltrates it. The mud soon be- 
comes one with the water, becoming minuscules bits floating in 
the liquid as the statue is patiently dissolved, turned into the river 
itself, one with the whole of the waters enfolding the earth: the 
clouds hovering over the land, the rain dripping from the moun- 
tain top, and the river patiently carving the valley across the ages, 
running to the monumental ocean coating the face of our planet, 
forming a perfect cycle in harmony with the turning of the celestial 
wheels, the passing of the days and the seasons. 


What is carried on the way is immutable, forever remaining 
the whole, and not a mere part of it. The essence is not the form, 
and the self is not what being is. Where no thought arises, there is 
no fear, no envy, no self, and no inside or outside.®? Turning away 
from the world, one may discover the truth hidden by its lights. 
There, there is no gold, no wood, nor mud. There is no form or 
material. There is no direction, no path to follow, and nobody to 
tread it. When the great death has been encountered; when one’ s 
form has been destroyed and one’ s essence scattered to the winds 


32Tt can be linked with the sentence “When no thoughts arise, then all things 
are without blame.” [—D44E, HEAR | (See: ANGI. (FES AHDO Hh 
THEIL). HG: RACH, 2016: [— DAS HIE HEEML DASTISAL 
ARO SHAS BRO Be SiS Mas CAH CHSCE EO VK EDCH 
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or dissolved in the great sea, then can the truth shine, where there 
are no eyes to see and no skin to feel, beyond all frontiers, only a 
sublime and indistinct whirlwind encompassing all that is. 


Case 42 —Zhaozhou’ s Dog —it# 7 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 18. The text here is more complete than 
the one of the Gateless Barrier, case 1, but the meaning of the two cases are different. 
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1 [8A] [zhuang ri]: “to creep into.” 

2 A quote from the “Nirvana Sutra” (KACUZ#A&R&), chapter 7. The full sentence is as 
follows: [—YW RAR ATIVE, DAE TET, ard eet et KA 1S EN CTS Bd BE = SE 
$e, GRE. | 


3 [32h] [ye shi]: “karmic consciousness.” 
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[FE] 


A monk asked Zhaozhou: “A dog has Buddha-nature, 
no?” Zhaozhou said: “It has”. The monk said: “If it has it, 
why did it creep into that skin bag?” Zhaozhou said: “Because 
it knows, and still chose to do it.” Another monk asked: “A 
dog has Buddha-nature, no?” Zhaozhou said: “No” . The 
monk said: “‘ All living beings have Buddha-nature.’ ! Why 
doesn’ t the dog have it?” Zhaozhou said: “Because it is in 
its karmic consciousness.” 


1 A quote, see note 1 of the Chinese text. 


Man is keen on erecting gigantic structures upon quicksand, 
focusing his attention on the progress of his work rather than on 
the soundness of its foundation and its purpose. Built with words, 
his world rests upon a mire, ready to collapse at the weakest blow. 
His places of worship are often the shakiest ones, with “gods” 
and “saints” carved out from the earth, whose nature escapes him, 
and who are defined with other words crafted by themselves, with 
the edifice resting upon itself, suspended in the air in a circular 
fashion, defying reason. To every question regarding the nature of 
these things of the world, a resounding yes may be followed by an 
equally truthful no. What is envisioned, the target of this work of 
edification, is something that goes beyond words, that transcends 
all the “yes” and “no,” being and the absence of being. To 
show the way is to kick the cornerstone of this wobbly palace, to 
annihilate the realm of words, so that what is not made of words 
may be revealed and touched. 


Quibbling with philosophers of the clouds, one may have the 
chance of seeing the vulnerability of their common ground, or he 
may lose the way and become another faithful and deluded servant 
of this giant tower that aims for the highest heaven. Nothing is set 
in stone, and nothing is written with indelible ink. When asked if 
this or that possesses a certain quality, the fool of the world, wise of 
the way, will answer with a simple “it has,” or “it is.” Wielding 
worlds, any answer can be justified with other words, if one is 
offered the opportunity to develop his thought. This “it” may 
nonetheless also englobe more than the narrow object envisioned 
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by the questioner. It is. “It” does not need a definition. “It” 
does not need to be known, and “it” is unbounded, encompassing 
the whole of being. This statement then echoes like an invocation, 
a vocal celebration of being itself, seen in the most insignificant 
thing, the subject of an interrogation by an inexperienced mouth.** 
This calling may perhaps fall on deaf ears, and the naive inquirer 
will then ask once more. 


Trying to use more words to shed light on what cannot be 
seen but only perceived with an open heart, the novice receives 
the reply to his argument: “It has not,” “It is not,” “No!” Abso- 
lute possession, complete presence, and pure being are contrasted 
with utter dispossession, total absence, and sheer non-being. This 
answer is like a hurricane sweeping the entire earth, depriving it of 
all the things present on its face. It cleans up the slate of the world, 
erasing every single character, plunging the air into utter silence. 
The young man was playing chess with his master, advancing the 
neatly aligned pieces on the chequered board, when suddenly, his 
adversary wipes them all out with a swipe of his arms, grabbing 
his collar and shaking him violently, desperately attempting to 
show him that he has no time to waste in futile games, and that 
the answers he seeks are all written in the heavens and the earth 
around him, but he is blind, his sight ruined by the proximity of 
the board and is familiarity with these figurines. 


Offered a helpful hand, and then pushed away; given a word 
that sheds light, and then followed by one that casts him in dark- 
ness, the inquirer thus receives a precious insight, a valuable lesson. 
Puzzled by contradictions, with the seed of doubt sown deeply into 
his heart, it is the absurdity of the realm of words that is in fact 
pointed out, touched with a finger that threatens it, and it is now 
ready to crumble to the true ground. Absolute presence is the 
same as complete absence. Total brightness renders as blind as 
utter darkness. It is through the interplay of both that the truth 
may shine into his eyes. If you expect a “yes,” he will tell you 
“no,” and “no” if you expect a “yes,” keeping you wondering, 
preventing you from understanding, which is the death of wis- 


33See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Shdéydroku (Book of Equanimity) [Unpublished 
manuscript] : “In other words, the phenomenal world is clearly revealed. 
That is the world of ’U’ or ’having’ In this case, it means the entire universe, 
including Mu, perhaps. There is nothing except U (having). This is absolute 
U or having.” 
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dom.*4 When all hope of an answer has been abandoned, then 
will it present itself in front of your eyes, as clear as the day, as 
transparent as the night sky. Then you will see the earth through 
the eyes of a dog and feel the sea as a fish does. Then will all 
the branches of the tree of life be your own arms, and you will 
perceive its root, the deepest ground upon which your world was 
built, under its ruins, discovering there the highest heavens. 


Case 43 —Huguo’ s “Three Disgraces” — 
ries ld = 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 28. 
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(#31 S: [#9] [he]: “a crane.” 
2 [{#HE] [mo lud]: A phonetic transcription of a Sanskrit word meaning “to be 
ashamed” (the original Sanskrit word could not be identified by the author of the 
present book). 
3 [7K [di shui di dong]: “one drop of water, one drop of ice.” In this “Zen 
word,” one may see the contrast between the immutability of the essence of water 
and the ee euie through which it passes. Are we not very similar? 
4 [@ AMIS: (428i) [hui chang sha tai]: Designates a persecution of Buddhism 
that sence in uichans county (#74) in Ganzhou, Jiangxi during the 9th century 
A.D.; [bik] [sha tai]: “sorting out” / “elimination.” In Japanese, this word now 
means “affair” / “incident.” 
5 [eyes ah] S: (4 e3e 4H] [hd fa shan shén]: “the Benevolent Guardian Deities of 
the Dharma.” 
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34See: HRM. (GEA SRI). Ha: AAR, 1915. p147 (Case 18). 
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[FE] 


A monk asked Huguo: “How about when a crane perches 
on a withered pine tree?” Huguo said: “It’ s a disgrace for 
those on the ground.” The monk asked: “What about when 
drops of water are frozen one by one?” Huguo said: “It’ 
disgrace once the sun has risen.” The monk asked: “At the 
time of the Huichang Persecution,' where did the Benevolent 
Guardian Deities? of the Dharma go?” Huguo said: “It isa 
disgrace for the two of them on both sides of the temple gate.” 


| “Huichang persecution” : See note 4 of the Chinese text. 
2 “Guardian Deities” : See note 5 of the Chinese text. 


How fortunate the man with none! To remain that way, he 
nonetheless needs to constantly offer back what he is given as he 
advances on the path. The man walking the path with caution 
and perseverance experiences the great ascent, the climbing of the 
lofty heights, where the leaf gives place to the needle, and ulti- 
mately where the rare trees are mere skeletons, stripped bare of 
their mantle of pointy appendixes. Rising above the clouds, this 
man resembles these wooden pillars, letting go of all things as if 
they were leaves during the fall, accepting to become a shell of his 
former self, feeling the frigid gusts pass around his emaciated body. 
Like a crane perched on a branch towering over the entire world, 
ready to leave the earth to soar in the loftiest heavens, his gaze is 
turned away from his brethren, from life itself. It is a disgrace for 
those down below, as the fruits of his lengthy and arduous journey 
are kept to himself, rather than shared with those who have yet to 
find the strength and the will to perform such a liberating ascent. 
Attached to what he has received on the peak, the gift then be- 
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comes a potent poison. Wanting to keep his insight, he becomes 
blind to what surrounds him, and to his own nature. 


Furthermore, the individuals attached to their own self are 
like frozen drops of water. They are separated by the absence of 
warmth, this cold that does not fundamentally change their na- 
ture as water but is enough to deny them its fluidity. Frozen solid, 
they cannot be merged with others, and they see themselves as 
unique, standing out from the rest of the earth, neither belong- 
ing to the bulging ocean stirred up by the revolutions of the pale, 
silvery sphere passing through the night sky. During the day, 
when the blazing orb of fire gloriously rises above the horizon in 
a wondrous spectacle marrying bright, vivid colors with a grand 
display in the heavens, its fiery rays then gently touch these frozen 
drops, imparting them with heat. The men seeing themselves as 
standing out from the rest of nature are likewise illuminated by 
the insights discovered through their practice or the guidance of 
a brother. When one has received the marvelous present of il- 
lumination, the self should be released. The frozen drop should 
melt, letting the omnipresent downward pull of the earth spread 
it on the craggy face of the earth, where it will encounter other 
frozen drops, offering them its own warmth and contributing to 
their melting, with all becoming one, a lake or an ocean. Their 
nature has not changed. They always were water and always will 
be, but now, each drop has ceased to be, and there is only the vast 
body of water covering the planet. Refusing the light of the great 
luminary, or being reluctant to share its warmth with others, this 
would be a disgrace. 


Walking the great path, many also come face to face with 
those who are blind to the way of the sky, who are angered by the 
vision of others following something that they cannot comprehend, 
seeing it as an attack on their world, a denial of their own values. 
With swords or chains, they impede their pilgrimage, even taking 
the lives of those who are blind to life and death. Their children 
nonetheless walk in their footsteps, continuing the peregrination 
they courageously undertook, climbing on the skulls and bones of 
their parents, while the gods impassively observe the destiny of the 
dwellers of the earth. Unmoved by the rivers of blood watering the 
soil, uninvolved with the affairs of men, and unsympathetic to the 
deafening cries of the survivors, the holy ones often fail to protect 
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the feeble, to be the guardians of the devout. This absence of com- 
passion and action is also a disgrace. To remain idle, comfortably 
sitting in no-thing-ness, pure and holy, is to pervert the gift that 
one has been graciously offered, and to soil one’ s heart. The com- 
passionate embracer of the way of the sky therefore does not fear 
plunging back into the mire of the world to bravely pull out the 
indigent. He does not dread the great leap, the return to the filthy 
streets where the needy desperately implores for help, leaving the 
tranquil heights behind, knowing that there is no difference be- 
tween himself and them. They are him and he is them, and thus, 
as long as one remains down below, there should his home be. 


Case 44 —Dongshan And The Memorial 
Service —iA ft 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 49. 
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1 [t#2] S: [4498] [gong yang]: “to make offerings [to the gods]” / “to perform a 
memorial service.” 

2 [3H] [mido zhén]: “a portrait.” A reference to the following story: “Just before 
leaving, Tung-shan asked, ‘If, after many years, someone should ask if I am able to 
portray the Master’ s likeness, how should I respond?’ After remaining quiet for a 
while, Yiin-yen said, ‘Just this person.’” (Source: Powell, William F. The Record of 
Tung-shan. Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1986. p9). 

3 [AK] [zhi]: “only,” equivalent to the modern Chinese J [zhi]. 
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[FE] 


When Dongshan held a memorial service for Yunyan, in 
front of his portrait, he mentioned the talk he had before 
with Yunyan about it.1 A monk then asked: “When Yunyan 
said: ‘It is just this!,’ what did he mean by that?” Dongshan 
said: “At that time, I almost misunderstood what the master 
meant.” The monk said: “I wonder whether or not Yunyan 
really knew that ‘it’ is.” Dongshan said: “If he did not know 
that it is, how could he say like that? But if he knew that it 
is, how did he dare say like that?” 


1 See Note 2 of the Chinese text. 


Representation is always falsification. If you were asked to 
represent yourself, with words or a picture, so that those who have 
yet to be born would know who you were after you pass away, how 
would you do it? Some will inscribe their innermost hope, the 
ultimate lesson of their life, on a marble slate, while others would 
paint their own likeness on a white canvas, their face, what they 
perceive as the symbol of their individuality. One who has clearly 
seen his true face; one who has experienced the great death while 
the world considered him still living, will nonetheless only offer a 
succinct answer: “It is just this,” perhaps extending his arms and 
opening up his hands as he utters this succinct explanation. 


When one is unable to choose appropriate and eloquent words, 
and when he is incapable of selecting a boundary to his being, the 
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most opportune thing to do is to go at the root of the world itself, 
the foundation that is closest to the hard ground under it, far- 
thest from the lofty speculations of metaphysicians, the “down to 
earth,” attached to what is experienced with the senses, touching 
his body. This foundation is the first word that emerged in the 
world, the one that designates anything and everything, without 
setting up frontiers between things, without arbitrarily delimitat- 
ing what it shows: it is just “it,” a word that is meaningless when 
it is not linked with the senses or other words. It is the most am- 
biguous but also the most precise, alone able to represent the very 
ambivalence of nature, its absence of boundaries, its wondrously 
puzzling indecisiveness. The foundation of the world is indeed the 
same as the one of the earth and the skies. It is not a firmly estab- 
lished ground, but rather an abyss, a complete absence of ground, 
an open chasm engulfing all things, and where no thing can be 
found.®° Impossible to describe, to put into words or to depict, it 
can just be pointed at, accompanied with a simple utterance: “It 
is this.” 


Os 


When one has seen “it,” he sees that it is the best and only 
truthful representation of himself. Wherever he goes, he finds a 
pristine mirror, extended beyond his field of view. There is nothing 
besides it, and when this word is on the tip of his tongue, he holds 
the sky in his mouth, ready to swallow it whole, leaving only the 
great abyss, absolute no-thing-ness.°*° 


Only the one who has experienced “it,” has exhausted his 
self in “it,” will be apt to wield this verbal weapon without hurt- 
ing himself. The sons of the world, its diligent servants, will be 
revulsed by the vulgarity of designating it with this inelegant and 
impersonal pronoun. The solitary dweller of the abyss, the hermit 
of the great desert, will nonetheless have no such apprehensions. 
Only the inhabitants of the world care about not dirtying them- 
selves with the mud of their cluttered citadel. The lonely wanderer 


35See: Roloff, Dietrich. Cong-Rong-Lu -Aufzeichnungen aus der Klause der 
Gelassenheit: Die 100 Kéan des Shéyéroku. Windpferd Verlagsgesellschaft 
mbH, 2008. p249: “Es gibt keinen Grund der Welt; anders gesagt, am Grund 
der Welt ist kein Grund - sondern ein Abgrund!” 

36See Wansong’ s comment: “I now go on alone. Everywhere, I have no 
choice but to meet ‘It.’ ‘It’ is now really me. lam not ‘it’ now. One must 
understand in like this to conform with thusness.” TBA. Original Chinese: “# 
SBA. RAE. RSERRK. KORE. AGES TABU MH. ” 
From: (StS AgPNA KK HW Al MO HEA ESR). CBETA (Case 49). 
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does not see the difference between mud and silk, life and death, 
this and that. Being “it,” perceiving only “it,” he feels no shame 
while guiding others, thoughtlessly delving into the dung pile as if 
he walked into a palace, displaying its wondrous nature with each 
one of his words, each one of his actions, never departing from 


a eae 


Case 45 —Caoshan’ s “True 
Dharma-Body” —#/ lik 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 52. 
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[ GLB | 
1 [GFE] [shang zud]: “a senior monk.” 


2 A quote from the “Golden Light Sutra” (45¢44# in Chinese, “Suvarnaprabhasa 
Sttra” qarrararadaecas in Sanskrit). 

3 [)BL) [qi]: “to watch.” 

4 [HE] S: CHG] [shai]: “to shed light [on something].” 
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[E] 


Caoshan asked Elder De: “ ‘The true Dharma-body of 
Buddha is like the emptiness of the sky. It manifests its form 
in accordance with things, just like the moon on water.’ ! 
How would one explain the principle of this corresponding?” 
De said: “It is like a donkey looking into a well.” Caoshan 
said: “This sheds ample light on the matter, but it says only 
eighty percent of it.” De said: “What would the Master say?” 
Caoshan said: “It is like a well looking at a donkey.” 


' A quote. See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


When the winter has passed and the pale, snowy vestment 
of the earth has thawed, finally quenching the thirst of the dry 
ground with pure, fresh water, the living finally dare to venture 
out of their lair to enjoy the pleasant warmth of the spring nights. 
Walking around a pond, whose water is perfectly still, impassive as 
its surface faces the constellations and galaxies unhurriedly passing 
through the celestial vault, the stroller suddenly notices the image 
of the glowing moon reflected upon it, appearing as a mirage, 
floating and timidly dancing. Water and sky face each other like 
two mirrors, with each one of them losing sight of whether they 
see themselves or the other, with both becoming one. 


The walker stands above the water, under the sky. He quietly 
observes the reflection of the silvery orb, the luminary of the night, 
and compares it with its source. Prudently approaching further, 
his own image appears next to the one of the celestial body, and 
he is then struck by a realization: the illusory nature of his world, 
which is like this image offered to him by the pond to behold. The 
moon and himself, they are mere representations of the truth of 
nature, the foundation of all things. Our mind, our self, is an 
ethereal representation, a reflection of our essence, distorted by 
the movements of our reason. We see ourselves, the moon, and 
the stars in the face of the water, but there is only water there, a 
single mass, offering a vision to those above it but itself concealed 
by this image, with the water itself remaining unseen. 


Attentively gazing at the reflection, this abyss where the infin- 
ity of the heavens is married with the depths of the earthly waters, 
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the stroller then begins to feel the abyss gazing back at him.?” He 
sees himself from the point of view of the water, becoming water 
himself, observing this man standing out of it, staring into himself. 
He begins to forget whether he is a man looking at his reflection 
in the water, or the water looking at a man standing out of it. 
He experiences an ec-stasy, a standing out of himself, stripped out 
of his self, becoming the moon itself, slipping into the skin of the 
ocean and being dissolved in it, considering himself to be the sur- 
face reflecting the vastness and glory of the skies in their totality, 
finally letting go of the desire to understand, the thirst for limpid- 
ity. The water does not need the eyes of man to be an image of 
the skies.** It is only man himself who relies on such reflections to 
grasp the objects filling up the earth and the skies, but when he 
joins the watery expanse, becoming one with it, there is no longer 
an observer and an observed, no water and no sky, no man and no 
moon. What is just is, water looking at water, the crest of a wave 
surreptitiously glancing at the sea before promptly vanishing, the 
sky looking at itself, without a trace of reflection, without a shred 
of thought, only a magnificent, quiet scenery, the all-encompassing 
abyss, the depths joined with the heights, the truth of being. 


Case 46 —Shoushan’ s “Bride” —# iia 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 65. 
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1 [#8] S: [#] [qian]: “to pull” (an animal by the bridle). 


37See the famous aphorism: “If you gaze long into an abyss, the abyss also 
gazes into you.” Original German: “Und wenn du lange in einen Abgrund 
blickst, blickt der Abgrund auch in dich hinein.” From: Friedrich Wilhelm 
Nietzsche. Jenseits von Gut und Bose Vorspiel einer Philosophie der Zukunft. 
C.G. Naumann, 1886. p102. 

38See: Roloff, Dietrich. Cong-Rong-Lu -Aufzeichnungen aus der Klause der 
Gelassenheit: Die 100 Kéan des Shéydroku. Windpferd Verlagsgesellschaft 
mbH, 2008. (Case 45) : ,,Einern Brunnen fehlt nichts, wenn sich kein Esel 
findet, der aus ihm trinkt; ein Brunnen bedarf, ganz allgemein gesagt, keines 
anderen, der sein Wasser nutzt; er ist einfach da.” 
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[FE] 


A monk asked Shoushan: “What is a Buddha?” Shoushan 
said: “A bride rides a donkey, and her mother-in-law leads 
it by the bridle.” ! 


1 A way to introduce the bride to the inhabitants of a village. 


When one is asked about the fundamental essence of being, the 
most adequate answer would be to point out the scenery unfolded 
right in front of their eyes. Standing on a busy crossroad, they 
see a bride riding a donkey, and her mother-in-law leads it by 
the bridle. Impassively watching this, as one watches a stream of 
water running down towards the sea, forming an indistinguishable 
whole, the spectator’ s mind is akin to the one of the animal: not 
letting a single thought arise, it simply calmly contemplates the 
work of the skies displayed in front of this man’s eyes, with the 
earth and the world built upon it being carried in their course.*? 
The three living things lose their individuality, forming three limbs 
of the same body, which is the great earth itself, perfectly united 
with the heavens above. 


The men of the world, watching this all too ordinary and yet 
potentially life-changing event, will volubly comment about the 
appropriateness of the conduct of each character in this scene of 
life. Seeing disorder, transgression of tradition, or strangeness in 
this perfectly harmonious display, they lose all hope to see who 
they themselves are, what unites them with all that falls within the 
reach of their gaze.*° The bride may have ridden the old mother, 


See: FPRWNA. (CHEAERINAF) . HRA: ABER, 1915. p431 (Case 65): 
[=A]. 

40See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Shdyéroku (Book of Equanimity) [Unpublished 
manuscript]: “If you start chopping logic about how things being turned 
upside down or the like, Buddha is lost. Even things that appear to be wrong 
are just as they are.” 
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or the donkey may have been carried by both women, this would 
have been of no importance. The reality, the tangibility of what 
unfolds in front of their eyes is in itself a perfect manifestation 
of the truth of being, seen beyond the blinkers of our world. The 
wise spectator does not need to follow them to enjoy the festivities. 
Tonight is his wedding day. Tonight, he welcomes a daughter-in- 
law within his household. Tonight, he will graze the freshly grown 
grass in a luxuriant meadow, without an instant of reflection, only 
feeling the bliss of the peaceful contemplation of the truth passing 
in front of him at this very instant. 


Case 47 —Baizhang’ s Fox —H SHIM 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 2. A less complete version can be found in 
Book of Serenity, case 8.44 
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1 [4] S: [4] [gui]: (honorific) “your.” 

2 [8K] [mei]: “to conceal.” 

3 [HEIS] S: C4206) [wéi na]: a position in a Buddhist temple. Someone in charge 
of managing the affairs of the temple. This word is a transliteration of the Sanskrit 
tart [karmadanal, literally meaning: “[the one who] gives things.” 

4 [AK] [baéi chuf]: variant of H. In a Buddhist context, it designates the use of a 
white stick to mark the beginning or the end of a ritual. 

5 [Yak] [nie pdn tang]: “infirmary.” Literally “the Nirvana Hall.” 

8 [ACY [zhi] variant of A, meaning “only.” 

7 (i884) [hi xt]: “a beard.” 
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[FE] 


Once when Baizhang instructed his congregation, an old 
man was often there to hear the Dharma. Each time, when 
the congregation left, so did he. But one day, he remained 
there, and the teacher asked him: “The man standing in 
front of me now, who is he?” The old man replied: “Indeed, 
this one is not a man, but in the past, he was a man, at the 
time of Kashyapa Buddha. He lived on this mountain, and 
one student asked him: “Is a great practitioner still subject 
to the law of cause and effect?” This one replied to him: ‘He 
is not subject to the law of cause and effect.’ Then he became 
stuck in the body of a fox for five hundred rebirths. This 
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one now begs the master for a turning word, so that he may 
be freed from this fox body.” He then asked: “Is a great 
practitioner still subject to the law of cause and effect?” The 
teacher said: “The law of cause and effect is not occulted.” 
Hearing the words of Baizhang, the old man experienced a 
great enlightenment. He made a deep bow and said: “This 
one is now free from the fox’ s body. He will leave it in his 
dwelling place, behind this mountain. Please, he asks that 
a funeral be held for it, according to the rite of a monk’ s 
burial.” 


The next day, Baizhang gave an order through the chief 
monk, named Wu, to make an announcement: “After the 
meal, a funeral for a monk will be held,” but members of 
the congregation said: “Everyone is well, and there is no 
one in the infirmary, so what is happening?” After the meal, 
Baizhang led the monks behind the mountain, at the foot of 
a cliff. He poked out the corpse of a wild fox with his staff, 
and then cremated the corpse according to the burial rite of 
a monk. On that evening, the teacher went to the hall and 
told them the aforementioned story about the law of cause 
and effect. At that point, Huangbo asked Baizhang: “Just 
because the man of the ancient era gave a wrong turning word, 
he was stuck into the body of a fox for five hundred rebirths. 
Now, if one would be asked many similar questions and always 
replied correctly, what would happen to him?” Baizhang said: 
“Let him come before me, and I will tell him.” Huangbo went 
near Baizhang, and he then slapped the teacher’ s face with 
his hand. Baizhang clapped his hands and laughed, saying: 
“T thought the barbarian’ s beard was red, but now I have a 
red-bearded barbarian!” 


To lose track of how many springs have passed since we took 
the first step of our journey, having climbed great mountains to 
raise ourselves above the world, up to the clouds, this may give us 
the impression that we are detached from the unforgiving power 
of the skies. The enormous wheels of the heavens continuously 
revolve, inconspicuously carrying the living throughout the vast 
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emptiness surrounding them, and the lofty ones often think of 
themselves as free from their work. Earth and sky nonetheless 
implacably and scrupulously follow the order set by the way of 
the sky itself, and as sons of the two realms, the living are ruled 
by these laws of nature. Through a long practice or as the re- 
sult of an instantaneous enlightenment, one may free himself from 
the burden of the world, the yoke of things, achieving a perfect 
detachment from the arbitrariness of words and ideas, products 
of the mind. Ascending above the clouds of the world, descending 
below its foundations, one may be free from it, but even though he 
may delude himself into thinking that this would imply absolute 
freedom, this is only the ultimate mirage clouding the mind of the 
man on the way. 


To depart from the world, to leave behind the great citadel of 
things edified by the sons of men since the advent of their kind, is 
to venture into the great desert, to step into the place where there 
isno “heat” nor “cold,” no “good” or “evil,” and even no “cause” 
and “consequence.” There nonetheless lies a redoubtable trap for 
the explorer of the boundless wasteland, the place without things, 
and a great many have fallen into it. This place is indeed utterly 
devoid of things, as pure no-thing-ness, but it is not empty. The 
world and the desert are always one, with the difference between 
them being only the outlook that man has of them. The world is 
built of earth and it securely rests upon it, encompassed by the 
heavens at all times, no matter our state of mind. To venture 
into no-thing-ness is to see our surroundings as pure earth and 
sky rather than a heap of things, perceiving it as a seamless whole 
that is itself then released to leave only raw perception of this 
no-thing-ness. This nonetheless does not nullify the reality of the 
earth and the sky. To let go of the myriads of things to plunge into 
oneness indeed does not free us from the yoke of the laws of nature. 
To be voluntarily blind to the worldly concepts of “cause” and 
“consequences,” seeing only the whole like a gigantic whirlwind, 
does not free us from causes and consequences themselves. In 
the land without “heat” or “cold,” the wrath of the skies may 
still kill you, even though only those still dwelling in the world 
of things would perceive the distinction between life and death. 
Having crushed the chains of the world does not imply a mastery 
over the earth and the skies. We will not stop the heavenly wheels 
with our bare hands, but will rather be crushed by them, even 
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after a lifetime of practice, and even when we have gained absolute 
freedom from the yoke of things, having no-thing-ness as our home. 
We may be blind to “cause” and “consequence,” as things of the 
world, but we cannot occult the consequences themselves, and they 
are manifested on the earth and in the skies. 


A key peculiarity of the life of the desert hermit, the dweller of 
no-thing-ness, is nonetheless his attitude toward the events filling 
up his existence. Caught in the great turbulence that comes from 
the revolutions of the heavenly wheels, he is like a ragdoll carried 
by a hurricane, with a smile on its face. He experiences causes and 
consequences in his flesh, but only perceives the whole chain that 
they form, without distinguishing them. His body is ineluctably 
eroded by their tumultuous flow, but he is neither born nor living 
nor dead. He is a man, a fox, a stone, or a star, nothing and 
everything. He dies each day at night and is resurrected at dawn, 
waking from the world of dreams and things, to once again immerse 
himself in the experience of no-thing-ness, running into the great 
desert, his true home. 


Furthermore, the reach of the world stops at the frontier of the 
citadel of things, and thus, to be mistaken about the use of words 
and sentences, things of the world, is of no consequence upon the 
earth and the skies. One will not be able to call death upon himself 
with a roll of the tongue, but one may call for an executioner with 
mere words. Man is a creature standing between earth and world, 
a living thing that can deal with immaterial things, can construct 
towers within his mind that are based on clouds, but he also is an 
inhabitant of the earth, made of flesh and bones, able to interact 
with it. When provoked with words, or when one tries to entrap 
him, man can himself become an agent of the law of cause and 
consequence, becoming an instrument of the way itself, letting 
his hands be guided by the flow of nature, the work of the skies, 
rather than his own whims. His palm may strike the cheek of the 
one intending to strike him, offering a lesson on the consequences 
of one’ s actions, but when he meets someone who equally lets 
himself be used by the way of the sky, their palms will meet at the 
same instant, and laughter will resound throughout the air, as a 
celebration of the marvelous harmony of nature. 
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Case 48 —The Ancient Buddha Did Not 
Become A Buddha —AiH 4/5 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 9. 
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1 [Kivi Ab] [da tong zhi shéng f6]: “the Buddha of Great-Penetrating-Wisdom- 
Victory.” A translation of the Sanskrit name: Mahabhijiia-jfianabhibhii ( Fer area 
). This Buddha is said to have appeared eons ago and to have taught the Lotus Sutra, 
as recounted in the seventh chapter of the Lotus Sutra itself. (See: [ M(FAIH am Sta 
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[FE] 


A monk asked Xingyang: “The Buddha of Great Pen- 
etrating Wisdom Victory! sat in meditation for ten kalpas,? 
before the Dharma appeared, and yet he failed to become a 
Buddha. Why was that?” Xingyang replied: “The answer 
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is in the question.” The monk asked: “Since the Buddha 
sat in meditation [for so long], why did he fail to become a 
Buddha?” Xingyang said: “Because he did not ‘become’ a 
Buddha. ” 


! “The Buddha of Great-Penetrating-Wisdom-Victory” : See note 1 of the Chinese 
text. 
2 “Kalpas” : See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


The way of the sky is shown to those who are not looking for 
it. The will of man frequently resists it, and thus the flow may 
appear troubled to the observer. One may practice for entire eons 
while eagerly waiting for a revelation, and it will come immediately 
to the indolent, who has only for an instant released his grip upon 
his own self and widely opened his heart to what surrounds him 
and what he himself is but failed to see until this point. To sit and 
wait is vain if one’ s mind is still reaching for things, attempting to 
attain and to gain something out of this practice. The revelation 
that comes is not a fundamental transformation of one’ s essence, 
the attainment of a new stage of his existence, but merely the 
realization of his true face, of what he has always been, even before 
his birth, and of what he will be after his death. It means to open 
his eyes to the plain truth of the earth and the skies, to the alluring 
delusions of the world as well as to the remarkable revealing power 
of this man-made realm. It is an act of appropriation of being, 
before one lets himself be dispossessed of all things, including the 
very notion of “being.” 


The awakened is no different than any other man. He was 
once asleep, lulled by the melodious songs of the world, but his 
eyes are now opened, and he sees the way of the sky embracing all 
that is, without his nature having been subjected to the slightest 
change, plunged in the same exact surroundings as before. Bathed 
in the warm splendor of the day, having forgotten the enchanting 
dreams that come with the darkness of the night, there is no sleep 
nor awakening, no past and no future, no failure nor success. One 
has always been awake, and will forever remain so, and thus he 
never “became” awake. The brightness of the sun may appear to 
be concealed at dusk and to gloriously come back at dawn, but the 
radiant star of life never ceases to pour out its vivifying brilliance, 
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even for an instant. The night is a mirage, a lie of the world, an 
illusion of the mind, and we are all enlightened, even before we 
were pushed out of the womb and thrown onto the earth, into the 
world, and we will still remain pure light when we crawl back into 
the dark entrails of the earth when our strengths will be completely 
exhausted. 


Case 49 —Qingshui Is Alone And Poor — 
AAI 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 10. 
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1 [ies] S: [Wiest] [zhén ji]: “to give relief.” 

2 [fl32] S: (22) [shé lf]: “a Buddhist teacher.” The transliteration of the Sanskrit 
word #rart [acarya]. It may also be written: [#]24. 

3 (2) S: (28) [zhan]: “a small cup.” 
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[FE] 


A monk named Qingshui asked of Caoshan: “Qingshui is 
alone and poor. Will you provide him some relief?” Caoshan 
said: “Teacher Qingshui!” Qingshui replied: “Yes.” Caoshan 
said: “This one has already drunk three cups of wine from 
the [famous] White House in Qingyuan, and still he is saying 
that he hasn’ t wet his lips!” 
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It is all too natural for our eyes to be turned toward the most 
distant, to the farthest horizon, and thus one may easily forget 
to watch his own steps, what is in his immediate vicinity, within 
the reach of his other senses. One tends to notice what he lacks 
and the possessions of his neighbors, but also to be blind to what 
he stands upon. To be poor may either be seen as a blessing 
or a curse, depending on whether we are someone belonging to 
the world or to no-thing-ness. In the first case, it represents an 
impediment to one’ s existence, a denial of power and control 
over his life and the one of other men. Without riches, he cannot 
acquire goods and dominate others and is unable to convince them 
to devote their strengths and their efforts to his own needs and 
his luxuries. For the latter, on the other hand, to be poor is 
to be free from the yoke of things, to genuinely enjoy everything 
by possessing nothing, being completely blind to the boundaries 
delimitating them and to their bonds with their owner. To be 
alone may imply to be suffering from isolation, from ostracism 
from one’ s peers, lacking companionship or intimacy, and thus 
we feel hurt, our ego shriveled up, our self gravely wounded at its 
core. It may nonetheless also mean that one is not attached to his 
own individuality, proudly announcing that he is alone honored 
upon the earth, under the sky,’? with all beings forming a single 
being, the whole of the heavens. When hearing the man declaring 
himself to be poor and alone, arduous would it be to determine 
with certainty to which kind he belongs, a determination that is 
nonetheless itself superfluous, as one should hear both and neither 
in the same utterance. 


You say you are poor and alone, but you fail to see that you are 
standing upon the greatest treasure that there is! You desperately 
beg for relief, but those to whom you ask do not have a single 
thing to give! The entire world is in your hands. The earth is 
your footstool, and the heavens are your umbrella. You hold on to 
myriads of things, and you outrageously dare to ask for more from 


42 A reference to a sentence that Shakyamuni Buddha proclaimed just after 
his birth, according to the Buddhist tradition: “above and under the heavens, 
I alone am honored.” This quote appears in the Dirgha Agama, eh] 77 4€ in 
Chinese. The sentence in Chinese is as follows: [KELAKF, MET") [tian 


shang tian xia, wéi w6 dt zun]. 
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the ascetic desert dwellers, those sleeping on the dust, their way 
lit by sunrays and moonlight alone. How do you not cover your 
face in shame? 


Again, you say you are poor and alone, seeing yourself as hav- 
ing reached liberation from the burden of possession, emancipation 
from the curse of attachment. You consider yourself to be an as- 
cetic of the way, having refrained from gorging yourself on the 
wine of the world, whose name is “illusion” and that enraptures 
the mind of its inhabitants. And yet you are still ensnared in the 
vacuities of men, prisoner of the great citadel throning in the midst 
of the boundless desert, as you are now begging for some-thing, no 
matter what it is! Your beard is stained with the crimson color of 
the fruit of the grape. Your lips are glowing with the moisture of 
the sweet, inebriating nectar, and yet you profess to be dying of 
thirst! How do you not cover your face in shame? 


The one pronouncing the accusatory sentence may nonetheless 
be drunk with the poison of the world. He may fail to see the 
poor and lonely condition of the one facing him. As soon as he 
opens his mouth, the wine of the world rushes into his throat and 
flows into his veins, bringing him instantly back to the realm of 
the sweetest illusions, the land of the merry drunkards bursting 
into songs, who think of themselves as lords of the earth, kings 
of the heavens. Becoming intimate with silence, familiar with the 
darkness, one may then begin to hear the silence of the busiest 
marketplace of the great city, and see the darkness of the summer 
noon. One may finally begin to perceive the riches of the one who 
has none, the immeasurable wealth of the one who has given up 
everything, every thing. How fortunate the man with none! 


Case 50 —Xuefeng’ s “Turtle-Nosed 
Snake” —2y Wee Sime 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 22. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 24. 
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1 [HE] S: ('%) [bie]: “a freshwater soft-shelled turtle.” Variant of #. 

2 [YA] S: [YZ] [gié xt]: “must [do something].” 

3 [48] [shi]: Here, this word is equivalent to the modern Chinese particle 4 [cdi], 
meaning “just” / “only if.” 


4 [481 S: G#] [cuan]: “to throw.” 
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Xuefeng, instructing the assembly, said: “There’ s a 
turtle-nosed snake on the southern mountain. All of you 
should watch for it carefully!” Changching said: “Today, in 
the temple hall, there are many people who have been dispos- 
sessed from their bodies and have lost their lives!” A monk 
told this to Xuansha, and Xuansha said: “Only Elder Brother 
Leng! could say this. Nevertheless, me, I wouldn’ t say it like 
that.” The monk asked: “What would the master say, then?” 
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Xuansha replied; “What’ s the use of saying: ‘on the south- 
ern mountain’ ?” Yunmen threw his staff in front of Xuefeng 
and feigned being frightened. 


1 “Elder Brother Leng,” that is, Changching. 


The greatest danger is the one that remains unknown until 
it is faced directly. One should therefore always remain watchful, 
no matter where he is, no matter whether he has retreated in 
the safety of his home or is wandering through tall grass. If we 
are told that the great danger should be expected there, with a 
precise description of what we will encounter, we should be doubly 
cautious. To believe that we know the nature of the threat and 
its location is indeed the surest way to be caught off guard. Such 
a description should thus be taken as a further warning, a subtle 
bait to test our attention. Being told that it comes in the form 
of a deadly snake, we should watch for a tongue. Being told that 
it is found in the south, we should expect it in the north as well. 
The eyes wide open, we observe our surroundings, without fear, 
eagerly waiting for the encounter that may change the course of 
our life, the danger that we will overcome, and thereby be born 
anew, having shed our old skin, crawling upon the face of the 
earth rather than attempting to reach out to the lofty heights of 
the world. 


The greatest risk to one’ s life is to face death itself, but only 
someone who is attached to his own self will dread this encounter. 
One who possesses nothing cannot be robbed of what he has not. 
Only one who sees himself as standing out from the rest of what is 
encompassed by the heavens feels threatened by death, considering 
that he is an island of life in the midst of an ocean of death, without 
seeing that the island is made of the same earthly substance as 
the water, noticing only the appearance and being blind to its 
underlying foundation. Death may therefore be a discovery of 
the truth of nature, the collapse of the walls separating the self 
from the whole, the world from the skies. Hearing someone warn 
us of the presence of a serpent that may end our existence, as 
a being attached to his self, his words are like razor-sharp fangs 
piercing our eardrums. We feel the venom of truth injected in 
our bloodstream and numbness swiftly overtaking our body and 
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mind. Beholding the unicity of all that is, struck to our core by 
the animal’ s tail, shattering our heart, we feel the sweet embrace 
of death, the end of our life, the fading of our self. Dispossessed 
of our body, robbed of our life, all that is left of us is no-thing, a 
speck of dust caught into a raging storm. 


The dead man nonetheless soon resurrects. The speck of dust 
is soon watered by the rain and is buried in the ground. It then 
reveals itself to be a seed, as a new life suddenly sprouts out of 
the ground, showered profusely with the ethereal gold descending 
from the fiery orb throning in the sky. The self returns, but it 
now sees its own face clearly. The plant all of a sudden turns 
into a serpent, prudently slithering upon the ground, ready to, in 
turn, rob others of their lives, depriving them of their illusions, 
bringing them into the obscure belly of the earth, far from the 
lights of the world. There is no longer any north, south, east, or 
west. The venomous snake is coiled around the entire planet. It 
hides inside every single object of the world. It is the walking staff 
of an elder and the toy of an infant. It is the tree bordering our 
garden and the chopsticks with which we eat our rice. Each thing 
is poisonous. The sea is filled with venom. The earth is a heap 
of toxic dust. Each instant, the living may be subdued by these 
dangers, seeing their life end, their world leveled to the ground, 
and then, they wander aimlessly in the great wasteland, unable 
to distinguish east from west, but nonetheless feel no fear, nor 
anguish, as they are the serpent. They are the tree of life. They 
are the gigantic earth. They are the majestic sky. 


Case 51 —Sun-Face Buddha, Moon-Face 
Buddha — H [fi #5 ii 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 3. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 36. 


CH] 
jt ma da shi ba Gn yuan zhti wen hé shang jin ri zin_ hou 


A, FE ANWAR. WEEN: FRINGE A 


fiat. | Kéfie: TAT. Alii. J 2 


1 [i(k] [zn hou]: A term of respect toward a superior: “In origin, {% is a noun 
referring to the ‘state’ or ‘shape’ of things. Therefore, ‘zunhou’ 2®{® originally 
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meant ‘your venerable shape’ and referred to the state or appearance of the recipient, 
and this, in turn, came to refer simply to the recipient him- or herself.” (See: Kin, 
Bunkyo. Literary Sinitic and East Asia: A Cultural Sphere of Vernacular Reading. 
BRILL, 2021. p208-209) 

2 (Amt, Alb) [ri mian f6, yue mian f6]: The “sun-face Buddha” is said to have 
lived 1800 years, whereas the “moon-face Buddha” only lived a single day. (See: | 4 
FF TB tb an — FB BT 2 ESN os We hh NE PB FE he PP BS Ee 
TANF Bi ERG PS HE BR Se — AEE HS TAB CE ES PT DS a oe A 
Sih MA hes —T ae. | From: (ATT BRERA @ A). CBETA.) 


CH) 
eee ce 
i Ae oy. | KAMA << . aa Aili tip. | 

[E] 


Great Master Ma was unwell. The chief priest of the tem- 
ple asked: “How is the venerable master feeling these days?” 
The Great Master said: “Sun-face Buddha; Moon-face Bud- 
dha.” ! 


1 See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


How frail is a man in comparison with the countless spheres 
adorning the celestial vault, as they pass through the ages, endur- 
ing, unscathed by the work of the skies. The sun brightly radiates 
during the day, unleashing a cascade of brilliance and warmth 
upon the dry land and the sea, while the gentle glow of the moon 
sprinkles silvery reflections on puddles and lakes alike during the 
night, as a fine brush of light painting a dark canvas. The faces of 
both celestial bodies appear to be of a radically different nature, 
one incarnating glory and raw strength while the other embodies 
calm and softness. They nonetheless both shine with the same 
light. The brilliance of both comes from a single source, the dif- 
ference between them being only a mirage, a belief product of our 
mind. 


The day folds into the night, as the moon chases the sun in 
the sky. The silvery orb’ s unveiling marks the passing of the 
month, while the pace of the days and the years is set by the 
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course of the gilded star around which our planet revolves, form- 
ing the smallest of the heavenly wheels that we behold when our 
eyes are turned upward. Our life is also paced by these titanic 
circumambulations, and some members of our kind are given to 
live an existence lasting no longer than a veiling of the face of 
the moon, while others will not remember the number of solstices 
that they will have witnessed. In the same manner as the light 
of the two great luminaries hung in the firmament continuously 
shines, even when it is concealed from our eyes, the foundation of 
our being nonetheless remains forever unaffected. A day or a year, 
the distinction is of no importance outside of the vacuous debates 
occurring within the walls of man’ s world, as beyond these ram- 
parts, there is no life nor death, no length nor intensity, but only 
the immutable essence that perdures, the great light that remains 
constant, even when the sky continuously displays a formidable 
parade of continuously changing characters skillfully playing with 
light and shadows, vivid colors and elaborate decorations. The one 
who has seen the light sees his own face while looking at the bright 
countenance of our star, as he beholds his own self while contem- 
plating the gleam of the ashy sphere shining through the night.*% 
Approaching the end of his days, he knows that his face will re- 
main unchanged after his passing. It will forever remain on display 
for all eyes to see, above the highest clouds, and in the depths of 
a lake. In a cup of water or at the zenith in the sky, it will still 
brightly shine, chasing away all shadows and all apprehensions. 


Case 52 —You Are Huichao —j#¢ #4 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 7. 


CH] 
séng wen fa yan a chao zi hé shang ra hé shi f6 


o MSTA WAR: A! Alinj, Ute he J 


fa yan yun ri shi hui fe: 
- B: (ie a 


1 [¥] [zj: “to consult.” 


3See: FRINK. (HEAR). Rat: ABER LLU, 1915. p276 (Case 36). 
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A monk asked Fayan: “Huichao wants to ask you: What 
is a Buddha?” Fayan said: “You are Huichao.” 


We grope through the darkness, desperately searching for the 
ground of all things, stumbling on every obstacle, puzzled by our 
own helplessness and our lack of knowledge of what we so eagerly 
desire. Reaching for the hand of someone whose eyes are suffi- 
ciently sensitive to see the way clearly, illuminated by the faint 
gleam of the silvery arms of our galaxy, we are finally offered 
precious guidance, with the simplest of words: “What you seek, 
what you need, is to know yourself!” The seeker is a pilgrim pass- 
ing through a steep and narrow valley, shouting with all his lungs, 
stirring up an invisible wave in the air with a resounding question: 
“Who am I?” The earth itself then answers, reflecting this wave 
back at its source, echoing repeatedly in his ears: “Who am I?” 

“Who am I?” ...44 The question itself is its own answer. 


The inquirer is himself what is sought. It is not to be found 
in front of him, as an object observed by a subject. It is not to 
be found within himself, as a subject facing a world of objects. 
The name he has been bestowed at birth designates the essential 
nature of all that is, and so do the names of all the things and 
people surrounding him. Finally equipped with such an awareness, 


44See: Villalba, Dokusho. Hekiganroku. Crénicas del Acantilado Azul . 
Miraguano Ediciones. 1994. p39: “Buscas al Buddha y descubres que no 
hay Buddha alguno. Entonces te hallas solo ti mismo. Tu experiencia es tu 
realilad. Sino reconoces el Buddha que eres tu, nunca podras encontrar ningtin 
Buddha. ...Te sittias en la cumbre de la montafia y gritas al valle: “;Quién 
soy yo. E va e te responde: juien soy yo. ... { quién soy yo. ... jquién soy 
yo?” Pero tti no comprendes su respuesta, y continias preguntando: “jquién 
soy yo?” . La respuesta del valle es: tii eres la pregunta quién soy yo.” 
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every step he takes is then taken on hallowed ground, and every 
utterance he makes is a divine name. We, likewise, simply need 
to turn our gaze away from the alluring lights of the world, the 
deceitful illusions of the mind, and then our eyes will progressively 
grow accustomed to the dark. Everything will then slowly appear 
in a new light, one that is not kindled by the hands of our brethren, 
but rather pervades the entirety of the skies, with us then taking 
a glance at the true extent of our self, the infinite reach of our 
nature. 


Case 53 —Picking From Inside, Pecking 
From Outside —* \ Mig HinlK 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 16. 


CH] 
séng wen jing qing xué rén cui qing shi zhuo qing 
o MSiA] Bila: [St AME, | GARI. | > is 
yun ee dé hud ye wi séng yun rud bi hud zao rén gudi xido 
Bi 7 48 w: [BANE AER. | 


qing yun yé shi cto li han 
ja aw: [te RE. | 


1 [1] [cui]: An onomatopoeia that can mean “to spit” or “to sip,” but here expresses 
the idea of an unborn chick picking his shell from the inside. 

2 [IK] [zhud]: “to peck.” In this case, the hen pecks the outside of a shell to free 
the chick inside it. 
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A monk asked Jingqing: “This student is picking from 


inside the shell. Please, teacher, peck from outside!” Jingqing 
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said: “Will he still be alive or not?” The monk said: “If 
not alive, one would become a laughingstock.” Jingqing said: 
“This fellow is still stuck in the weeds!” 


1 “The weeds”: The weeds often symbolize the illusions of the world and attachments. 


Generations after generations, people have been puzzled by 
the question of what comes first: the chicken or the egg? Only 
the one failing to see that they are one is perplexed by this. Life 
sprouts out of life, in a continuous chain, from a time when there 
were neither chicks nor eggs, up to the very first spark of life, it- 
self born out of the mysterious union of earth and life, water and 
thunder. Having been meticulously selected by the ruthlessness of 
nature, the chick instinctively picks the inside of its fragile shell, 
yearning for freedom from its earthly enclosure separating it from 
the world. Such picking nonetheless only comes when the bird is 
sufficiently mature to resist the unforgiving harshness of the heav- 
ens and the earth. If the parent carelessly pecks the shell from 
the outside, not knowing the condition of the chick, it may occur 
too soon and threaten the life of the newborn. Inside or outside 
the shell, the creatures nonetheless do not ponder the appropri- 
ateness of their actions. They do not think, but rather only let 
themselves be guided by their own nature, which knows best, as 
the creatures who were poorly guided by their instincts perished, 
without leaving an offspring. Forcing an early birth, one will only 
cause a premature death. 


The young desperately want to live, discovering everything 
the world has to offer, without realizing that this world is but 
another shell, an enclosure made of things that conceal the earth 
and the sky found beyond it, but contrary to the chick that is 
naturally eager to break its shell, the inhabitants of the realm of 
the living often spend the entirety of their decades-long existence 
without perceiving the presence of the pen enclosing them. Only 
at the time of their death will they return to the great earth, un- 
der the majestic sky, once again one with the whole of being. As 
long as there is an inside and an outside, someone who picks from 
the outside and someone who pecks from the inside, the truth is 
veiled, occulted by the light of the world. Guided by the vicissi- 
tudes of fate or someone who came back from the dead, one may 
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nonetheless break out the greater shell, causing the high rampart 
bordering the world to collapse, letting himself be crushed by its 
building blocks, impaled by the gigantic beak. Then will both 
life and death suddenly vanish into thin air. Neither living nor 
dead, the one who ventures out of the greater shell is dead to the 
world, but finally born onto the bare earth. He no longer hears 
the advice of the living and is blind to the guidance of the elders. 
Eggs and chickens are no more. There are no parents or children. 
No matter whether they were eloquent or crude, the words of the 
world have equally faded into silence, and all that can be heard is 
the deafening laughter of those who are neither living nor dead, 
the tall trees that have been stripped of all their leaves before the 
winter, appearing withered, already reclaimed by the earth, but 
the spring breeze now slips between their branches, and timidly, 
emerald buds emerge out of the tip of their extended arms, sign 
that life and death are one, only two faces of the same coin rotating 
endlessly in the air. Watching this scenery from the lowly grasses, 
the immature only sees the majesty of the tree, not realizing that 
he shares the same root with it. He himself is born out of the 
great body of the earth rather than out of the world. His life is a 
mere illusion, and his death a mirage. Once both sides have been 
experienced, then can the truth gloriously shine, and he then can 
see beyond life and death, inside and outside, child and parent. 


Case 54 —Daisui’ s “Kalpa Fire” —K hai 
K 
Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 29. A longer and slightly different version 


of the case can be found in Book of Serenity, case 30.4° The version from the Blue 
Cliff Record has nonetheless been preferred here. 


CH] 
séng wen da sui jié hud dong ran da qian jo hudi 


o Hai] KBE: [31x WSR, 2 Hep? (Ee 


wei Pig zhe ge fel ba huai Hu suf yun huai séng yun ren me 


a BANE. | Ba aw: [Eo] Bw: | ri 


zé sui ta qu yé sui yun sui ta qu 


RUG HAt. | ba a: ae 


45See Book of ae ones 30: 3. (RABE. BAK. FIRB. ARE 
lei. TE. f uate a iD o Fie ft 8 TVET SAMAK 
FAB. ARES ff BOK BO. DRM. AER BHA. AIK. 
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1 [Hy] [jié hud]: “the Kalpa-Fire.” A great fire marking the end of the “kalpa of 
destruction” (£4), one of the four eons in Indian mythology. 

2 [FA] [dong rdn]: “to burn [with fire].” 

3 [XK] [da qian]: Abbreviation of KF IHF, the “thousand great worlds.” 


(A) 
& ZIROFW C3amy &¢9nRa Rw 
Boo fe KBB I ee [SAAR & LT, K 
FEL yon i eis Jes fi MI 2m Be 3 
> 0 | Ba Zs S Bet. | ne ERE ie If Hl 
Ati Pius Maz < . nie Baw Ly. | 
(E] 


A monk asked Daisui: “When the Kalpa Fire is ig- 
nited, the thousand great [worlds] will be destroyed. I wonder 
whether ‘that’ will also be destroyed or not.” Daisui said: 
“Destroyed.” The monk said: “In that case, will ‘that’ be 
gone with the other?” Daisui said: “Gone with the other.” 


At first folded onto itself, the sky then suddenly deployed its 
wings, marking the birth of our universe, continuing to extend its 
reach as swiftly as the light it contains runs to its edges, opening 
up a space within which all things may be, long before there were 
any eyes to witness this stupendous event. One day, these heavenly 
wings may perhaps once again be folded upon themselves, with the 
sky contracted at great speed, space itself compressed into a fiery 
sphere of light and earth, until it reaches the size of the smallest 
speck of dust. Then will the world of men ineluctably collapse. 
Then will the last traces of the earth itself be erased, turned into 
pure brilliance. The very essence of our flesh will without a doubt 
still be part of this glorious catastrophe. We were weaved with 
stardust and light, and our substance will survive the world, life, 
and the earth itself. Our bodies are made of what once was a 
blazing speck of dust that later became the seemingly infinite skies, 
and we should forever remain, even when the heavenly wings flutter 
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continuously through the ages, with myriads of cyclic movements 
of extension and folding. 


When man’ s world is inevitably destroyed by the folding of 
the heavens or their tearing apart, the very notion of “destruc- 
tion” will itself have been annihilated, as it exists only within the 
confines of his mind. The skies may be extended and folded. The 
earth may be kneaded back into pure light before it once again 
assumes its form as a sphere of incandescent dust in which a tree 
of life takes its roots, but nothing is created, and nothing disap- 
pears. The whole of nature continues its eternal dance, with the 
potential cyclic folding of the heavens simply being the greatest of 
the heavenly wheels, perpetually in motion, the beating heart of 
being. The underlying nature of the skies remains as immutable 
as it is inscrutable, and thus the essence of all that is, including 
ourselves, endures. 


What would irremediably be crushed with the collapse of the 
world, when the memories of the last man would vanish into obliv- 
ion, would be the difference between things. Every instance of 
“this” will then be forgotten, while any occurrence of “that” will 
fade away. No-thing will remain, and everything will be gone with 
“it.” The air will no longer be soiled by the utterances of such 
vulgar words. There will be no one who would vainly ask what 
“this” and “that” is, as there will be no thing, only being itself, 
invariably enduring, passing unscathed through the most ardent 
fire, slipping through the tiniest hole, indestructible but perfectly 
malleable, assuming every possible form, without any form being 
distinguishable. If you think that it means that “it” will remain 
intact, you would nonetheless be mistaken. “It” will be swept 
away completely, and nothing will remain of “it.” Completely de- 
stroyed in the eyes of man, but perfectly intact when seen without 
the eyes, when perceived beyond the frontiers of the world, this 
is what we are, our face before we were born, before the heavens 
were opened, before there was any space where one could be, and 
before the flow of time was set into motion. 


Case 55 —Huiji —That Is Me! —KMER 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 68. 
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1 The full name of Yangshan is {i Hka< [yang shan hui ji]. 
2 The full name of Sansheng is =#228%& [san shéng hui ran]. 
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Yangshan asked Sansheng: “What is your name?” San- 
sheng said: “Huiji.” ! Yangshan said: “Huiji —that’ s me!” 
Sansheng said: “My name is Huiran.” ? Yangshan laughed 
loudly. 


1 The full name of Yangshan is {il His [yang shan hui ji]. 
2 The full name of Sansheng is =#224%4 [san shéng hui ran]. 


Trying to know ourselves certainly should be one of the major 
undertakings of our lives. What defines who we are? Some will 
turn themselves toward the earth, stooping upon still waters to 
contemplate their face, the most visible part of their body, and 
whose features mark their individuality, differentiating them from 
the countless other men roaming the face of the earth. Others will 
unseal their mouth and expulse the air filling up their chest, swiftly 
moving their tongue and their lips to produce a sound that repre- 
sents them within their world: their name, resonating throughout 
the air, falling into the ears of those facing them, invoking their 
presence within the mind of the other. Not completely unique but 
shared by sufficiently few individuals to avoid permanent ambigu- 
ity, this name is our property, but we also likewise belong to it. 
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When this name is dragged into the mud, we feel degraded in our 
hearts. When it is exalted above all others within our world, we 
are emboldened, standing proudly in our flesh, with goosebumps 
on our skin induced by exultation. 


Names are nonetheless mere arbitrary signs, and a rose’ s 
fragrance would not change even if it was known by any other 
name. Likewise, a whim of fate may have led us to bear another 
appellation, without seeing the essence of our being profoundly 
modified by it. More than this, it very well may be that, likewise, 
our very self would be as arbitrary as our name, equally a mere 
product of our world, rather than an inherent aspect of nature 
itself. We are all figurines of flesh, lumps of earth bewitched by 
the fire of life, but the frontier between us on the one hand, and the 
rest of the earth and the sky on the other, is only defined by our 
mind. It is a thing of our world rather than an objective piece of 
the earth. The whole of life, the whole of the earth, and the whole 
of being may also be seen as a totality, without being decomposed 
into a series of parts. When all the myriads of things of the world 
have collapsed into one, then is this thing a faithful representation 
of being itself, of nature, with as little arbitrariness as the mind 
allows, as the very concept of “thing” does not exist outside of it. 


When the truth of being is itself perceived in its totality, fol- 
lowing the collapse of man’ s world, then every name is a word of 
truth, every utterance an invocation of the whole of being. Then, 
the barrier between the self and the other falls, as now, the only 
manifestation shining throughout the world is the essence pervad- 
ing the entire earth and sky. Every face then becomes a pristine 
mirror. One’ s true nature is displayed in the celestial vault as 
well as in the waters coating the skin of our planet. We call our- 
selves out using the name of our neighbor, and we naturally turn 
our heads when hearing strange names thrown into the air. When 
those dwelling in this land, where only a single thing may be found 
and every name points at this thing, encounter each other, names 
resound like an echo in a vast and empty cave, located deep into 
the belly of the earth. Every name is then blended with oth- 
ers, forming a single wave going back and forth throughout the 
air, with every man hearing himself being called out, but knowing 
that there is no one to be called out, and all that can be heard is 
a deafening laughter, breaking the walls of the cave, soon causing 
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the collapse of the last thing, marking the advent of the age of 
no-thing-ness. 


Case 56 —The Monk Shooting The Great 
Stag — (i [AlN Jee 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 81. 
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1 [EE] [zhi]: a kind of large deer. In all likelihood the so-called “pére David’ s 
deer,” native to China. 

2 [48] S: C48] [tuo]: “to drag.” 

3 The meaning of this use of the three characters is open to interpretation. They may 
describe the “steps” mentioned in the case. See also the same type of use in the 
169th case (Blue Cliff Record 88), in which two of the three characters are identical; 
f& [déng]: “to open (one’ s eyes) wide” / “to stare at” ; 1& [quj: “to yawn” / “to 
remain with one’ s mouth open.” 
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[E] 


A monk asked Yaoshan: “On the grassy plain, the great 
stag and the other deer form a herd. How may one shoot the 
greatest stag among the great stags?” Yaoshan said: “Look! 
An arrow!” The monk threw himself on the floor. Yaoshan 
said: “Attendant! Carry this dead fellow out of here.” The 
monk then left. Yaoshan said: “Until when will this fellow 
continue making mud balls?” (Xuedou mentioned this story 
and said: “Even though was alive for three steps, but certainly 
died with the fifth step.” ) ! 


1 See note 3 of the Chinese text about the three characters. 


During the springtime, the verdant forest forms a thick, leafy 
garment enshrouding the earth, providing cover to the frightened 
beasts carefully avoiding the eyes of the hunter, fleeing from the 
attention and the sharpened arrows of the running intruders eager 
to wear their skin and feast upon their flesh. The great stag is 
the king of these creatures of the forest, but also the one that 
remains in the deepest, most concealed parts of the woodlands, 
the hardest to spot with the eyes and to take down with pointy 
projectiles of steel. When the herd is forced to venture out of their 
wooden shelter and enter into the grassy plains, exposed to the 
bloodthirsty eyes of the hunter, the great stag is protected by the 
rest of the deer, and these deer are themselves protected by the 
great stag. They indeed form a single creature, ready to take on 
those who intend to take their life. 


The hunter thus lays a trap to catch his prey before he even 
has the chance to see it, but the old beasts are not so easily caught. 
They recognize the difference between a noose and the withered 
leaves, and they notice the arrowhead’ s glare before it is shot. 
This is precisely why they reached such an old age. Wanting so 
ardently to butcher the prey, the deerstalker is blind to the peculiar 
scenery in front of him. So possessed by his sanguinary desire, he 
fails to see that he himself is a prey, upon which others may feast. 
He is the great stag chasing after its own shadow, completely blind 
to the situation he is thrown into. When the string he pulled with 
his fingers is released, the arrow flies forward at great speed, with 
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its metallic tip ready to pierce the skin and go through the heart 
of its target. It is at this instant that the clouds are cleared from 
the air covering the plain, and that the azure firmament appears, 
with torrents of light suddenly flooding the land, brightly shining 
upon the sharpened weapon flying through the air, revealing its 
trajectory. It gets closer and closer, aimed at the hunter himself, 
and before he even grasps what is occurring, he is hit straight in his 
eye. With the resulting blindness nonetheless comes a revelation: 
the hardest creature to spot, and the trickiest to vanquish, is the 
self. 


The lifeblood of the hunter is spilled abundantly over the 
ground. The life of the prey is fading away as the beast falls 
in the grasses. But even pierced with a sharp blade, the eye is 
now wide open. Passing through death, one gains life.4® When 
the great stag is no more, the herd promptly scatters through the 
plains, and all that remains is the deserted landscape, the endless 
expanse of the emerald earth under the clear sapphire sky, with- 
out any thing standing out, only a seamlessly changing scenery, as 
the days fold into nights and the seasons succeed to one another, 
without any eye observing the grand marvel that is nature. 


Inept hunters nonetheless continue to roam the vast plains. 
They impatiently shoot their arrows with poor aims, without ever 
hitting their target, and thus never realize what they are. They 
play their game, not seeing that they are the game that is being 
chased, the ones who are being played. They pretend to have 
made a kill, boasting of their successes to the elders, who are 
nonetheless not so easily duped, and these experienced men simply 
shake their heads, disappointed in their descendance, seeing how 
far these children remain from being mature enough to lead a new 
generation. The time will nonetheless come. The living will one 
day die, and the dead will rise up, born anew onto the earth, ready 
to kill, ready to save, no longer seeing neither hunter nor prey, the 
self or the other. 


“©A “Zen-phrase” : [#64445] “Gaining life through death.” 
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Case 57 —Xiyuan’ s Two “Wrong” —i Ff 
Dh Set 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 98. 
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1 [3651] S: (3851) [ydo jian]: “to see from afar.” 

2 [#4] [zhao]: “to call together” / “to summon.” 

3 [83] [485K] [shi li]: Equivalent to the modern Chinese: l]7, used to point out 
the fact that something just happened now. 
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Master Tianping was on a pilgrimage and visited Xiyuan, 
who was always saying: “Don’ t say you understand Bud- 
dhism. I have sought after someone able to talk about it, but 
didn’ t find any.” One day, Xiyuan saw him from afar and 
called him: “Congyi!” ! Tianping raised his head. Xiyuan 
said: “Wrong!” Tianping went on a few steps. Xiyuan once 
again said: “Wrong!” Tianping came in front of him. Xiyuan 
said: “These two ‘Wrong’ that I just said, do they mean that 
Xiyuan is wrong, or that it is the chief monk who is wrong?” 
Tianping said: “Congyi is wrong.” Xiyuan said: “Wrong!” 
Tianping remained silent. Xiyuan said: “But stay here for 
the summer [retreat]! The chief monk will examine these two 
‘wrong’ with you.” Tianping nonetheless departed immedi- 
ately. Later, once he became abbot of his own temple, he said 
to his assembly: “As I was on a pilgrimage, I was driven by 
the wind of fate and came to Elder Siming,? who twice told 
me: ‘Wrong!,’ and furthermore, demanded that I stay for 
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the summer to discuss this matter with him. I did not ac- 
knowledge where I was wrong at the time, but when I was on 
my way down south, I quickly realized how wrong I was.” 


The inexperienced young men seek understanding by wander- 
ing far from their homeland, peregrinating to encounter strange 
landscapes, being inevitably brought face to face with the unintel- 
ligible, being forced to encounter the most unfamiliar, in the hope 
of unearthing the secrets of his existence, of solving the puzzle 
of the meaning of their life. Chasing after a rainbow, an image 
of wonder that surpasses all that can be found around the place 
where he was born, deciphering the strange words of the foreigner, 
thinking that there lies the wisdom that has been denied to him 
from his infancy, the pilgrim waits for the words dispensed by 
the mountain hermit, like someone lost in the desert, his mouth 
crackled by thirst, begging for relief and his life. 


When one is convinced to have found what he sought, it flees 
away. When he feels he has understood, he is immediately proven 
wrong. The man of the way recognizes the pilgrim from afar and 
does not need to see his face to know his name. Calling him out, he 
knows instantly if this one knows who he is, or not. The wanderer 
raises his head when hearing the name he has been bestowed at 
birth, the word invoking his presence within their common world. 
Thus is his ignorance displayed under the heavens, his innocence 
broadcast throughout the air, witnessed by all creatures of the 
mountain. A terrifying shout then loudly resounds throughout the 
valley and in the ears of the stunned visitor: “Wrong!” Puzzled 
by what seems like a rebuke, as he had yet to approach the host, 
he continues a few steps, before once again hearing the same roar 
of admonition. 


When hearing words of disapproval echoing through our ears, 
we will tend to consider ourselves the object of such condemnation, 
even when their target is not explicitly mentioned. The pilgrim, 
failing to understand what wrong he has committed, will nonethe- 
less easily confess that he is the one who has transgressed, sub- 
mitting himself to the authority of his host, thinking that he will 
appreciate this gesture of goodwill. The wise of the way nonethe- 
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less sees through appearances, and once again, the same roar of 
reproach resounds in the air. Too naive to understand, too proud 
to seek to know, the elder is simply dismissed as a joker or a 
madman, and the pilgrim is convinced that the truth he seeks is 
nowhere to be found on this peak. He thus continues his journey 
on his path. 


Arduous it is for a man of the way to encounter someone 
seeing the same path. He is constantly surrounded by throngs of 
people standing on it with him, but they fail to see where they 
are. Captives of the world, slaves to their own selves, they have 
yet to encounter their own nature, to see their own true face, what 
remains when the mask and disguise of the world have fallen to 
the ground. When one sees it, he dies of shock, crumbling to ashes 
then swiftly carried by the winds, scattered beyond the ramparts 
of the great citadel, floating throughout the desolate wasteland. 
But then his life begins anew. Then does he finally know his true 
name, the only one to which he will from now on answer. One 
day, the pilgrim will realize that the opposition between right and 
wrong, the self and the other, is only a sign of his deception, a 
product of the mind, a thing of the world. Neither he nor the 
elder was wrong, and neither were they right. To examine the 
“wrong” is to attempt to seize a rainbow and see that it is only 
an image in our eyes. Where no one is, no one is right or wrong. 
Where there is no right or wrong, there can the truth shine in its 
integrity, without being stained by man’ s fingers, like a block of 
jade extended to the end of the earth, without any scratch, without 
any dent, without any name. 


Case 58 —Yangshan Thrusts His Hoe Into 
The Ground —({M ili fis 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 15. 
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nian qido zi bidn xing 
yas = 
THK (EAT 
1 [3K] S: [4K [qiao]: “a hoe.” 
2 [XX] [cha shdu]: “to clasp one’ s hands together in front of one’ s chest” (as a 
mark of respect). 
3 [XI] [yi]: “to mow.” 
4 [iif] [mao]: variant of 4 [mao], a type of water plant, thatch, or Cogon grass. 
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[FE] 


Guishan asked Yangshan: “Where have you come from?” 
Yangshan said: “From the field.” Guishan said: “How many 
people are there in the field?” Yangshan thrust his hoe into 
the ground and stood with his hands clasped in front of his 
chest.! Guishan said: “There are a great number of people 
cutting thatch on the South Mountain.” Yangshan took up 
his hoe and left immediately. 


1 See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


When two mountains face each other, one casts its shadow 
upon the other in the morning, while the other will reciprocate 
in the evening. When two men of the way encounter each other, 
they playfully throw words at each other, sharpened like spears, at- 
tempting to cause the other to retreat and trip down on the ground, 
without fear of any wound, as they are already dead, skeletons hav- 
ing risen from the mud. They perfectly know whence they came, 
the great body of the earth from which most of the world itself is 
formed. The walker of the way stands upon the bare ground, his 
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toes covered in dust. He cherishes the soil more than the riches 
of the capital. He lives in close contact with the essence, paying 
no attention to the vacuous illusions of men. His two feet firmly 
anchored in the freshly tilled ground, proudly standing, his entire 
body pointing to the highest heaven, he stands on the tip of a 
gigantic pole, far above the cities, towering over the creations of 
men. Above and under the heavens, he alone is honored.*” He is 
the great mountain whose base encompasses the entire earth, the 
only thing that remains when all other things have been discarded. 
Nothing can be discerned from such lofty heights. No one is recog- 
nized from the summit of the earth. Everything is seen clearly, but 
nothing is identified, and one only enjoys the harmonious blending, 
the magnificence of the skies towering over the land. 


Alone on the summit, the enlightened hermit’ s existence is 
serene. Content with having nothing, but overlooking everything, 
his life nonetheless exhibits a lack of compassion. He has finally 
found contentment and liberation by fleeing from the illusory world 
of men, taking refuge in the sober truth of no-thing-ness, having 
even let himself be entirely dispossessed of his individuality, but he 
thereby also abandoned those still prisoners of this cruel world, left 
behind those desperately looking for the way out of the cluttered 
and disorderly citadel of things, relief from the yoke overburdening 
their shoulders. The tallest sequoia pays no attention to the grass 
at its feet. Likewise, the desert hermit is safe from the weapons of 
men and the wrath of the sky, but the men of the world are being 
trampled by the soles of the ruthless, cut down and thrown into 
the fire for the benefit of the few. 


Even the tallest mountain is nonetheless one day eroded by 
the rain and another then towers over it. The solitary hermit 
ineluctably stumbles upon another man of the way, even when he 
has fled to the end of the earth. The lofty is then humbled. The one 
who thought that he was no one, having abandoned his own self, 
will be once again invited to become someone, and to assume his 
role in the great play of the world, as a liberator, freeing the slaves 
of the world, breaking their chains with his staff and his hands, 
slashing the sturdy ropes binding them to the walls around them. 


‘See: HHTRUI. (HEATER) . Heat: ABR, 1915. p123 (Case 15) : 
[MEL TMok, REK PERM BORD, OAL NS IA LO HIE fe B lz 
4.1 
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And when the city will only be populated by free men, those who 
have seen it from the unfathomable height of the summit of the 
great mountain, then the mountain will become one with the city. 
Its walls will fall, and a great landslide will bring the mountain 
into its street. The hermit will feel at home in the palace, and the 
king will retreat into a cliffside cave. Without attachment to either 
the world or to no-thing-ness, without cherishing the city or the 
mountain, there will only be playful dances and chants, long days 
of silent contemplation, and fraternal contacts. Seeing oneself in 
everything, seeing no-thing-ness in oneself, the poisons of the past 
will be diluted in the immensity of the ocean of compassion, and 
each blade of grass will be given time to grow into a majestic tree. 


Case 59 —Yunyan Sweeps The Ground — 
22 ictin Hh 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 21. 
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1 [hel] S: (XX) [qi qu]: “small” / “trivial.” 
2 (49) S: Lr] [zhouj: “a broom.” 
3 [#80] [yin qin]: “[to do something] politely” / “[to do something] solicitously.” 
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[FE] 


When Yunyan was sweeping the ground, Daowu said: 
“That’ s some exhausting work!” Yunyan said: “You should 
know that there is someone who is not doing exhausting work!” 
Daowu said: “If that’ sso, that would mean there is a second 
moon!” Yunyan held up his broom and said: “What num- 
ber of moons is this?” Daowu remained silent. Xuansha said: 
“That is precisely the second moon.” Yunmen said: “The 


servant greets the maid politely.” 


A duel between friends may be fiercer than one between foes, 
but when one has forgotten which is which, and nobody knows 
where the weapons are striking, death is in the air, and no one 
will be left standing. 


The dwellers of no-thing-ness, those who have thrown away 
their own self like a worn-out garment, see themselves in the eyes 
of everyone, as there is only one thing in their lives, the pale moon 
that softly illuminates all that is, appearing in each puddle of wa- 
ter, each cup, each lake, as ten thousand celestial bodies, whereas 
they are all images of a unique source, its multiplicity being only an 
insidious illusion. Playing with these reflections, the experienced 
sometimes disguises himself, picking up rags on the ground to cover 
his nakedness, to pretend to once again be a man of the world, an 
individual facing others, bold and proud. He may then start a 
game, teasing his companions. All around him, men are tirelessly 
exhausting their strengths so that their world would pierce through 
higher clouds, creating things, with some industriously sweeping 
away the dust covering the ground, meticulously separating the 
world, clean and spotless, from the earth, covered in mud and 
sand, disorderly and untamed. Seeing through the vanity of their 
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intentions, beholding the vacuity of their prodigious efforts to pol- 
ish the earth and veil it with objects made of the same earth, the 
player jokingly points out the tiring nature of these activities, de- 
riding them while deliberately refraining from offering a helping 
hand. He cunningly lays a trap. He vigorously casts a wide net, 
ready to become a fisher of men, and one fish soon jumps in it, 
opening wide its mouth, ready to swallow a bait whole, or at least 
so it appears. It may seem that one is exhausting himself, but 
another is not! One does something while another watches, but 
who is who? To see more than one thing is to be a prisoner of the 
world, to fail to see the oneness of all that is. It is to contemplate 
a thousand reflections of the moon in bodies of water, while fail- 
ing to recognize the unicity of their source. To assert that one is 
working while another is not is to see two moons, that is, to be 
caught in the realm of illusions and falsehood. 


The workers of the world may nevertheless also be dwellers of 
no-thing-ness. They may know the game initiated by the player 
and be apt to take the lead and skillfully choose the next move. 
The sweeper may take his broom, and vigorously strike the ground 
with it, standing erect, confidently asking: “What number of 
moons is this?!” The one counting the moons in the water may 
be the one who is deluded about their source, and the one merely 
pointing them out may be very well aware of their illusory nature. 
What number of moons is this? He is alone. He is the moon 
itself, revolving around the axis of the broom, gloriously glowing 
throughout the world, his face displayed and seen on any surface 
of water. The game has now been played. The duel leaves no one 
standing, and all that remains is the silence of the night and the 
delicate figure of the silvery luminary, whose image is sprinkled 
throughout the world of men. The players are no more. There is 
no winner nor vanquished, no right nor wrong. The moon itself is 
soon veiled by the light of dawn. Its gentle glow is erased with a 
brush of gilded light, and then nothing remains of this springtime 
dream. 


Case 60 —Guishan’ s “Karmic 
Consciousness” —YA iL) ak 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 37. 
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1 [38H] S: (MLA) [yé shi]: “karmic consciousness.” 
2 [y¥EVE] [mang mang]: “vast and obscure.” 
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[FE] 


Guishan asked Yangshan: “Suppose a man says: ‘All 
living beings are tossed in a vast and obscure karmic con- 
sciousness, and have no foundation to rely upon.’ How would 
one check him?” Yangshan said: “If such a monk were to 
come, I would call out to him: ‘Sir!’ When he would turn 
his head, one would immediately say: ‘What is this?’ One 
would then wait for him to be puzzled and then say to him: 
‘Not only is there a vast karmic consciousness, but also there 
is no foundation to rely upon.’ ” Guishan said: “Good.” 
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Easy it is for someone to carry the wealth painstakingly earned 
by his parents during all their lives, but the possession of these 
riches does not imply that he has earned them. The ignorant may 
carelessly repeat the truths heard in a preaching hall while slum- 
bering, but the knowledge of this truth does not equal its under- 
standing. Gold is proofed in fire, and man with words, questions 
that reveal whether what he carries indeed belongs to him. 


Likewise, a child may joyfully run through the streets and 
proclaim that “no-thing-ness is the world; the world is no-thing- 
ness,” but will his behavior reflect this knowledge of the nature of 
being? All beings are unknowingly thrown into a vast and obscure 
world, where all actions are seen through the prisms of right and 
wrong, merit and sin, beneficial or harmful.*® Each thought that is 
raised by his mind is captive of this world, whose ground appears 
occulted from his view. To rest upon the separating line between 
right and wrong, merit and sin, is child’ s play. To the servant 
of the world, it appears as absolutely established, dependable. He 
just has to follow the right path, and he will be given his reward 
when death comes. This comfortable position is nonetheless only 
tenable when one does not investigate the nature of the ground, 
when one does not inquire of the solidity of the foundation of this 
world. Such an investigation would indeed reveal that this fortress 
is built upon quicksand. The cornerstone is turned, and all that 
is found is a bottomless chasm, a great abyss, where no-thing is 
found. We are thrown into a world, but there is no foundation to 
rely upon. No-thing-ness itself is its foundation. 


Hearing the insightful proclamation, one may simply call out 
the one have uttered it: “Sir!” And when this man reacts by 
turning his head, without thought, without reflection nor delay, 
one would thereby point out the very foundation of the world, 
that is, what is there where no thought emerges, the primordial 
impulse, the instinct tied together with the work of the senses, the 
edge between the world and the abyss. To react and answer is to be 
still a prisoner of one’ s self and of the world, to rely upon them, 


48See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Shdyéroku (Book of Equanimity) [Unpublished 
manuscript] : “Recall the words in the Diamond Sutra: Dwelling nowhere, 
the mind should come forth. ... He is saying it is empty when he says there is 
nothing to rely on. It’ s the same as form is emptiness, emptiness is form.” 
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uncontrollably, instinctively. Not answering would imply being 
dispossessed of one’ s humanity, ceasing to be part of the world, 
the vanishing of the self, not relying upon anything, depending 
only on no-thing-ness, which cannot be relied on. 


The living are tossed in a vast and obscure world, erected 
upon a great abyss. When one neither dwells in the world nor 
the abyss, never resting, never remaining still, knowing that only 
through non-abiding may one remain in harmony with the way, 
then is the proclamation uttered in truthfulness. To rest on sure 
ground is to be caught in an illusion. To hesitate is to be blind. 
When one is not afraid to march in the great chasm, nor fears to 
stand for the “good” of the world, the two shores are then brought 
together. The foundation and the construction can no longer be 
distinguished from one another, with each one resting upon the 
other, finding a subtle and incomprehensible equilibrium. 


Case 61 —Fayan’ s “By Boat Or By 
Land” 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 51. 
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1 [i 3K] [shi lai]: It expresses the fact that something just happened right now. 
Similar to the modern Chinese: 44/7. 
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[FE] 


Fayan asked Senior Monk Jue: “Arrived! by boat or by 
land?” Jue said: “By boat.” Fayan said: “Where is the 
boat?” Jue said: “The boat is on the river.” After Jue had 
withdrawn, Fayan asked a monk next to him: “You tell me, 
the monk who was here just now, did he have the eye or not?” 


1 The question seems to be deliberately direct, avoiding the use of personal pronouns. 


The wise often appears as a fool, and even a well-trained eye 
will be incapable of ascertaining which is which. Interrogated by 
a cunning one, the wise replies with the same cunning. Presented 
with an ambiguous question, he becomes a mirror, reflecting what 
he is given, offering an image of uncertainty. A visitor may then 
be asked by his host: “By what means did this one arrive where 
he is now?” Words can be heard from different strata of the mind. 
They may occupy different planes of the world simultaneously, and 
when the traveler simply answers “By boat,” the earth and the 
world are found tightly interlaced, impossible to untangle. The 
boat may indeed be the earthly vehicle having carried his flesh to 
this part of the land, but it may also represent the help he received 
to reach this point in his life, this degree of insight into the world, 
or this clarity of vision of the way of the sky. “Where is this boat 
now?” He is then asked. “On the river,” is the obvious reply. By 
boat or by land, the distinction lies in the efforts demanded of the 
traveler.49 On foot, it would seem that he would have relied on 
his own strength to get where he is now, but on a vehicle like a 
boat, it is clearer that it is the efforts of others forces or people 
that brought the vessel to its destination: the currents of the river, 
the winds occupying the sky, the knowledge of navigation of the 
captain, a great multitude of factors all coming together to carry 
him safely to this shore. Observed more closely, the distinction 


See: MURUIR. (HeAGNINE). Hint: ABRIL, 1915. p360 (Case 51). 
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may nonetheless not be as clear as it appears. The distinction 
between the self and the other indeed only exists within the mind 
of the living, and the walker equally depends on the rest of the 
whole of nature to reach his destination as the navigator. Other 
living beings must sacrifice their flesh to allow his limbs to be set 
into motion. The weather must be sufficiently clement, and the 
earth must allow itself to be trodden upon, otherwise the wanderer’ 
s journey is doomed to failure. Standing on a deck or walking in 
wooden sandals, passing over water or dust, he always remains 
carried on the way of the sky, having little control over his course, 
and with the whole ineluctably going where it is meant to. 


Witnessing such a play unfold in front of his eyes, the specta- 
tor should thus be watchful of not being fooled, and he should ask 
himself: isn’ t he the one being played by the two actors? Aren’ 
t the ambiguities of their exchange a mere trap, leading him to 
lose himself in the determination of the depth of this conversation, 
and of the degree of insight of its protagonists? To have the eye 
of the man of the way is to see the light of noon at midnight, and 
the darkness of midnight at noon, without feeling compelled to 
determine which is which, as such distinction does not exist where 
he should be, the place with no high and low, no land nor river, 
no wise or fool. If you think he has the eye, you are blind, and if 
you think he does not, you are lost. To see without the eye, and 
to be blind to its presence or absence, this is an invaluable insight. 


Case 62 —Dongshan Is Unwell —ilu A 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 94. 
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Dongshan was unwell. A monk asked: “The master is 
unwell. Is there anyone who is not sick?” Dongshan said: 
“There is.” The monk said: “Does the one who is not sick 
watch! over the master?” Dongshan said: “Fate compels this 
old monk to watch over that one.” The monk said: “How 
about when the master has watched that one?” Dongshan 
said: “Then this old monk no longer sees that there is a 
sickness.” 

1 Probably a play of words, based on the dual meaning of the word # [kan], which 


means “to see” as well as “to watch over.” It can refer to the fact of seeing one’ s 
own nature as well as taking care of the sick. 


It is all too easy to lose oneself in the wonders created by the 
mind, to escape the harshness of the earth and take refuge in the 
oneiric products of our imagination, but our mind is bound to our 
body and not an ethereal thing transcending earth and sky. When 
this earthly body is burdened by sickness, we are promptly brought 
back to the realm of the senses, having to face pain and impair- 
ment. The sensations of pain and discomfort certainly are some of 
the most primordial elements of the animal mind. They arose out 
of random changes in the tree of life while our ancestors were still 
floating creatures in the heart of the ocean, but as they revealed 
themselves to be an extremely powerful mechanism through which 
danger could be avoided and survival improved, their perception 
slowly spread and developed among the living. Without the clas- 
sification of all things as painful or not, pleasurable or not, we in 
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all likelihood would not have survived our infancy. The discomfort 
of an illness encourages us to seek treatment and renders us more 
cautious. The pain of a sickness teaches us to strive to avoid what 
caused it in the future. Our senses are tightly knitted together 
with the ground of our mind, and without thought, without hesi- 
tation, we react to any assault on our being, to the vicious attacks 
of minuscule forms of life that invade our bloodstream, feasting 
on our energy, exhausting our strengths, threatening to cause the 
gigantic piece of machinery formed by our body to collapse into 
ruin. But is there anyone who is not sick? 


The human mind is a unique marvel of plasticity and ambiva- 
lence. Man may perceive the information offered by the senses, 
and then decide to transform this flow of perception, manipulat- 
ing these sensations as he pleases, if he has learned the way to 
control them and sees his world with a sufficient degree of clarity. 
Afflicted by illness, the man of the way is like any other man. He 
experiences pain and has to bear the discomfort. A key difference 
is nonetheless that one who knows the nature of the world knows 
that these sensations are mere information, a command sent to 
our mind so that we would take steps to ensure our own survival, 
rather than a tangible property of the earth around us. The earth 
and the sky feel no pain. There is no illness outside of our mind. 
This realization opens up a new path for the living, allowing them 
to see beyond the horizon of their own survival and perpetuation. 
Fate indeed appears to call man to become more than a creature 
thoughtlessly responding to the commands of the senses, mind- 
lessly reacting to the orders of his body, whose goal is only to 
prolong its life. More than survival, man is indeed endowed with 
the capacity to embrace the way of the sky, consciously releasing 
the illusion of the manifold nature of what the heavens enfold, 
ceasing to shatter its unity to turn it into a constellation of things 
that can be grasped by the mind. Then, life is no different than 
death, and one does not need to spend his days resisting the way 
itself, striving against death, which will nonetheless always come. 


When one sees beyond the horizon of his own life, of his own 
self, and beholds the wholeness of the sky, one can then embrace 
death itself, not as a gloomy, nihilistic renunciation, but rather as 
the most wondrous feeling, the bliss of perfect communion with 
everything that is. The cries of the body may still be faintly heard 
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by his consciousness, but they are no longer heeded. The eyes 
contemplating the magnificent totality, the insignificant details 
are overlooked. Pain and discomfort are forgotten. The illness is 
of no consequence, as the barrier separating life from death has 
vanished into thin air. All that remains is a raw truth, perceived 
but not understood, experienced but not reflected upon, a sign of 
the remarkable health of the tree of life itself, still growing, still 
renewing itself, now conquering no-thing-ness itself! 


Case 63 —The Barbarian Has No Beard — 
tA AR a 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 4. 
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1 (HAF) S: Ca) (ha zi]: “barbarian” (may also mean “beard” ). 
2 [GX] [xi tian]: “the Western Paradise” (in a Buddhist context) / “India.” 
3 [24] S: [4] [xi]: “a beard.” 
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Huoan said: “Why hasn’t the barbarian from the Eastern 
Paradise! a beard?” 


1 “The barbarian from the Western Paradise” : That is, Bodhidharma, coming from 
India. 


Block by block, word by word, our environment was built up 
by our forefathers. They painstakingly extracted the mud under 
their feet and cleaved the rocky soil to turn the earth into castles 
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and skyscrapers. They reflected lengthily upon their condition 
and the nature of the world around them, inscribing the fruit of 
their meticulous efforts of the mind in scrolls and books. They 
patiently assembled grunts and shouts into speech to pour out 
their thoughts into the air and the ears of their neighbors. Each 
generation now stands upon the countless corpses of those who 
came before, allowing them to reach higher ground, to see farther 
than anyone before. The names of some of the pioneers who opened 
up entire new parcels of our world still echo through the air, long 
after the collapse of the empires and civilizations that gave birth 
to them, and these new lands of the mind, the new domains of 
the intellect, are now naturally associated with their discoverers. 
Their wisdom is tied to their individuality, commonly expressed 
through their name but also through the depiction of their face, 
the outer mask that is seen when one speaks with someone. The 
world defines a man by the color of his eyes, the shape of his hair, 
or the length of his beard. His true self cannot be described with 
words nor painted with a brush, and thus men resort to this poor 
substitute, focusing on the face, often overlooking the truth that 
it veils. 


The revelation of a truth ofttimes comes through the agency of 
the stranger. Incarnating the unfamiliar, he alone is able to break 
the blindness to the things that are the most familiar. Himself 
boldly venturing into the foreign, he is at all times confronted with 
something new, something peculiar, and thus in the best position 
to guide others to discover what is foreign to them. Coming from 
the other side of the earth, the pathfinder unites lands and peoples, 
demonstrating that all share a single nature, which simply waits 
to be unveiled. It is within and outside them, in their homeland 
and the foreign country, on the earth and in the skies. He is 
no prophet, nor is he a savior. He is nobody, no one, a man 
with no name, just a manifestation of the skies themselves, an 
inconspicuous whirlwind swiftly passing through the dusty alleys 
of an immense city, sweeping eons of dirt accumulated upon this 
world, finally revealing its original appearance to all those who 
spent their entire lives in this place, before disappearing, leaving 
only what he uncovered as a trace of his brief passage upon the 
earth. 


Few are those who keep the revelation of the stranger in mind, 
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themselves sweeping away the fine dust of the world to keep a clear 
vision of their own nature, but the passage of the great whirlwind 
coming from the farthest part of the earth still resonates within 
the city. It changed it profoundly, albeit only appearing subtly 
different to the inquisitive eye. Each gust of wind is a turbulence, 
a remnant of the whirlwind stirred up by the tail of the invisible 
dragon that was born out of the setting sun. The tallest trees are 
his whiskers. The stars are freckles upon his skin, and mountain 
ranges the spikes protruding from his back. When one passes in 
front of a mirror, it appears, and its mark is indelibly etched on 
the faces of all our beloved. He is no one, and everyone. His face 
is our face, and a bottomless chasm, a black hole out of which no 
thing can emerge. To see him is to see our true nature, what is 
left when all that defines us has been eroded by the winds and the 
rains, with our hairs cut off, the color of our eyes and skin washed 
away, our facial features ground down, leaving only the emptiness 
of the skies found behind. Then, the east collapses into the west. 
One sees that the explorer never left his home. The barbarian we 
fear and the wiseman whose teachings we yearn for were always 
shown in the mirror, as a crystal-clear reflection of the heavens. 


Case 64 —Ruiyan’ s “Master!” —jrla—E A 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 12. 
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1 [Sit st [rui yan yan]: The last character () is just an alternative name, left out 
of most translations. 

2 [AZ] [zhi rén gong]: “the main protagonist.” 

3 [E12] [xing xing]: describes a state of clarity of mind and wisdom. 


4 [AH] S: CHF] [man]: “obscuration.” 
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Every day, Ruiyuan called out to himself: “Master!” and 
answered to himself: “Yes, sir!” And then added: “Be clear- 
headed!” Again, he answered: “Yes, sir!” And then continued: 
“At all times, do not let your mind be obscured under the 
influence of men.” “Yes, sir! Yes, sir!” 


If an event of perception is to occur, there must be a subject 
and an object, someone who perceives and something that is per- 
ceived. Animals are unique in this respect, as they are endowed 
with senses allowing them to treat portions of their environment as 
objects, as things separate from others and from the background 
formed by the earth and the skies. This branch of the majestic tree 
of life stands out from its other parts, and even more from the rest 
of nature, death itself, what is not living. Furthermore, it seems 
that only the paragon of animal, man, has been bestowed with the 
peculiar gift of consciousness, thanks to which he may consider 
his own self, his own being, as an object of reflection, pondering 
the essence of being itself. He alone can perceive the errors of his 
ways, and the shortcomings of his conduct. He alone can envision 
his destiny and see himself staying from the path leading him up 
to it. His remarkable ability, albeit seldom exploited to the fullest 
by a large portion of his kind, confers him the duty of admonishing 
himself so that he would not fall into the snares of the world. 


Animals rose above the rest of life through their division of the 
whole of nature, using the knife of perception to cleave nature into 
earth and sky, and then to shatter each one of them into a myriad 
of things, to hold sway over these things, and to defend their life 
and perpetuate their kind. Man, in turn, rises above the rest of 
the animals by his perception of himself and of the mechanism by 
which he perceives, that is, by his insight concerning the nature 
of his own world. This should allow him to realize the true nature 
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of being, the relationship between his world and the whole that it 
represents. The man of the way himself perceives his perception 
as a mere skillful means, a tool for survival and propagation of 
life, but it also represents a subtle way to appear to step out of 
the whole of nature to better realize its nature as a whole. Man 
is an ego that is destined to proclaim the illusory nature of the 
ego. He is a paradoxical being, standing out of the whole of being 
by seeing what is not himself as an object, alone in ec-stasy, as he 
contemplates his own nature and mends the pieces shattered by his 
perception, until he sees only the tree of life growing between earth 
and sky, before these realms are themselves mended together, piece 
by piece, to reveal the whole that always was, is, and will be, seeing 
the essence beyond the things, the truth beyond the illusions of 
the world. Arduous it nonetheless is for man to keep these pieces 
together, and not let his mind shatter once more the creation into a 
million pieces. He must admonish himself, to not forget the illusory 
nature of his self, comically playing his part, treating himself as 
an object of rebukes, knowing that the character that admonishes 
is no less and no more illusory as his consciousness itself.°° 


To be clear-headed is to see through one’ s own head, seeing 
that it does not exist. There is only one thing, and this thing is 
no-thing-ness, the great sky, perfectly clear and yet where nothing 
can be seen, only an unceasing tempest of light and sound, an 
undistinguishable totality, only veiled when one is tempted by the 
desire to survive and endure, forcing him to stand out from the 
rest and to sow disunity, plunging back into the world of gains 
and losses, life and death, pain and pleasure. One is nonetheless 
always capable of jumping out of the trap of the world, extending a 
helpful hand to himself, calling himself to caution, with this “self” 
englobing all that is. 


Case 65 —The National Teacher’ s Three 
Callings —EY Ari = la 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 17. 


"°See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Mumonkan (Gateless Gate) [Unpublished 
manuscript]: “When Ruiyan calls Master!’ you may think that the one who 
calls is his superficial ‘I’ and the master called to is his true essential nature. 
That is a misconception. The one calling Ruiyan and the one called are both 
Ruiyan’ s essential nature.” 
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1 [#8] S: [2] [gu fi]: “to let down” / “to disappoint.” 
2 [7038] S: (703K) [yudn lai]: variant of R28 [yudn di], meaning “originally.” 
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The National Teacher called his attendant three times, 
and three times his attendant reacted! to his calling. The 
National Teacher then said: “It may seem that I am disap- 
pointing you with all this calling, but in fact, it is you who 
are disappointing me!” 


1 “Reacted” : the original text does not indicate the nature of this reaction, which 
may have been a verbal reply, a gesture, or a mere movement. 


The student of the world each day learns a new thing. He 
gathers the creations of mankind inside his mind, making a temple 
of knowledge with them. With each year that passes, new walls are 
built within it, enclosing him within a tower, as he feels proud of 
the extent of his possessions, the range of his understanding. But 
the embracer of the way, the lover of the desert, rather chooses 
the untrodden path, making his way out of the walls built by men. 
Each day, he merrily lets go of one thing, and with the passing of 
each new moon, it is entire rooms that are left to crumble, the last 
trace of them soon completely forgotten.°! One by one, he lets 


°1See this sentence from Laozi’ s Dao De Jing: “In the pursuit of learning, 

every day BOmetn Ine is acquired. Inthe pursuit of the way, every day 
something is lost.” Original Chinese: [AH it, AISA.) . From: ble 
i. COIR MKA (7) BRHF ES). FOR: WIA BGE, 1966. p86 (Chapter 
48). 
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the things burdening him fall down to the ground as he calmly 
advances into the place devoid of any thing, leaving a trail behind 
him, showing his steady progress. Soon, his hands are empty. The 
yoke that weighed down his shoulder is now nowhere to be found. 
He walks on, naked, his skin stroked by the torrid gusts, scratched 
by the sand, scorched by the afternoon sun. Having nothing left 
on him to let go, he thus begins to let go of his self, shedding off 
his own skin, offering his body to the earth, having no longer need 
of his senses, as he knows that where he goes, there is nothing 
to be felt. Taking off his leathery costume allowing him to feel 
contact with the earth. Throwing away his eyes and his ears, as 
there no longer is anything he wishes to see and hear, he becomes 
a ghost of the desert, a disincarnated, ethereal shadow of the man, 
but this state of ec-stasy is precisely what allows a man to truly 
be, experiencing being beyond the boundaries of his skin, outside 
of the walls of the self, being the dune moved year by year by 
the winds, the moon glowing on the dark canvas of the night, or 
the drop of dew on a desiccated bone evaporating at the break of 
dawn. 


When a voice resounds in the air near the city gate separating 
the world from the desert, calling for someone familiar with the 
great expanse where nothing is seen or heard, the only persons who 
answer are those who have yet to know this mysterious location, 
those who will have nothing to say of it. The desert dweller is an 
invisible gust of wind, an immaterial ray of light. His presence may 
be felt by the men of the world, but he himself does not heed their 
voice and pays no attention to their erratic gesticulations. In the 
vast, deserted plains facing the great walls, there are no questions, 
no reproach, and no pride. There is only one person, talking to 
himself in incomprehensible words, only one thing.°? If you hear 
a voice, you have yet to discover this place. If you try to discern 
right and wrong, clarity and obscurity, it means you have yet to 
let go of your burden. Every voice is your voice, and every sound 
calls upon you. You are alone, and there is nothing around you. 
The world is within the desert, and it is the desert. Your self is 
within the desert, and it is the desert, beautiful and empty, plain 
and mysterious, without limits nor end. 


52See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Mumonkan (Gateless Gate) [Unpublished 
manuscript]: “When one thing or person manifests itself on the stage, there 
can be nothing else. Everything and every person is completely solitary.” 
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Case 66 —Preaching Dharma From The 
Third Seat —= Rats 
Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 25. This case is very similar to Book of 


Serenity, case 90, but here it is the third seat that is mentioned, while it is the second 
seat in the Book of Serenity.°? 
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C Ata) [bai chuf]: In a Buddhist context, it designates the use of a white stick to 
mark the beginning or the end of a ritual. 

2 Lea ATS: CARAT [mé hé yan]: Abbreviation of Penal fT AB [m6 he yan nal, translit- 
eration of the Sanskrit “mahayana” ( Hela ) the “great vehicle [of Buddhism].” 

3 (U9) A 4F] [si ju bai fei]: Yamada Kou’ un offers the following explanation concern- 
ing these “four phrases and hundred negations” : “the four phrases, seen in terms 
of Buddha-nature, for example, concern whether there is Buddha-nature or not. To 
say there is Buddha-nature is one phrase. To say there isn’ t is another. To say that 
there is and is not (i.e., that sometimes there is sometimes there isn’ t) is another 
phrase. And finally there may be neither having nor not having, which makes the 
fourth and final phrase. It is said that all arguments fall within these four categories 
and that is why they are known as the four phrases. However, each of these four 
phrases contains yet another four phrases. In the first phrase of having is contained 
that having, but also not-having, neither having nor not having, and both having 
and not-having. That gives us a total of sixteen. When we see this in terms of past, 
present and future, we must multiply by three, which gives us a total of forty-eight. 
In addition, we must think in terms of the forty-eight which have already occurred 
(past) and the forty-eight which have yet to occur (future) which then gives us a total 
of ninety-six. To this we now add the initial four phrases to obtain an even hundred. 
This is known as the ‘hundred negations.’” (From: Yamada, Kou’ un, Hekiganroku 
(Blue Cliff Record) [Unpublished manuscript]) 

4 (av) S: CifY7] [di ting]: “to listen carefully.” 
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Yangshan dreamt that he went to Maitreya’ s abode, sit- 
ting in his third seat. A venerable one struck the gavel and 
said: “Today the one who sits in the third seat will preach 
the Dharma.” Yangshan arose and, striking the gavel, said: 
“The Mahayana teaching goes beyond the Four Propositions 
and it transcends the Hundred Negations.! Listen carefully!” 


1 See note 3 of the Chinese text. 


The teaching of a liar may surpass the one of a truthful man. 
A fleeting dream may offer us a clearer vision of the reality of the 
earth than years of life upon its face. Perhaps the best way to 
approach what slips away, and to perceive the unfathomable, is 
to go the other way, to flee what we are tempted to seek, and to 
embrace the illusion while we yearn for truth. 


Spending a night in the land of dreams, appearing to leave our 
body weary of the toil of the daytime behind in our bed chamber, 
is a precious opportunity to peer beyond the frontier of our earthly 
horizon, to venture into a realm where our flesh cannot follow us, 
and where we are not bound by the laws of the skies that constrain 
so many aspects of our existence. In our dream, the theatre of our 
world, the vessel of our imagination and of our unconscious self, 
we can join together the past and future, experiencing the whole 
of time in our presence. We can feel without our senses, seemingly 
detached from our body, soaring like an eagle or swimming like a 
dolphin, radiating light more brightly than a star, or floating like a 
speck of dust caught in the spring breeze. Free from the boundaries 
tied to the earth and the skies, our body and our world, we may 
there envision our true nature, what we are when our individuality 
has been relinquished and when the hindrances on our way have 
all been cleared out. There, where nothing is impossible, where all 
things are illusions, may we finally be able to experience truth, and 
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ex-press it for all eyes to see, for all ears to hear. Sitting in front of 
the whole of the creation, on the peak of the great mountain whose 
foundation encompasses the entire earth, we then strike the gavel 
used to call for an assembly, with vigor and precision, stirring up 
a wave propagating throughout the entire world, shaking all its 
audience to its core, sweeping away the dust covering the whole 
surface of the earth. This sound echoes with the primordial wave 
that marked the great expansion of the skies themselves. It is a 
reply to it, honoring the experience of being, the joy of existence, 
and the realization of what the fundamental law of the skies is, 
something that can only be felt when the body and the self have 
been willingly left behind. 


Listening carefully to the echo resonating throughout the skies, 
shaking the core of the earth, one should not need to hear any- 
thing else to know the fundamental law of the skies, the ground 
of all things. The dreamer nonetheless feels compelled to pro- 
claim the inadequacy of the world, using the tools of the world 
itself. Wholeheartedly expulsing the air filling up his chest, letting 
his vocal cords be enthralled by this flow, his proclamation can 
be heard on the other side of the earth: “The fundamental law 
of the skies goes beyond all words and teachings. It cannot be 
seen with the eyes of the world!” If these words are understood, 
it means that one does not see what this law is. When the words 
will be heard as a chorus to the great sound, with all forming a 
single note echoing through the ages, without the slightest trace 
of meaning, a speck of understanding, then will the tune be heard. 
Then will the instrument, the heavens themselves, be seen and be 
heard, without player nor played, no seats and no one that would 
sit, no actor nor audience, but only being itself. 


Case 67 —The Ox Passes The Window — 
Ail ZS hil 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 38. 
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1 [4i4F] [gt nid]: “a castrated ox.” 
2 [Ati] [chuang ling]: “a window’ s lattice.” 
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Wuzu said: “For example, suppose an ox passes a latticed 
window. Its head, its horns, and its four hoofs all pass, but 
why can’ t the tail pass?” 


Awakened by the chirping of the swallows joyfully flying around, 
we open up the drapes covering our window, and let a flood of 
light penetrate our chamber and our eyes, offering us a vision of 
the landscape surrounding our home. It may be a bucolic country- 
side, with meadows covered with wild flowers and tall grasses, or a 
brutal set of concrete towers with ant-like throngs of men walking 
around in the streets to edify further this monument to the glory 
of mankind, but what we behold is an assembly of things, seen 
through the lens of our eyes, the glass sheet of the window, with 
its lattice cutting further this vision into neat squares, concealing 
some of its elements. Our eyes do not directly grasp the world in 
front of us. We do not perceive it without mediation, but rather 
only construct an image of it, using the radiance of our star or the 
light emitted by fires kindled by men that bounces on this world, 
imparting this field of light with a pattern from which we infer the 
nature of our surroundings. Quite many men see this world, but 
fail to see their own seeing, and see that there are things that they 
do not see. 


An ox suddenly begins to pass in front of the window of a 
man of the way, someone whose eyes are wide open, and who sees 
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through all things. The imposing body of the beast passes in front 
of him, but it never finishes to pass. Its tail passes through, again 
and again, but it never ends. It extends to the end of the world, 
and passes until the completion of time itself. When one sees the 
earth and the sky beyond things, their essence rather than their 
appearance, the whole rather than the thousands of parts cut out 
by the mind, then the line separating things is abolished and there 
is no head nor tail, no beast and no pasture. The scenery unfolded 
in front of his eyes is continuously moving, but there is nothing that 
begins nor ends, nothing to be seen and nothing that is concealed, 
only an indistinct, wondrous vision of an unadulterated truth. 


Standing right next to the man of the way, a novice also 
watches the beast through the window. Its head and its four legs 
pass through, but strangely, its tail appears hidden by the lattice, 
and thus he does not see it, and knows not whether it passed or 
not, will pass or not, but he fails to fathom the role played by the 
lattice itself in this illusion. Too close to his eyes and too familiar, 
the lattice has become invisible to him, and what it veils remains 
unseen, without him seeing his own incapacity to see. He thus 
deludes himself. 


We, those watching these two men while pondering the nature 
of their sight, are we nonetheless not standing upon a great trap, 
large enough for an ox to fall into? If we see the animal pass 
through, we fall into the trap. If we fail to see it pass through, we 
are caught by the snare. The tail is coiled tightly around our neck, 
threatening to strangle us and cause our death, relieving us of all 
our pains and delusions.°4 The greatest danger is nonetheless not 
in front of us, but rather behind our eyes. If one thinks a buffalo 
is something other than what it is, he is lost. Without thought, 
without reflection, simply letting the senses receive the seal of the 
earth, life, and the sky, as a single imprint applied in one instant, 
then will one see the window and himself through the eyes of the 
beast, through the point of view of the window’ s lattice, from 
the perspective of the grasses, from the eye of the sky, and all 
questions will find their answer. 


°4See Wumen’ s verse on this case: “It passes through and falls into a pit. 
It turns back and is then destroyed. This tiny tail, how extraordinary it is!” 
Chinese original: [W425 S650 52 | RAG EEF EAE! , from: (HH 
Se APRA). CBETA (Case 38). 


Part IV 


The Summer of the 
World 
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When the wheat fields become a carpet of golden bristles cov- 
ering the land, caressed by blazing gusts of air as the sky blinds 
those impudent enough to behold the radiant face of the sphere 
of fire generously feeding life with its brilliance, men water the 
cracked soil with their sweat while savoring the juicy fruits of 
their orchards, celebrating the flourishing of life, the overcoming 
of death. 


Darkness are now rarely found in the land. The days are long, 
and the short nights are spent dreaming, without man paying any 
attention to them. His entire world is flooded with light, with every 
single thing exposed to the inquisitive gaze of its inhabitants, every 
detail clearly seen, and myriads of elements continuously catching 
their attention. Encircled by things, enwalled in this imposing 
citadel built by his kind, man nonetheless begins to think that the 
reach of his gaze represents the extent of all that is. So intricate 
and exquisitely crafted are the mosaics of things surrounding him 
from all parts that he forgets these are his own creations, the 
products of his mind and his hands. 


Inebriated by the profusions of images found in his world, en- 
thralled by its power, allowing man to create and represent, he 
builds it higher and climbs to new heights, without pondering his 
destination, the end of his relentless labor. He is nonetheless still 
blessed with luck, as no matter how high he climbs, there are men 
over there who have not let themselves be deceived by the reveal- 
ing power of the summer brilliance, who see this gigantic edifice for 
what it is, a mere sign, an image veiling the luminous truth of the 
heavens, a rampart eclipsing the glorious sun so that its dwellers 
would not find themselves blinded by this truth, and would rather 
enjoy the wonder of sight, the beauty of the discerning of the myr- 
iad of things and the bliss of an act of creation. These kings of the 
world know its power and its dangers all too well. They honor this 
world and observe its innumerable pieces with a benevolent gaze, 
but contrary to most of those sleeping within its walls, they know 
upon what this world is built, and what lies beyond its borders. 
They thus skillfully make use of the flood of brilliance running 
down from the heavens into these angular streets, wielding this 
light to point out the minute cracks in the seemingly invulnerable 
ramparts forming the frame of their cherished citadel. The weak- 
nesses of the world are revealed together with its strengths by the 
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summer sun, and when the eye of the uninitiated approaches these 
interstices, he is struck by the revelation of the artificial nature of 
his world. The images depicted by the mosaics now appear broken, 
and their deceitful nature suddenly becomes manifest. 


Violently striking the pavement with his iron staff, the guide 
enlarges the cracks in the walls, letting the light shining beyond 
the walls shine through them, offering the spectator a glimpse at 
what may lie out there. This is when the truth of the world finally 
begins to be seen. Veiling the brilliance of the heavens, the walls 
allow one to be momentarily cured of the pernicious cecity affecting 
those who only know the radiant truth lying beyond them. When 
this shroud is blown away by the summer gusts, man then realizes 
that the blindness of the impudent observer of the sun is the purest 
vision of the truth of all the things of the world, the same that 
was experienced when contemplating the frozen landscapes of the 
winter. Everything was then covered in snow, and everything is 
now wrapped in absolute brilliance. 


The eyes once again turned toward the brick walls, the paved 
streets, and the throngs of men hurriedly passing through them, 
the cecity then slowly fades away and the things of the world once 
again emerge in man’ s eyes. Every thing appears in its place, 
and yet, something has nonetheless irremediably been altered. He 
now sees the truth of the world around him, not only seeing the 
light reflected upon them but also the light that is at their heart, 
like a million images of a single sun. Thankful for this invaluable 
insight, the eyes are then closed, and a deep bow is conscientiously 
performed, while the discomfort of the summer heat is now but a 
distant memory and the heart rejoices without restraint. 
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Case 68 —The Dharma That Has Not 
Been Preached —*# 4 Amt hye 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 28. 


CH] 


ju nan quan can bai zhang nié pan hé shang zhang wen cong shang 
Bo PR B SOAR Allied. OE fal: [ee 
zha sheng hudn yOu bu wei rén shud di fa ma quan yun zhang 
WH, WARE \GROEE. | RZ: 1A.) 
yun zud me shéng shi bu wei rén shud di fa quan yun bu shi xin 
— ’ ay ’ 
B: [VBR ERAARIRIE. | RB: [Red 
bu shi fo bo shi wi zhang = yun shud lido yé quan yun mou 
— » = 
Kieth, BEM] Vw: lm Cth.) mR aw: TK 
jiaé zhi rén me hé shang zud me “he shéng zhang yun wo you bt shi da shan 
HAASE BE, ANTE BEE. | SO: [RMA EKE 
‘as shi zhéng zhi ydu shud bi shud quan yun mou jid bi hui zhang 
Alt, BMA. | OR WB: [AA] SL 
yun wo tdi sha wei 6r shud lido yé 


[RAR Aa Sth. J 
1 [AR] [tai sha]: “too explicitly” / “too much.” The Japanese version uses the 


character % instead, whose meaning is similar here. The same use can be seen in 
case 100. 
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[FE] 


Nanquan went to visit Master Baizhang Niepan. Baizhang 
asked: “Is there any Dharma that has not been preached to 
men by the holy ones of the past?” Nanquan said: “There is.” 
Baizhang asked: “What is this Dharma that has never been 
preached to men?” Nanquan said: “It is not the mind, not a 
Buddha, not a thing.” Baizhang said: “It has already been 
said.” Nanquan said: “For this fellow here, it is only like that. 
How about the Master?” Baizhang said: “I am not a man 
endowed with great knowledge. How would I know whether it 
has already been said or not?” Nanquan said: “This fellow 
here does not understand.” Baizhang said: “I have already 
explained it too much for you!” 


Playing with words as with swords, the men of experience 
point out with their tongue the weaknesses of the foundation of 
man’ s world, the absurdity of men’ s musings. The fundamental 
law of nature, the ground of being, is precisely what cannot be 
adequately represented within the world, with words and concepts. 
It is because the living cannot perceive the unadulterated truth of 
being that their mind was forced to devise ways of transforming 
this thing, this law, into a myriad of things that can be grasped 
by their senses and their reason. 


One may then ask whether there is one thing, one fundamental 
law that has yet to be preached to men. The answer would come 
swiftly, thrown into the air without an instant of hesitation, a 
resounding yes! What has yet to be preached is not the mind. It 
is not to be found in the form of words and sentences, in speech, 
or scriptures. It is neither a person nor an idea. The world cannot 
contain it. It is therefore nowhere to be found within it, and its 
dwellers are thus condemned to remain ignorant of its existence. 


What has yet to be preached is not the awakened one nor our 
true nature. It transcends the separation between the common 
and the holy, the deluded and the enlightened. These distinctions 
belong to man’ s world, and “it” stubbornly resists capture by 
the world. 
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What has yet to be preached is not a thing. It is not bounded, 
not a cut-out piece of the world that can be grasped by the mind 
and manipulated. It cannot be examined and judged. Any attempt 
at comprehending it is sure to fail. 


The present discourse explaining what has yet to be preached 
nonetheless does not bring its audience closer to it, and it in itself 
does not shed light upon it. One may read a thousand volumes 
concerning the smell of a lily, but all this knowledge is immedi- 
ately superseded by the briefest experience of smelling the sweet 
fragrance of this flower. What is to be learned within the world 
is that the world is an arbitrary construction made by men, filled 
with illusions, but that there is truth beyond its walls, raw and 
incomprehensible, which can nonetheless be experienced, without 
being defined and transformed into a thing of the world. Is there 
any fundamental law of nature or thing that has yet to be preached 
to men? An answer would be that there is not a single fundamen- 
tal law or thing that has already been preached to men! The 
preaching they heard is not the truth of being but rather words 
disguised as this truth. Not a single thing is known to us, with- 
out the mask of falsehood overlaid by our world upon it. When 
all forms of preaching will have been forgotten, and all things will 
have been unlearned, then it will appear, and then our mouths will 
remain silent, our ears and our eyes will be wide open, our arms 
and palms extended, and only “it” will remain, like the summer 
sun bountifully illuminating the whole land, blinding the living 
with perfect clarity, offering them vivifying warmth causing them 
to leave behind their lair, their clothes, all the things burdening 
them, as they will no longer need anything else. 


Case 69 —Zhizang’ s Head Is White, Hai’ 
s Head Is Black —jel i Avapah 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 73. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 6. 
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5 Biz: [je SHA, 7 GEOR. | 


1 [BEDUG), A TIE) [lf si ju , jué bai fei]: See the note for the 66th case (The Gateless 
Barrier case 25 / The Book of Serenity case 6). 
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A monk asked Great Master Ma: “ ‘Going beyond the 
four propositions and transcending the hundred negations,’ ! 
please, master, explain to me plainly the meaning of Bodhid- 
harma’ s coming from the West.” Master Ma said: “I am 
tired today; I can’ t explain it to you. Go and ask Zhizang.” 
The monk asked Zhizang about it. Zhizang said: “Why don’ 
t you ask the master?” The monk said: “The master told 
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me to ask you.” Zhizang said: “I have a headache today; I 
can’ t explain it to you. Go and ask Brother Hai.” The monk 
asked Brother Hai about it. Hai said: “I lived thus far and 
still I don’ t understand its meaning.” The monk mentioned 
this to Great Master Ma. The Great Master said: “Zhizang’ 
s head is white, Hai’ s head is black.” 


! “The four propositions and transcending the hundred negations” : See the note for 
case 66 (Gateless Barrier case 25 / Book of Serenity case 6). 


The young is eager for understanding, and enthusiastically 
delving into mountains of scrolls, swimming through rivers of let- 
ters, he should soon realize that what he seeks will not be found 
there. The words of the philosophers will not quench his thirst 
for clarity, and the preaching of the holy ones will not satiate his 
hunger for meaningfulness, but if he looks for the sun inside the 
walls of a library, he is doomed to waste his efforts. A revela- 
tion will only come when he flees the books and throws away the 
parchments, passing through the threshold of his world to ven- 
ture into the open country, where the extent of the sky can be 
contemplated, rather than merely read about. 


The simple nonetheless continues to ask for explanations about 
what goes beyond words and letters. Why did the pathfinders clear 
out the path in front of them, does he ask? What is the meaning 
of this? The masters have no explanation, as there is nothing to 
explain. They can only tell him to go on his way, to extensively 
roam the earth and explore the world, encountering men who have 
widely different walks of life, and have taken various sinuous paths 
to arrive where they are now. The journey itself is the destination. 
The road is a better teacher than the man standing at the end of 
the path, who will simply tell him: “I do not have the answer you 
seek.” What is the meaning of the pathfinder’ s clearing out of 
the path? To this, one should perhaps answer: Is there anything 
that is not the meaning of the pathfinder’ s clearing out of the 
path?®>? The answer is right in front of him at all times, at every 
single step of the great journey of life. There is only one meaning, 


°°See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Hekiganroku (Blue Cliff Record) [Unpublished 
manuscript], quoting Yasutani Haku’un: “Where is there anything which is 
not the meaning of the patriarch’ s coming from the West?” Original Japanese: 
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encompassing the whole of the earth and the skies. If you look 
for it, it vanishes. If you abandon your quest to understand, then 
the light will appear in your eyes. Then, the day a newcomer to 
the way will ask you for the great meaning, you will tell him to 
ask another, sending him on a fool’ s errand, in the hope that his 
foolishness may become apparent to him on the way. Sent to the 
four corners of the earth, without an answer, he may realize the 
futility of his enterprise. He is like a fish begging for water from 
other fish in the ocean, complaining that it dies of thirst. 


When the fool is getting used to receiving the same welcoming 
at each station of his pilgrimage in search for meaning, his host 
then recognizes the opportune time to strike, to break this debil- 
itating lethargy that begins to take root in his heart, convincing 
him that they are just making a fool of him. Then comes an an- 
swer: “I lived thus far and still I don’ t understand its meaning.” 
The brutal honesty offers a stark contrast with the behavior of 
his predecessors, who simply sent the pilgrim to his next destina- 
tion. The absence of understanding nonetheless does not imply 
an absence of meaning. To understand is to grasp with one’ s 
reason, to force something into the mold of the world, expressing 
it with words and concepts. The aim is not to understand, but to 
incarnate, to follow the path cleared out in front of us and bring 
others to it. One is not destined to understand the pathfinder’ s 
journey, but to become the pathfinder himself, and to perform the 
same journey, going from east to west, from west to east, until 
one ceases to know where the sun rises and sets, ceases to perceive 
the contrast between the white brilliance of the day and black 
darkness of the night, living an existence transcending these op- 
positions, seeing their seamless unity, understanding nothing, but 
seeing no-thing, that is, everything. 


° ° Ee 2» 
Case 70 —Being Despised By Men —% 4% 
ASS 
Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 97. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 58. 
C+] 


[RBZ ASSEOME CI HSH.) From: WiHPHS. (Baie 
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one of the “hungry ghosts” (##%), and the one of “animals” (#/£). 
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The Diamond Sutra says: “If one is despised by other 
men, it is because of the karma originated from the sins that 
one has committed while in a past world. If one falls into hell 
as a result of this karma originating from the sins that one 
has committed while living in a past world, the fact that one 
is despised by the men living in the present world will cause 
the extinction of this karma originating from one’ s sins.” 


The commoner strives for holiness, and the holy one battles 
to reach everydayness. When presented with a piece of scripture, 
the commoner of the world will plunge into the letters, seeing 
them as a holy truth, a precious gift that should be appropriated 
through the deciphering of its meaning and by making it part of 
his life. Ignorant of the vicissitudes of this piece of language that 
has been written down when vastly different empires ruled over 
the earth and that has seen them rise and fall before reaching his 
hand now, he nonetheless puts his trust in it. Product of a long 
tradition, accepted by a community as treasures shedding light on 
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the path to be taken, these words are heartily welcomed by the 
followers, with few of them pondering whether they are preserved 
for their truth, or seen as true because they were preserved. A 
holy one, when presented with a piece of scripture, will not even 
extend his hand to take it, already knowing the truth it expresses 
and not wanting to soil his hands with the falsehood it ineluctably 
carries with it, as all things of the world, which are muddied by 
its nature. A man of the way is nonetheless neither common nor 
holy. He does not abide in the sanctuary, nor dwells in the profane 
land. He carries the piece of scripture with him, but he sees beyond 
letters and words. He sees through the black ink and the white 
paper and beholds the whole of the earth in this fragment offered 
to him by the world. The fundamental truth is indeed to be found 
on this sheet of paper, but not in the form of ideas, but rather 
as a tangible manifestation of the earth itself, enfolded by the sky, 
with the summer sun consuming this parchment, imparting to it its 
golden tint, erasing with the passing of the years the sooty liquid 
coating it, causing this part of the world to crumble under the 
assault of the star. To read and understand the words inscribed 
upon this sheet of paper is to deviate from the path, but to fail to 
perceive the truth of this scripture is akin to opposing it. 


The words of the scriptures are meant to guide the dwellers of 
the world, those bogged down in the mire of delusions, exhausting 
their strengths to avoid what they see as bad conduct. It teaches 
them the link between cause and consequence, which form a gigan- 
tic chain extending from the dawn of time until its dusk, with their 
life being only a minuscule part of it. They suffer the consequences 
of causes set into motion long before they were thrown onto the 
earth and first saw the light of the heavens, and their actions will 
echo throughout the future, affecting living beings that have yet 
to be born. Reassured by the comforting words of tradition, the 
pious man of the world take refuge in them, and these words ac- 
company him throughout the hardships of his existence. Despised 
by the worldly for his disinterest in the affairs of the world, he 
takes pride in virtuous conduct and good merits. Such a life, al- 


°6See Wansong’ s preface to this case: “To understand the meaning by 
basing oneself upon the scriptures is to be an enemy of the Buddhas of the 
three worlds; To deviate from the scriptures by a single word is to stray as 
much as if one spoke the words of demons.” Chinese original: [ARABS = 
TS. BEAR — 3%. GRIER. | , from: (BURSA EMER Ba EA OE A 
$%). CBETA (Case 58). 
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beit full of dignity, nonetheless misses the mark and remains an 
existence of slavery to the world rather than one in harmony with 
the way of the sky. The latter is indeed characterized by a release 
of the world, and a release by the world, with the man living such 
an existence roaming free on the earth, naked, stripped of all his 
possessions, even the ideas that once encumbered his mind. Never 
abiding anywhere, his hands empty and his mind as clear as the 
summer sky, he lives where there is no past, no present, and no 
future. There, there is no notion of cause and consequence, sin 
and virtue, pride or contempt. He is still caught in the whirlwind 
embraced by the skies, but it is perceived in its totality, through 
time and space, one speck of dust gathering infinity and eternity 
into one sole thing, which itself soon vanishes into no-thing-ness.°" 


Case 71 —Zhaozhou Investigate The Old 
Lady —it M/E 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 31. A less complete version of this case can 
be found in the Book of Serenity, case 10.58 
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1 [2411] [tai shan]: Mount Tai, a famous location for pilgrimages, as it was said that 
visits to its temple gave wisdom to the pilgrims. 
2 [#H) S: [44H] [mo zhi]: “straight ahead.” 
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See: HURWK. (HCASRIEIF). HEE: ARBLIES, 1915. p397 (Case 58). 

°8See Book of Serenity, case 10: $4. BUKEA-EBT MAMA. Buea 
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[As recounted by] Zhaozhou, a monk on a pilgrimage 
asked an old woman: “Which way is the road to Taishan?” 
! The old woman said: “Go straight ahead.” As the monk 
continued a few steps, she said: “Another one of these great 
monks, going that way again.” A monk reported this to Zhaozhou, 
and Zhaozhou said: “Wait until I go and investigate this old 
woman.” He departed the next day, asked the same question, 
and the old woman gave the same answer. Zhaozhou then 
told his congregation: “I have investigated that old woman.” 


1 “Taishan” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


The bright ones are keen on pointing out the futility of the 
pilgrim’ s long journey in search for the holy, as they know that 
what they are seeking is what they already possess, and that they 
set themselves on a quest to find what has always been all around 
them. What is bright can nonetheless always be outshined by an- 
other source of light. The most imposing of the stars are all thrown 
into darkness by the brilliance of the sun, which is close, but even 
our glorious star knows to dim its brightness, to let others shine 
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and be seen. Where should the pilgrim go? Straight ahead! A 
perfect answer, no matter what is his destination. The very body 
of most animals has indeed been patiently shaped by eons of evolu- 
tion, giving it an orientation, breaking the marvelous symmetry of 
the sphere of the cell, origin and building block of life, to establish 
an up and a down, a front and a back. Man cannot soar in the 
sky or swim into the deep on his own, and thus he is condemned 
to always simply go forward, where his eyes and his feet lead him. 
For the entirety of his life, he goes forward, always reaching his 
destination, but many will still feel the need for more direction, 
for guidance, being reassured by a benevolent soul standing on the 
path. 


The good-hearted guide may point the way with his walking 
staff, but he may also strike him with the same hand, pointing 
out the futility of his journey, and his lack of clarity concerning 
the course of his own life. The commoner is easily disappointed 
by holy men, and he feels jubilation and pride in surpassing them 
in their understanding of holy matters, despite his condition, a 
life spent toiling for his daily sustenance rather than enjoying the 
possibility of engaging in spiritual practice. The way is nonetheless 
sweet as honey and simple as a babe. Bitterness and cunning run 
contrary to it, and show a lack of vision of the nature of life, an 
attachment to the contrast between “you” and “I.” The novice 
is naturally touched in his heart by the apparent acrimony of the 
guide, deriding him for his pilgrimage. Arriving at his destination, 
he feels compelled to ask if he has strayed from his path. 


It is easy for the newcomer to be troubled, but the man of 
experience is like a massive boulder in a torrent of water, untrou- 
bled by the agitation around him, letting himself be eroded and 
carved by it. His mouth remains shut. He gives no answer. Hear- 
ing about this guide standing on the road, he does not believe in 
words and sets out on a weeks-long journey to see this person with 
his own eyes. Asking where is his intended destination, he obtains 
the same answer: straight ahead! And he is likewise sent off with 
the same bitterness and pride as the pilgrim. Meeting the latter, 
he simply acknowledges that he had the same experience as him. 
The pilgrim is now the one who is disappointed with the answer of 
the holy man, an answer which is a mere silence. He made such a 
long journey, just to hear the same words that he reported to his 
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host. What a waste of time! 


Silence nonetheless may speak more clearly than the most 
eloquent words. By offering him a disappointing answer, the host 
snatches the staff in his hands and pokes him with it.°? Why do 
you need an answer? The answer you seek is within this silence. 
It is this silence, one that silences all questions and answers, and 
shatters the barrier between the holy and the profane.® To spend 
weeks walking just to hear what one has already heard before, to 
see something that can be seen anywhere, this is precisely what 
the pilgrim has done by coming to the holy place. The host, with- 
out a word, simply showed him what his journey represents. The 
destination is not where the answer is found, and now the pilgrim 
finally hears what the silence of the old man contains. His journey 
was not vain, because he now sees the holiness of his home and 
of every part of the earth. He clearly sees the way to go, always 
straight ahead, and wholeheartedly gives thanks for the priceless 
guidance he received. 


Case 72 —Shoushan’ s Short Staff — 1) 
rh 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 43. 


shdu shan hé shangnian zhu bi shi zhong yun rit déng zha rén rud huan 

fej AN AA as: [WSFA Ali 
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zuo zhi bi zé cha bu hie zud zhu zé bei ri. zha rén qié dao 
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1 [77] [zhu bi]: “a bamboo comb.” 
2 [ff] S: [fi] [cht] : Literally “[the sense of] touch.” One of the “six dusts” (7\ 


°°See: Roloff, Dietrich. Cong-Rong-Lu -Aufzeichnungen aus der Klause der 
Gelassenheit: Die 100 Kéan des Shéyoroku. Windpferd Verlagsgesellschaft 
mbH, 2008. p54: “Zhao-zhou packt sich den Monch, driickt ihm fast die Kehle 
zu, und lasst ihn los, st6%t ihn von sich weg; totet ihn, gibt seinen Erwartungen 
den Todessto8 und st68t ihn zugleich ins Leben hinein und hinaus.” 

See: Villalba, Dokusho. Hekiganroku. Crénicas del Acantilado Azul . 
Miraguano Ediciones. 1994. : “Se puede decir que hay dos clases de silencio: 
el que niega la palabra y el que lo afirma todo, incluida la palabra. El primero 
es el extremo opuesto de la contradiccién palabra-silencio. El segundo es la 
resolucién de esta contradiccién.” 
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2), corresponding to the “six roots” (7\#H£) or six sensory “organs” of the Buddhist 
tradition (the eyes, ears, nose, tongue, body, and mind). It here designates the fact 
of being caught in the mire of worldly illusions, as the result of an attachment to the 
flow of the senses. 

3 [9] [bei]: “to turn one’ s back.” It here means to turn one’ s back on the tangible 
reality of earthly things. 
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Shoushan held his short bamboo staff, showing it to the 
congregation, and said: “All of you! If you call this a short 
bamboo staff, you are caught [in the mire of worldly illusions]. 
If you do not call it a short bamboo staff, you turn your back 
[on its tangible, earthly nature]. Now, all of you, tell me: what 
would you call it?” 


The mind violently rends the seamless celestial tapestry, the 
heavenly vault, into ten thousand pieces, in order to edify a world 
made of individual things. Contrary to the whole of the earth and 
the skies, these pieces of fabric of the universe can be seized and 
comprehended, stacked and transformed. Neat labels are stuck 
upon them, in the form of names and characteristics, and men can 
thereby evoke their presence by a mere mention of these words, 
considerably increasing the range of their power over things. Power 
over the world nonetheless does not equate to power over the earth 
and the skies, but man is easily deceived, and often fails to dif- 
ferentiate the sign from what it represents, and he mistakes the 
representations of the world for the tangibility of the earth. 


If one holds a short bamboo staff in his hands, showing it 
to his fellows asking what it is, what shall a truthful answer be? 
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If they call it a short bamboo staff, this implies that they are 
incapable of seeing its true nature, as they reduce this seamless 
part of the earth to a thing, with clear but arbitrary boundaries. 
A few qualities of this object are equally arbitrarily selected out of 
countless possible others, all describing a facet of this thing. It is 
called a “staff” because of its shape and function, but it could just 
as well be called a “stick,” a “lever,” ora “wand.” It is called 
a “bamboo staff,” highlighting the origin of the material of which 
it is made of, but this designation could have been more precise, 
mentioning a particular species of bamboo used for its fabrication, 
or it may simply have been called a “corpse of a plant.” To use 
a name, to employ the tools of the world, is to caricature the 
truth of nature, to offer a simplified vision of it, one that can be 
understood by man’ s simple mind. To say that it is a bamboo 
staff, that it is short or long, precious or cheap, beautiful or ugly, if 
one is convinced to thereby describe its truth, is to be caught in the 
mire of the delusions of the world, to play with toys, pretending to 
master the real thing. The danger here does not lie in the use of 
names and language, but rather in the blindness to the nature of 
language itself, in the fact that one may easily mistake the things 
of the world for the earth and the skies themselves. 


Without the incomparable power of the mind to cut out the 
fabric of nature into things, man would be the prey and servant of 
all animals. What elevates man above them is his unique ability 
to manipulate these things with language, bestowing them names, 
to evoke and invoke their presence with a turn of the tongue or the 
stroke of a pen. Once he recognizes the imprecision and falsehood 
of calling it a “short bamboo staff,” he may decide to embrace 
the lie, the absurdity of the world, and call it a “long rose,” a 
“olass finger,” or a “bronze hair.” This would nonetheless be to 
turn back on the earthly nature of this object, to deny the fact 
that the world indeed partially succeeds in grasping certain prop- 
erties of the earth, the tangible reality of the objects and materials 
that surround us. Arbitrariness is at the heart of the world and 
its names, but this does not mean that its representations are not 
grounded in the earth. The foundation of man’ s world rests upon 
the earth, what can be felt with the senses, with few ambiguities 
or room for interpretation. If our world says that 1+1=2, it is be- 
cause we can see with our own eyes and verify with the touch of our 
hands that to be given one thing twice leaves you with two things, 
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and because these signs are conventionally used to designate such 
a sensory experience. Truth and falsehood, arbitrariness and fac- 
tuality, are deeply intertwined in our world, and the remarkable 
power of this realm certainly resides in this ambiguity. The mind’ 
s formidable plasticity nonetheless allows us to employ the tools of 
the world while keeping their limitations in sight, standing on the 
edge between earth and world, incomprehensible truth and un- 
derstandable illusion, rejecting neither, abiding nowhere, joining 
every-thing and no-thing. 


If the man keeps silent, and refrains from observing it with 
the eye of the world, as a thing, what will he see? He will see 
nothing, no-thing, only the entirety of the skies, the unadulterated 
and unmediated truth of nature. This vision of truth nonetheless 
leaves him powerless, and he can do nothing with it. He cannot 
share it with his brethren, nor can he engrave it in his memory. If 
he calls it a “short bamboo staff,” he accomplishes nothing that 
any other man could do and simply states the obvious. One who 
casually walks on the razor-sharp edge between earth and world, 
language and silence, truth and illusion, will neither talk nor keep 
silent. He will speak with his flesh, and silence the babbling of 
his brethren, swiftly raising his arm, vigorously striking each one 
of them, showing them what he holds in his hand, offering them 
unmediated contact with it, giving them a direct experience of 
its nature, in their very flesh, and they thereby find themselves 
touched by truth. 


Case 73 —Luopu’ s Obedience —/fiH(K/8 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 35. 
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1 [#82] S: [94] [qi]: “to perch.” 

2 [8] [qu feng]: “to hurry, as if carried by the winds.” 

3 [P42] S: [42] [shé lf]: “a Buddhist teacher.” A transliteration of the Sanskrit 
word amar [acarya]. It may also be written: [#]24. 

4 [ub] S: Cea) [ci jian]: “here” / “this place.” 

5 [1] [hé]: This word here represents the sound of a shout. The meaning of such 
shout in the context of public cases is largely open to interpretation, and left to the 
reader to interpret, as it often represents a key point of the public cases in which it 
appears. The character also usually means “to drink,” but the second meaning, linked 
to the sound of a shout, is also well known. In English Zen texts, it is often known as a 
“Kaatz,” the Japanese pronunciation of the same character, which is probably closer 
to the original pronunciation of this word in the Chinese language of the time than 
the current Mandarin pronunciation ([hé]), as shown by the reconstruction of the Old 
Chinese pronunciation of this word by the Chinese linguist Zhengzhang Shangfang 
(ABIKMF): [/*qha:d/] (See: #IKMIF. CEMA). Ele: LMA MEE. 2013. 
p350). For the English translation, the Mandarin pronunciation has nonetheless been 
followed, for reasons of coherence, as all proper names are transliterated from modern 
Mandarin Chinese. The founder of the Linji school of Zen, Linji Yixudén (liy§#&%), 
often used such shouts toward his disciples. 


6 [JK] [xi]: “a small mountain stream.” 
7 (fei) S: Cee] lite yu]: “to be able to speak.” 
8 [ {RJA [fa ying]: “to obey and serve someone with admiration.” 
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Luopu came to visit Jiashan and, without bowing, stood 
face-to-face with him. Jiashan said: “A chicken perches in 
a phoenix’ s nest. This one is not of the same sort. Go 
away!” Luopu said: “I have come from far away, riding on the 
winds. I beg you, Master, offer me some guidance.” Jiashan 
said: “Before my eyes, there is no young master, and here, 
there is no old monk.” Luopu shouted: “Khe!” ! Jiashan 
said: “Stop it, stop it. Don’ t be so careless and hasty. The 
clouds and the moon are the same; The brooks in the valleys 
and the mountains are different from one another. One may 
cut off the tongues of the men living under the sky, but how 
would one make a tongueless man speak?” Luopu remained 
speechless, and Jiashan then hit him. From this moment on, 
Luopu started to obey Jiashan and to look up to him. 


1 “Khe” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


When we pay a visit to a man enjoying an elevated position 
in the world, we feel the pressure to demonstrate our respect for 
the rules of this world, before we even open our mouths. We bow 
as a mark of deference or offer a sign honoring the other. One who 
sees the falsehood of the world, a man without position, does not 
consider others in terms of levels of inferiority or superiority, and 
thus may dispense with politeness, adopting the rudeness of the 
barbarian, the desert dweller, the one living far from civilization. 
In the city, there are the king and the slaves, the rich and the 
poor, the learned and the fool, but outside of these walls, where 
the mind is as clear as the azure sky and reason does not cut off 
the seamless heavenly vault into a myriad of pieces, the chicken 
cannot be distinguished from the phoenix, and the master appears 
no different as the novice. 


The man of the desert nonetheless knows to follow the usage 
of the city when he ventures into it. To reside beyond the walls of 
the world does not imply that one despises the order established 
within it. The newcomer is often too zealous, hastily turning his 
back upon his past, too eager to welcome his future, impatient 
as he witnesses the unhurried turning of the heavenly wheels. He 
comes with the winds, guided by the sky itself, asking for things 
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from someone who has no-thing to offer, showing his naivete. One 
who lets himself be guided by the winds will nonetheless always 
be led where he needs to be, and thus he is welcomed with open 
arms, and with words of illumination. He is introduced to the great 
desert: “Before my eyes, there is no young master, and here, there 
is no old monk.” In the place where there is no thing, its dwellers 
have no position. There are no palaces and wooden shacks, no 
lords nor servants, not even life and death! All live eternally there, 
and all are already dead, reclaimed by the insatiable ground. To 
describe it with words is nonetheless only to point out the way to 
go, rather than the destination he is meant to reach. 


Venturing hastily into the great wasteland is unwise. It first 
demands maturity and clarity of mind. Thinking that he has ex- 
hausted the world and all words, the novice offers a deafening 
shout, intending to demonstrate that he also no longer needs the 
world, that he is now a man of the desert, having let go of all his 
earthly and worldly possessions. Laden with impatience, burdened 
with envy, the newcomer fails to see the yoke he attempts to carry 
beyond the walls of the world. Seeing that the clouds and the 
moon are a mere image, things above the earth that effortlessly 
pass through the sky each night, he genuinely believes that he can 
climb the mountains of the earth as easily as he goes down a valley 
by letting himself be carried by the flow of a river. Mastery over 
the world is different than control over the earth. Ideas and states 
of mind may be changed swiftly, with only the use of the will, but 
all the willpower of the world will not move mountains or carve out 
valleys. To live in the desert, one must first clearly see the nature 
of the world. To cease to rely on words, one must first learn to 
listen to what the tongueless man has to say. What he tells with 
silence encompasses more than all the volumes of all the libraries 
of the great city. What he has to say is only one thing, which is 
everything and no-thing, and he continuously tells everyone about 
it, every single instant of his existence, with all his body, with all 
his being, being the perfect incarnation of this thing, a bright sun 
illuminating the desert, a revelation of absolute limpidity, waving 
his arms and his hands, shaking up the newcomers, pulling them 
out to the desert, bringing them in contact with the earth and 
the sky, showing them their own faces in the face of the midnight 
moon. They will finally let go of their burden, let go of themselves 
and of their world, to rejoice in the vastness of the place where 
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there is only no-thing. 


Case 74 —Yantou’ s “Last Word” —/iH 
AAA) 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 51. 
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1 [HEREFY] [tuo an mén]: “to open the door of one’ s hermitage [by pushing it].” 
2 [ {REA S: (Kk) [di tou]: Literally, “to bow the head,” but here means “to yield.” 
3 [ANAS EEtA] [bt nai xué ldo hé]: “[no one] could do anything to him” ; 2 [nai]: 
“to be subjected [to something].” 

4 (aiat) S: (iat) [qing yi]: “to ask [a teacher] to once again repeat or explain 
something.” 

5 [AME] [tong tido shéng]: Literally “to be born on the same stem.” 
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When Xuefeng was living in a hermitage, two monks came 
to pay their respects. When Xuefeng saw them coming, he 
pushed the gate of his hermitage with his hands, got out, and 
said: “What is this?” The monks also said: “What is this?” 
Xuefeng hung his head and returned to his hermitage. Later, 
the monks came to Yantou. Yantou asked them: “Where 
have you come from?” The monks said: “From Lingnan.” 
Yantou said: “Did you ever visit Xuefeng?” The monks said: 
“Yes, we visited him.” Yantou said: “What did he say?” The 
monks told him about the aforementioned dialogue. Yantou 
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said: “What [else] did he say?” The monks said: “He did 
not say a word. He hung his head and returned inside his 
hermitage.” Yantou said: “Ah, how I regret that at the time 
I did not tell him the last word! If I had told it to him, no one 
living under the sky would be able to do anything to him.” ! 
At the end of the summer, the monks once again mentioned 
the aforementioned conversation and asked him to explain its 
meaning. Yantou said: “Why didn’ t you ask me about it 
sooner?” The monk said: “We didn’ t dare to ask about it so 
casually.” Yantou said: “Even though Xuefeng was born on 
the same stem as I,? he will nonetheless not die on the same 
stem. If you want to know the last word, it is just this.” 


! “To do anything to him” : See note 3 of the Chinese text. 
2 “The same stem” : See note 5 of the Chinese text. 


Fencing with dull swords, the combat may begin at dawn and 
end after dusk, but no one either wins or loses it, and no one 
sees his life being brought to an end. Watching this exhibition 
of skills, the spectator may then ask: “What is this?” and the 
answer will echo throughout the skies, as if it searched for the 
limit of “this,” without ever exhausting it. It encompasses the 
most remote past and the most distant future, what is within the 
reach of our hands and what has yet to be touched by a ray of 
light, but who will understand what cannot be fathomed? Most 
will see it as an object, what lies beyond the threshold of their 
self, without realizing that the door separating the inside from 
the outside is flimsy and easily opened. It is a mere symbol, an 
enclosure allowing us to appear to retreat from the rest, so that 
we would be able to grasp it as an object, different than us. But 
when the door is wide open, we may finally see that the whole 
is a mirror reflecting itself. The visitor in front of me is my own 
reflection, and when I dare to ask him “What is this?,” all I hear 
is the echo of my own voice. One may nonetheless be disappointed 
in oneself. One may also feign disappointment. Only he will know 
the reason, but when there is only one person, one single thing 
under the heavens, everyone knows it equally, and no one knows 
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about “it.” To see someone coming back inside implies that one 
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has yet to see “it.” He never went out, and never came back. 
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To be perplexed by the beholding of the truth of things is 
perfectly natural, but nonetheless also an opportunity. Puzzled by 
what he sees, the newcomer thinks and seeks. His world is shaken, 
and parts of it crumble, exposing the faults of its foundations. His 
interrogation is then itself turned into a thing of the world, put 
into words, carried by the winds to the ears of men who once were 
also puzzled in the same manner. Expecting to obtain an answer 
dispelling the mystery, clarifying the darkness, he nonetheless only 
gets a more perplexing series of words: “I wish I would have told 
him the last word.” Who is going to tell whom this last word? 
When it is uttered, there will not be anyone under the heavens 
who will be there to hear it. The last word is the last thing of 
the world, the result of the great collapse of this world, when 
the stars come together, interlaced with the sun and the moon 
to form a piece of fabric covering the entire celestial vault; when 
the mountain ranges throw themselves into the ocean, with all 
living beings merging their flesh to form a perfect sphere, the earth 
becoming a single thing, smooth, without up and down, east or 
west, an indistinguishable whole named the earth. Then, when 
the sky itself crashes into the earth, like two lovers fusing their 
bodies to engender a new being, the last thing is then born, which 
is identical to the first thing, what was at the primordial dawn of 
the world. The only thing that remains is the first and the last, 
whose name is also the first and the last word, the cornerstone of 
the world, the only block left standing when all has crumbled to 
the ground. The word is what first traces a line between here and 
there, the inside and the outside, the self and the other. It is the 
sharpest sword cutting out the fabric of the heavens: “this.” The 
whole of being is gathered with the first utterance of this word, and 
dissolved when it is finally abandoned, thrown into no-thing-ness. 


Case 75 —How Would One Speak (I) —{£ 
AHEIE (—) 
Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 70. 
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Guishan, Wufeng, and Yunyan were all attending upon 
Baizhang. Baizhang asked Guishan: “With both one’ s lips 
and throat closed, how would one speak?” Guishan said: “I 
would rather ask the Master to tell me.” Baizhang said: “I 
would not refuse to tell you, but if I do it I fear I would lose 
my descendants.” 


The world is a vast ocean of words and letters, and man des- 
perately or eagerly wades through it in search of meaning or plea- 
sure. The air is almost continually stirred up by the lips and 
the throats of the living, with invisible waves reaching our ears to 
bring us sounds and speech. What this enormous mass of mean- 
ingful bits of language provides is an increased familiarity with this 
world in which language itself is contained, knowledge of what can 
be put into words and letters. In order to transmit one’ s personal 
vision of what lies beyond the boundaries of this world, the truth 
of the earth and the skies, one nonetheless needs to devise a new 
manner of communicating, forging signs that are not mere words 
and letters. Meaning needs to be transmitted without employing 
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speech or writing, as these are replete with lofty ideas, without 
ground. One must rather use signs that are as close as possible to 
the earth, meaningful expressions that are tightly intertwined with 
a direct experience, one intimately felt in one’ s flesh and bones, 
seen with the eyes, leaving no place to doubt of the experience 
itself but nonetheless leaving ample space for interpretation, re- 
fraining from explicitly stating its meaning. A slap in the face may 
speak louder and clearer than a long tirade shouted at someone. A 
slight movement of the hand may transmit more than a thousand 
volumes, incarnating a truth that cannot be accurately described 
with words. When one has seen his true nature, the essence of the 
heavens themselves, the interstice between the blocks of meaning 
forming our world, he is far from powerless to help others share his 
vision. He can give a hand, to pull up or push down, to embrace or 
to strike, shaking the disciple to his core, blurring the image of his 
world, disturbing the order to which he is familiar, thereby show- 
ing him that the rigid walls of his home hide something grander 
than his world. He just needs to let go of them, and they will 
crumble, revealing the light they for so long concealed. Another 
kind of teaching is nonetheless required to discover another kind 
of existence. A transmission without words and letters, directly 
from heart to heart, from the earth to the mind, outside of the 
tradition and the scriptures.®! 


There is nothing to teach but no-thing-ness, and no-thing-ness 
is not something to be taught. No-thing-ness may nonetheless be 
heard and be seen, and it may speak and manifest itself within 
man’ s world. One who has let go of his self becomes an in- 
strument, a voice and a body through which such manifestation 
occurs, without reflection, without a shred of thought, all flowing 
naturally through his mouth, with the winds softly but steadily 
guiding his steps and his hands. His mouth may appear voluble, 
his throat like a torrent of air, but he does not utter a single word 
and he does not mean anything. He agitates the air engulfing 
the world, emitting soundwaves speedily propagated through the 
sky, one with the gigantic cyclone caused by the revolutions of the 
greatest celestial wheels, and these winds come and go through his 


STA sentence based on the famous quote of Bodhidharma, symbolizing the 
essence of the Zen practice, found in his “Essay Concerning Awakening” (1% 
Ea). In Chinese, this sentence is: [Hi# A, FLPERCHE, Ab RI, ASILIC 
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mind, where there is no-thing.®* The dwellers of the world hear 
these sounds as a teaching, as words, part of their language, invit- 
ing and guiding them. The knavish disciple nonetheless fails to 
see that him and his interlocutor are dwelling in different realms, 
and he therefore plays with the words, because that is all he can 
hear. Inattentive, he does not read between the lines, or hears the 
silence between the words uttered, but it is there that he may find 
his true nature, the passage to escape the grip of the world, the 
doorway toward no-thing-ness. Eager for more words, the foolish 
disciple only narrows the gap between words and letters, reducing 
his chances to see what lies in between, or rather what is not there, 
no-thing. 


Case 76 —How Would One Speak (Ii) —‘F 
ENE C=.) 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 71. 
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1 [WT #822 ] [zhud é wang]: “to place one’s hand on his forehead and look at something 
far away.” 
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See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Hekiganroku (Blue Cliff Record) [Unpublished 
manuscript]: “When we speak, our mouth is moving, to be sure. But from 
the standpoint of the essential, the world of emptiness, the mouth does not 
move a fraction of an inch. How can there be any movement when there is 
nothing at all that can move?” Original Japanese: [7ulc Ro T [Oe bay 
MR THAI) EWA. MSE SII AKOOMMO CHSC EL MIE S 
DEtA. BAM ESZOED FHM DS LS EMMRELTED EKA. bE 
LEME ZODSHS EOBEOOCT M45. TOUAMSEALWEL CO 
ARIS ARO EA.) From: WHE. (eae AZ). [Unpublished 
manuscript]. 
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Baizhang once again asked Wufeng: “With both one’ 
lips and throat closed, how would one speak?” Wufeng said: 
“The Master should also keep them closed.” Baizhang said: 
“At that place where there is no one, I will shade my eyes 
with my hand and gaze at you from a far away.” 


Like a parent attempting to patiently instruct an unruly tod- 
dler, incapable of understanding the benevolence of his progenitor 
and the necessity of such learning, the immature follower, when 
seeing the finger of the master pointing at the edges of the world, 
he then sees in it a sword directed to his heart, and the oppor- 
tunity of a duel. Unsheathing his own weapon, he is ready to 
demonstrate his modest fencing skills, ready to slash the opponent 
and kill, failing to realize that he is likely to lose his life in the pro- 
cess. Young and witty, he strikes without after-thought, cutting 
off the finger in a gracious and rapid movement, and satisfied with 
his apparent prowess, he stands proudly in front of his opponent, 
thinking that his defeat is clear, but he is utterly blind to his own 
predicament, and fails to see that he only hurt himself by cutting 
off the finger rather than observe where did it point to. 


Talking about silence, this is no easy task. The preaching of 
no-thing-ness, this is a feat worthy to be heard. Unfortunately, it 
is equally hard to find an ear worthy to receive such teaching. The 
words may be heard, and their meaning may be understood, and 
yet one may find himself completely oblivious of the destination 
they were made to guide to. One may keep silent to talk about 
silence, and do nothing to demonstrate the nature of nothingness, 
but only someone already familiar with nothingness would be able 
to perceive it, and a man in nothingness perceives no-thing. With- 
out sparing any effort, the man who has climbed to the solitary 
peak and contemplated the extent of the skies, far above the smog 
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of the world, descends to help those who have yet to make this 
life-changing ascent. He sacrifices himself, because he has no need 
for his self. Thus does he soil his own mouth by uttering obnoxious 
words about silence, by depicting no-thing-ness with the brushes 
and colors of the world. Glad to see such a man wade through 
the mud and cover his flesh with filth, a member of his audience is 
quick to laugh at him, pointing out the hubris of his undertaking, 
the absurdity of his attempt at putting silence into words and de- 
picting no-thing-ness: “You should keep your mouth closed, and 
your throat shut!” This wit and energy are still preferable to mere 
puzzling and incomprehension. This will to fight, to engage in a 
battle with the words of the master, is an immature and yet en- 
couraging reaction, showing that one does not take the things of 
the world too seriously. It demonstrates an attachment to the self, 
a desire of the “I” to overcome the “you,” but it also shows that 
one sees through the contradictions of the world, the weaknesses 
of its foundations, a first step toward its demolition and liberation 
from this golden cage. 


To see a winner and a loser, a conqueror and a vanquished, 
implies that one has yet to hear the words that are spoken with the 
lips shut and the throat closed. The master shades his eyes with 
his hands to see the horizon of the place where there is no one, and 
he respectfully gazes upon the disciple from afar, his lofty abode 
near the radiance of the sun. In the great desert where there is no 
one and no thing, the smallest gap is nonetheless as great as the 
breadth of the earth and the skies. There, there is no novice or 
master, close or far, right or wrong, and thus this fencing match 
leaves no one standing. The certainties of the world disappear 
there, like a puff of smoke in a gust of wind. The only opponent is 
oneself, and once his heart has been pierced through and through, 
then silence reigns over the great plain, but the air is still replete 
with echoes of the truth of nature, transparent waves stirred up 
by the sky itself, which run in search for ears so that they would 
be heard and listened to, bouncing in the angular streets of the 
cluttered cities lying beyond the land where there is no one and no 
thing, a calling inviting the living to close their lips and open up 
their ears and eyes to the truth into which they are thrown, and 
incarnate themselves. 
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Case 77 —How Would One Speak (Iii) —/F 
AI (=) 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 72. 
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Baizhang said to Yunyan: “With both one’ s lips and 
throat closed, how would one speak?” Yunyan said: “Could 
the Master also do it, or not?” Baizhang said: “TI will now 
lose my descendants.” 


If a man shouts in a deserted canyon, he would not be sur- 
prised to hear only the echo of his own voice. Inquiring about 
the way silence speaks, he will surely be invited to let silence re- 
ply instead of flooding the air with words. The echo reverberates 
upon the walls of the world, and his own words are thrown back 
at him, like a dagger bouncing on its target, hitting the one that 
threw it. The world failed to understand this voice of the desert 
pleading for silence. It saw a weapon of war in the words of the 
stranger to the world, not seeing that it rather was the scalpel of 
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a surgeon, attempting to precisely incise a growth suffocating and 
blinding the afflicted of the world, so that they would finally be- 
hold their true face. The blade strikes back its sender, but the one 
who abides where there is no life nor death cannot be hurt by such 
means. He will try, again and again, to allow the poor prisoners 
of the world to witness the wondrous truth, their common nature, 
never lacking patience, never exhausting his good-will, as for him 
the depths of time are no different than the blinking of an eye, and 
he does not value his own existence more than the one of a single 
ear of wheat patiently growing in the blazing summer sun before 
it feels the cold and deadly embrace of the sharpened scythe. 


Alone in the great valley between the world and the desert, 
the instrument of the way still waits for an encounter. He tire- 
lessly sows seeds deep into the ground of the city, in the hope 
of turning it into a luxuriant forest, but has yet to see a single 
seedling sprout out of the soil. His words are heeded by no one, 
and he has yet to find a worthy heir to which he would entrust 
the way to no-thing-ness and the responsibility to guide others to 
it. This fact nonetheless does not plunge him into despair, nor 
does it weaken his resoluteness, for he knows that life itself is but 
a gigantic tree rooted in the earth, extending its crooked arms 
into the sky, higher and higher with each passing year. He does 
not lament on the withering of a little shoot or the breaking of a 
twig. He does not cry over fallen leaves, nor is angered by the ab- 
sence of fruit during a few summers. Indeed, he knows all too well 
that the tree itself will one day reach its destiny. The living will 
sooner or later listen to silence, understanding its speech, reading 
between the lines and deciphering the blank space between the let- 
ters. They will write upon the firmament with their tongue, and 
speak volumes with their eyes. It is of no consequence whether 
some arrive before others, as there is no one at their destination, 
only an all-encompassing whole, and not a single thing to which 
it could be opposed. There, caught in the gigantic whirlwind of 
the heavens, there is neither speech nor silence, but only silent 
speech, the speaking of silence, with no separation between both, 
and no parent nor children, only a continuous chain joining the 
most distant past and the most remote future, as presence. 
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Case 78 —Yaoshan Ascends The Rostrum 
— #8 BED 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 7. 
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1 [AZ] [bai yin]: “to say [something] so that one would understand.” 

2 Lana] S: [aiff] [shi hui]: “to instruct.” 

3 Camb) S: (vei) [lin shi]; A monk who is well-versed in scholastic Buddhist 
philosophical treatises known as Shastras. 
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It had been a long time since Yaoshan did not ascend 
the rostrum. The temple steward pointed this out to him, 
saying: “The congregation has been hoping for instruction for 
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along time. Please, Master, give the congregation a talk about 
the Dharma.” Yaoshan then had someone ring the bell. The 
congregation assembled. Yaoshan ascended the rostrum, sat 
there for a good while, and then he descended and returned to 
his room. The temple steward followed him and asked: “The 
master had just said that he would give the congregation a talk 
about the Dharma. Why didn’ t he utter a single word?” 
Yaoshan said: “For Sutras, there are Sutra specialists; for 


Shastras, there are Shastra! specialists. Why are you puzzled 
by this old monk?” 


1 “Shastra” : See note 3 of the Chinese text. 


There are times when silence speaks more than words, and 
when to come empty-handed is the greatest gift that one could 
offer. If something is continually present, men quickly grow ac- 
customed to it, and its precious nature is soon forgotten, before 
it finally becomes invisible. As the darkness of the night kindle a 
longing for the glorious return of the dawn, the unveiling of the 
radiant face of the sun, or as long days of thirst, walking in an 
arid wasteland in the torrid summer heat, causes the one afflicted 
by it to see under a new light the presence of a patch of luxuri- 
ant vegetation, a small oasis, where a mere glass of water appears 
more precious than a cup made of pure gold, a prolonged silence 
can likewise teach the value of a few simple words more efficiently 
than an entire lecture.°° 


A master may cease to teach with words, and decide to teach 
by refraining from teaching, shutting his mouth, doing nothing. 
Assembling his community as it is customary, he ascends to his 
preaching seat and commands that the bell be rung, with the ears 
of his audience wide open, the disciples now eagerly waiting to 
receive his words of wisdom. But all that can be heard is the 


®3See the comment of Huanglong Huinan (3% #63) found in the text of 
this case: “The people of our time easily take the Dharma lightly. I would 
like to be like a farmer, who from time to time lets it be parched, causing it to 
wither and thirst. Then, when water is poured on it, it flourishes.” Original 
Chinese: [HOZA. AABGEG me. AKU IRR Z . SY. RRR 
HETT f375 VE. | From: (PYRE AGP A BLE A fed Oh Ge A EER) © CBETA 
(Case 7). 
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fading of the sound of the bell, with no one able to tell when it 
stops. The master’ s mouth remains sealed, and silence reigns over 
the hall. The instruction has nonetheless already begun. 


By gathering his community, diverting its members from their 
daily duties and the affairs of the world and plunging them into 
absolute silence, inviting them to idleness, the master opens up a 
space. He shapes the living into an empty vessel, ready to receive a 
libation, to be filled with something poured out from above. More 
than ever, they crave speech and are hungry for words, ready to 
devour them, but these do not come. Some are simply puzzled 
by this waiting, feeling oppressed by this silence, as it amplifies 
the resounding of their own thoughts, some of which they wished 
would go away. Others may nonetheless be more perspicacious, 
and begin to understand the teachings that they are now gener- 
ously offered. What better means is there to teach about what 
cannot be put into words than silence itself?°* This is one thing, 
but this silence is an inexhaustible well out of which an entire 
ocean may be drawn. It shows them their incontrollable greed for 
words and their excessive reliance upon the arbitrary constructs of 
their world. Not listening to another man speaking, they are given 
the chance to hear their inner voice and to see where they stand. 
Robbed of their involvement in the affairs of the world, forced into 
a moment of idleness, they are shown that the most useful may 
arise from what appears the most useless. Doing nothing, hearing 
nothing, they are taught more intensely than ever before, and if 
properly hearkened, the subtle teaching of silence will remain with 
them until their last breath. Then, they will hear the preaching of 
the birds and the prayers of the winds. The bees will be their mas- 
ter, and they will follow the ants to learn some of their wisdom. 
The hearing of a single word will enduringly satiate their hunger 
for knowledge, and in an instant of silence, they will receive the 
teaching of a lifetime. Looking at the interstice between the letters 
of a manuscript, they will perceive the infinity of the skies, and 
heeding the silence between words, they will feel the extent of the 
entirety of time itself. 


®4See: Roloff, Dietrich. Cong-Rong-Lu -Aufzeichnungen aus der Klause der 
Gelassenheit: Die 100 Kéan des Shéydroku. Windpferd Verlagsgesellschaft 
mbH, 2008. : ,,Wittgensteins: ‘Wovon man nicht sprechen kann, dariiber 
muss man schweigen.’ ” 
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Case 79 —Meeting On The Road Someone 
Acquainted With The Way —ii@22i8 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 36. 
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1 [i808] S: (iAH ] [da dao]: “to be well-acquainted with the way” / “to have reached 
the way.” 
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Wuzu said: “When on the road one meets a man keenly 
acquainted with the Way, he can neither face him with words 
nor remain silent. How will he face him?” 


The way of the sky ineluctably carries all that is on the course 
of its destiny, no matter whether the living are aware of it or not, 
or whether they embrace or attempt to oppose it. A man keenly 
acquainted with the way is someone who sees this current carrying 
him through time and space, through the heavens, seeing through 
the walls of things formed by the world of men, beholding the 
extent of the skies and seeing them as no-thing-ness, the turbulent 
whirlwind that has no parts, no beginning nor end. 


To face a man keenly acquainted with the way is to face the 
heavens themselves. How would one greet the blazing face of the 
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sun, or the pale arms of our immense galaxy, covering the celestial 
vault? No words would be fitting, and even a contact with the 
holiest scripture would stain his body. Silence, if it is merely the 
absence of words, is no more appropriate, as most things of the 
world are also greeted with silence, especially the most neglected 
ones. One should therefore welcome such a man without words or 
silence. One manner of doing so would be to express an intention 
with one’ s own body, such as an embrace or a slap on the face, 
an act that would bypass the world to express a bond upon the 
bare earth, something that is felt with the skin and seen with the 
eyes, without a hint of reflection or a syllable uttered.® Walking 
on the edge between earth and world, one may hope to be noticed, 
showing that one has perceived the truth of the world, its nature 
as a rampart veiling the nature of the way. This, however, would 
only be a demonstration of one’ s ignorance of the way of the sky. 


The way is no-thing-ness, and no-thing-ness is the way. To 
be acquainted with the way of the sky is to realize that he is the 
way. It is a headlong plunge into no-thing-ness, without return, 
leaving behind every single thing, including his own body and his 
own self. A man of the world may perchance stumble upon such a 
man, but this man will not see the onlooker observing him. He will 
only see the way in his eyes, on his skin. He will hear its melodious 
sound in his voice, and feel its substance while shaking his hand. 
To properly greet such a man implies to be of one mind with him, 
that is, to have no mind. One must come empty-handed, not 
carrying a single thing over his shoulders or in his thoughts. Even 
the distinction between speech and silence must be left behind to 
appreciate the nature of the one facing him. A mirror facing a 
mirror, in which only the whole of the heavens is visible, this is 
how it looks when one meets a man of the way on the road of his 
life. 


The man who has nothing will nonetheless not overlook the 
one who needs a helpful hand on the road. He offers this no-thing- 
ness to those bearing the world on their shoulders. The way itself 
may speak through his mouth and guide his steps, leading him to 


®5See Wumen’ s verse on this case: “When on the road one meets a man 
keenly acquainted with the Way, he can neither face him with words nor remain 
silent. A fist hitting right on the cheek! If one understands, he does so right 
away.” Chinese original: [RRA NRA SMART eee! , 
from: «(#135 #EFUR). CBETA (Case 36). 
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point out the way to go, and the nature of one’ s predicament, if he 
is still an obedient and ignorant slave to the world, a blind servant 
of his own self, burdened with a million things. Looking at such 
fellows, the man of the way sees their destiny, their destination, 
which is, sooner or later, no-thing-ness itself. 


Case 80 —The Sutra Of Perfect 


1 AY 
Enlightenment’ s Four Sentences —*i48//U ii 
Source: The Book of Serenity Case 45. 
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1 [(J#] [ja]: “to be [somewhere]” / “to exist” / “to abide.” 
2 [¥F] [bian]: “to distinguish.” 
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The Sutra of Perfect Enlightenment says: “At all times, 
one should not cause delusive thoughts to emerge. When delu- 
sive thoughts have arisen in the mind, one does not extinguish 
them. Abiding in the realm of delusion, one does not gain 
knowledge, and when one has no knowledge, one does not 
distinguish the truth.” 
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Our world is replete with illusions. It has been built upon 
firm ground, the great body of the earth itself, but as its dwellers 
reached increasingly higher ground thanks to the efforts of their 
industrious forefathers and their own, they progressively began 
to lose contact with the earth, surrounded from all parts by the 
products of their labor. Enshrouded in the alluring illusions of the 
world every day of his life, these illusions get a firm grip on man’ 
s mind and give birth to delusions. He begins to think that his 
creations or those of his parents represent the truth of the earth 
and the sky, and that his mastery over this world gives him control 
over his destiny. Often unbeknownst to him, these delusions, and 
the whole of his world, are mere fruits of his mind. If he does not 
foster their growth, these delusions will nonetheless not sprout in 
front of him and seize his throat. The surest way to avoid being 
ensnared in such a manner is to unburden one’ s mind, to release 
the desire to climb up to the stratosphere of the world, eagerly 
seeking knowledge, unrestrainedly building up new, higher abodes 
where one would live a life of seclusion, severed from the crudeness 
of the earth and the sky. When desire is quenched, the heart is at 
peace, and delusions vanish like the early morning fog encountering 
the fiery rays of the summer sun. 


Peace is nonetheless but a transient state. Thoughts almost 
ineluctably emerge out of nothingness, and delusions sprout from 
these thoughts. Delusions feed on resistance, as opposition fosters 
the gushing out of a torrent of new thoughts, as one strives to 
extinguish the fire by diverting a river of oil toward it. Simply 
ignored, by turning one’ s attention toward no-thing-ness itself, 
away from the world and its things, such fire quickly dies out. 
Doing nothing, nothing is thought about, and no-thing-ness begins 
to appear as the walls of the world begin to crumble under their 
own weight. 


The mind of no-mind, the thoughtless heart in which there 
is no-thing, is then born when one ceases to be a dweller of the 
world, to be a nomad in the land of absolute absence, the great 
desert where one cannot distinguish winter from summer, night 
from day. A true wanderer, he does not abide there. He abides 
nowhere, and it is through this permanent exile and fleetingness, 
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this abandoning of certainty and the absolute, that he is born 
anew, finally seeing his true face, the one he had before he was 
first born onto the world.®® The subtle wisdom that comes from 
the wandering transforms one’ s existence more profoundly than 
the towers of ink and paper found at the center of the greatest cities 
of the world. The knowledge of the one who has no-thing indeed 
cannot be taken from him, nor can it be forgotten. Surrounded 
by truth at all times, even seeing the truth of the things of the 
world, one no longer needs to distinguish truth from falsehood, 
the earth from the world, as he limpidly sees that they share the 
same nature, no-thing-ness itself. 


One should nonetheless always question why he is tempted to 
read about what cannot be put into words. Offered a piece of holy 
scriptures, the wanderer will not abide by its meaning. He does 
not reject nor embrace it, treating it as a tumbleweed passing in 
front of his eyes, brought by the torrid summer winds that carry it 
away from his sight as swiftly as they caused it to cross his path. 
He sees the truth of these words, as he sees the truth of the paper 
upon which they are inscribed. As holy as the clouds passing over 
his head, or the mud under his feet, they are heeded, but not dwelt 
upon. 


Case 81 —Fayan’ s “Substance And 
Name” WE AZ, 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 74. 
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1 [HiME AIL — YH] [cong wt zhi bén li yi qié fa]: A quote from the “Vimalakirti 
Sutra” (HEHE). 
2 [BRR A, ZiwAZ) [xing xing wéi zhi , ming qi wei ming]: A sentence quoted 


°6CFf. the question uttered by Huineng to Ming concerning one’ s true face 
in the “Platform Sutra” : 2 P3, Jt. Giri 7VAdtees). Ait: =RBs, 
2007 p27: [AE, AEE, IESUBRRY, ABABA AE BAS TA Al ? J 
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from the “Treasure Theory” (# j&if), a work of the Buddhist philosopher of the 
Later Qin dynasty named Seng Zhao (f##, 384-414). 
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A monk asked Fayan: “I have been taught that: ‘From 
the basis of non-abiding, all things are established.’ ' What 
is this ‘basis of non-abiding’ ?” Fayan said: “A form arises 
from what has no substance yet; a name comes from what has 
no name yet.” ? 

1 “From the basis of non-abiding, all things are established” : See note 1 of the 
Chinese text. 


2 “A form arises from what has no substance yet; a name comes from what has no 
name yet” : See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


If one is taught that he should not let his mind abide in a 
determined location, that is, not let his thought become calcified, 
rigid, to instead embrace a constant state of indeterminacy, unre- 
strainedly letting go of all things so that everything and no-thing 
may be perceived, will not he face a paradox? To accept such 
a teaching without reserve would indeed be a form of abiding, 
thereby contradicting its very purpose. Fortunately, awareness of 
this fact is key to a genuine understanding of this teaching, as a 
letting go of all things, even the teaching itself, and of even no- 
thing-ness itself, which is the foundation of all things. 


Man’s world is an astounding creation, like a tall flower stand- 
ing in the midst of a vast, baren wasteland, whose presence appears 
highly incongruous, and whose origin is shrouded in mystery. It is 
also a great city made of countless building blocks assembled by 
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innumerable, industrious hands over many generations. Each one 
of these building blocks, these “things” of the world, came to be 
as the result of an act of creation, when the soil was watered and 
the mud imparted a unique shape, endowed with a meaning and a 
use. Without a continuous motion of the mind and the body, the 
world would soon cease to grow and swiftly crumble under its own 
weight. The world around us, with its giant skyscrapers made of 
concrete and its underground tunnels, its plastic trinkets and its 
pieces of machinery made of forged steel, it in its essence is made 
of the same substance as the rest of nature, including life and our 
very flesh. Even our ideas are incarnated as waves in the air, the 
motion of earthly matter floating over the ground, as letters in- 
scribed on paper, or as a series of impulses within our brain. The 
mind and the limbs are caught in a race, with people often oblivi- 
ous to the nature of the force that moves them. They fail to see the 
world as arising from the earth and resting upon it. They equally 
are unable to see the ground of the earth, the basis of all things. 
Seen directly, without the mediation of the world, without observ- 
ing it through the prism of the millions of things formed by our 
hands and minds, the earth is indeed mere quicksand, something 
that cannot be grasped and cannot support anything steadily. 


The ground of the earth, the ultimate foundation of our world, 
is no-thing-ness itself, a sandstorm formed and set into motion 
by the heavens themselves. Out of no-thing-ness, the things of 
the world arise through the agency of the mind and the hands of 
man. He then begins to see no-thing-ness itself as a thing, the 
whole of the skies and the earth within these heavens, and then 
forms individual things out of this whole. Continually thinking, 
his mind also assigns names to all these things that he forms out of 
the whole, completing their creation, making them true things of 
the world, which can be evoked and invoked by the mere mention 
of their name. This wondrous work of art collectively created by 
all animals, men in particular, nonetheless does not fundamentally 
transform the essence of what has been formed. The world remains 
based on no-thing-ness, and is no-thing-ness itself. All things arise 
out of it but also remain part of it. Their truth can only be seen 
outside of this world, when the parts vanish and leave only the 
whole in their stead, before this whole itself ceases to be perceived 
as a thing, and its nature shines in all its glory. Then, the truth is 
finally unveiled, and there is no longer any world to be seen, any 
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earth or sky, but only raw being, unadulterated and unmediated, 
without any certainty, without any abiding, as there is nothing 
that can abide somewhere, and nowhere where one could abide. 


Case 82 —Juzhi Raises His Finger —{A}IKS 
+6 
| 
Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 3. A less complete version can be found in 
the Blue Cliff Record, case 19, and the Book of Serenity, case 84. ®7 
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1 [aly] S: (ila) [jié wen]: “to ask questions” / “to interrogate.” 


2 TERE] [fa eat “the essential teaching of Buddhism” (fihiK i) 2238). 
3 (IIH) S: Diliitkt] [shin shi]: “the passing away of a monk.” 
4 [82] S: (72) [qi]: “finished.” 
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Whenever he was asked questions, Juzhi simply raised a 
finger. After a while, there was a boy who, when asked by 
people outside of the monastery: “What is the most essential 
element of the master’ s preaching?,” also simply raised a 
finger. Juzhi heard about this, and then went on and cut off 
his finger. The boy cried because of the pain and began to run 
away. Juzhi then called him back and, when the boy turned his 
head toward him, Juzhi raised his own finger. Suddenly, the 
boy was enlightened. When Juzhi was about to depart from 
this world, he told his congregation: “I received the ‘one- 
finger Zen’ from Tianlong, and a whole life was not enough to 
exhaust it.” As he finished these words, he then passed away. 


If there is only one thing, every single sign points toward it. 
Then, there is only the seemingly infinite expanse of the heavens 
above us. It is the vessel inside which the earth is contained, with 
the tree of life sprouting out of it, and the world around us built 
by one of its branches. What is the origin and the destination 
of our existence? What is the essence of our being? Why did 
the masters of yore travel to the other side of the earth? There 
is only one answer. Only one reply would accurately represent 
the truth, the one pointing out the only thing there is. It leads to 
the only truth, no-thing-ness itself, whereas lengthy sentences only 
lead men further into the mire of the world, confusing them with a 
profusion of things, creations of their mind, and convincing them 
that the sign is equal to what it points toward. They attentively 
observe the finger, but they do not realize that it is only meant 
to guide the eyes toward something greater, something with which 
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they are called to become intimate, their true face, their home, the 
light of being itself. 


The finger is nonetheless more than a symbol. It may be seen 
as the foundation stone of the world. Long before our ancestors 
became what bears the name of “man,” they indeed were tree- 
dwelling apes, meticulously selected by life itself for their elongated 
fingers allowing them to firmly seize branches and swing between 
them. As they finally stood erect to depart from the forests and 
wander through vast plains and grasslands, their hands were freed 
and they soon found new uses for them. Pairing their grunts and 
shouts or their facial expressions with the movements of their arms 
and hands, their upper limbs naturally became arrows of flesh and 
blood pointing at where the attention of their brethren should be. 
The finger thus became a pointing tool, a signifier designating a 
signified. Without a word, without a letter, the finger became one 
of the first signs of the world, before our branch of life came to 
be called mankind. From this foundation stone, the fleeting and 
arbitrary nature of the world nonetheless clearly be seen. 


Raising a finger upward, a sign is invoked. A signifier points 
towards something. Should the fingertip be observed? The clouds 
passing over the head of those observing this sign at this instant, or 
perhaps the sun shining at its zenith? The truth is in the eye of the 
beholder. He is the one tracing the boundaries of what he thinks is 
designated. It may be anything, everything, or nothing. It entirely 
depends on the extent of the horizon of his mind. The finger 
may gather the entire world at its tip, representing its primordial 
essence, that is, a single thing that stands out of the whole of the 
skies, out of no-thing-ness itself, and points at it. It is a sign of 
ec-stasy, a standing out, so that the environment from which one 
stands out may finally be seen, with the distance necessary for it 
to be visible. 


The child of the way nonetheless at first only sees a finger. 
He is perplexed by the silence around it and its cryptic nature. 
It is a joke, certainly, or perhaps a mark of laziness, a refusal to 
answer properly: with words, clear and simple, lighting the path 
to be followed. But the mistake does not escape the acute gaze 
of the one who first raised his finger, and still, without opening 
his mouth, without uttering a sound, a lesson is thus offered. A 
blade as sharp as his mind is in his hand, and with a swift blow, 
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the nimble finger of the child is irreversibly severed. Raising once 
more his finger in view of the boy, he sees the void left by this 
seemingly cruel deed, which is nonetheless an astounding display 
of compassion. He sees that even without a part of his body, he 
is the same being as before. Finally, he sees what the finger is 
pointing toward. The bloody finger on the ground points toward 
the same thing, and so does the wound on his hand. The void 
points to the void. The absence of thing points toward no-thing- 
ness, and the lines separating things have been cut off, triggering 
a flood of light engulfing the boy’ s world, illuminating his heart, 
showing him the truth of the sky. 


Case 83 —Not The Wind, Nor The Flag — 
SF ELSE IS 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 29. 
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1 [8G] S: [f@] [yang]: “to float because of the wind.” 

2 [Al] S: CA] [cha]: the flag pole in front of a Buddhist temple. 
3 [3298] [qi li]: “to agree” (when arguing about something). 

4 [TREX] [sdng ran]: “to be frightened.” 
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[FE] 


The sixth patriarch was near a temple flag fluttering in 
the wind, and two monks were arguing about it, with one 
saying that the flag was moving, and the other saying that 
the wind was moving, arguing back and forth without settling 
the issue. The sixth patriarch then said: “It is not the wind, 
nor the flag. It is the gentlemen’ s minds that are moving.” 
The two monks were stunned. 


The winds constantly clean the earth of its dust. They scatter 
the wooly clouds and allow the fiery brilliance of the sun to be 
poured out into the world. They cannot be seen, and yet they are 
everywhere. They are fleeting and cannot be grasped by anyone, 
but they can level mountains and carry vast expanses of water to 
the highest peaks, if given enough time. During the night and 
the day, the winter or the summer, their soft embrace is felt in 
every corner of the earth, and the world constantly reacts to their 
whims. They are stirred up by the first rays of dawn or by the 
elegant beating of the wings of a butterfly. They are tamed by 
lofty buildings or by the coldness of the ocean. They have no 
beginning nor end, no origin nor destination. None can pinpoint 
their presence or their absence, as they are but an indistinguishable 
whole, enfolding the entirety of the face of our planet. They thus 
mirror the essence of the heavens themselves, and of the whole of 
being that they contain. 


The winds are a whole, but they are also tightly intertwined 
with the earth that they enfold. A flag hung on the top of a pole 
flutters into the winds, its shape echoing their fleeting movements, 
while the pole itself dances, entranced by the mysterious forces of 
the heavens, imparting a particular rhythm to the ground itself, 
without anyone able to tell the extent of this reaction. The heavens 
and the earth are one and the same, the distinction between them 
being only the product of our minds, of our world. It is thus futile 
to track down causes and effects, as they are seamlessly joined. 
Only as a convenience do we rend the fabric of the heavens into 
fine strips that can be seized and sewn into new things according to 
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our inspiration, but this is a mere illusion. This fabric is impossible 
to tear apart, except in our imagination, in our own little world 
that does not represent the immutable truth of the earth and the 
sky. 


The winds therefore do not move, and neither do the flag flut- 
ters. It is the mind that continuously causes thoughts to emerge, 
cutting out with the sword of perception the unicity of all that 
is, creating winds, flags, and poles, none of which are known out- 
side of our cranium. To believe that the mind would therefore 
be the only source of motion in the universe, the prime mover of 
the cosmos, would nonetheless be to fall prey to a dangerous delu- 
sion. The indistinguishable tumult of the whole of being, of the 
entirety of the skies, occurs whether we are there to witness it or 
not, but without the activity of our perception and reason, there is 
only no-thing, as things only belong to our world. Our very minds 
nonetheless do not lie outside of the extent encompassed by the 
heavens. We, ourselves, are part of the whole of the earth, under 
the sky, and thus the movements of our minds only exist within 
our minds. They also are mere illusions, a means for us to attempt 
to understand what we are. 


Observing the flag, a symbol of the teaching that is preached 
around it, one may thus find a doorway out of the world and 
into the truth of being, a hole into which the great abyss may 
be beheld, revealing the essence of all that is. Seeing the chaotic 
but harmonious fluttering of the fabric, it is the commotion of the 
entirety of the heavens that may be perceived, from the surface of 
the flag until the confines of the universe, without a hairbreadth 
of separation between the two. Clearly seeing the vacuity of the 
world, the man of the way will nonetheless fearlessly delve into it, 
staining his robe with its dust raised by the winds, and he will 
play with the things of the world, which he does not need, simply 
to benefit his brethren, in which he also sees his own true face. 


Case 84 —This Mind Is Buddha —§l-t» Bi (# 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 30. 
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1 [Bl] [ji]: “namely” / “that is” . 
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Mazu was asked by Dahai: “What is Buddha?” Mazu 
said: “The mind is Buddha.” 


If one asks about the fundamental essence of being, he is al- 
ready on the wrong track. He is like a fool searching for a coin he 
lost inside his house outside in the street, solely because the clar- 
ity of the summer sun shining outside would appear to make this 
search easier. He inquires with words, but the answer he seeks falls 
outside the realm of words, and thus his undertaking is doomed 
from the start. This nonetheless does not imply that words are ut- 
terly useless. Another man, one who sees where the one straying 
should go can use words to lead him back to the right track, back 
to the threshold of his own home, where what he is looking for is 
located. Then, he will just have to cross this threshold and there 
will he be in a good position to find what he has lost. 


Words are therefore a two-edged sword. The holiest words 
found in man’ s world may indeed also be those that most ab- 
solutely betray the nature of what they designate. To utter the 
word “god” is to dirty one’ s mouth and to insult the divine, as 
it reduces the incomprehensible glory of being to a vulgar thing 
of the world, labeled with an arbitrary name, associated with a 
web of equally arbitrarily defined properties, devised by man’ s 
imagination rather than through experience.® To declare that one 
is awakened is to fall back to sleep and plunge into the realm of 


°8See Wumen’ s comment on this case: “Just uttering the word ‘Buddha’ 
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dreams. To talk about the essential nature of being is to step into 
a dung pile, and afterward one inevitably needs arduous efforts to 
clean himself. One seeing through the clouds of the world, hav- 
ing the infinity of the heavens constantly in front of his eyes, is 
nonetheless ready to sacrifice himself, like a good shepherd walk- 
ing through the mud to bring back the lost sheep to the path. He 
thus accepts to soil his mouth with a few vulgar words of guid- 
ance: “The essential nature of being is your mind.” You are what 
you seek. You are only searching for your own nature, desperately 
trying to see your true face, not realizing that what you seek is 
all around you, inside you, and it is you, without any boundary 
between these. As with all words, meaning is in the eye of the 
beholder. You have to makes sense of what you are offered by oth- 
ers, and a single word may be found to be an inexhaustible well of 
meaning. 


Our essential nature is our mind. This may also mean that 
these concepts belong exclusively to our world, built by our mind, 
and that what is to be found does not lie inside of it. There is 
no “god,” no “essential nature,” outside of the realm of words 
and letters. This nonetheless does not imply a denial of what we 
intend to designate with these names, only that the name differs 
from what it points toward, and our mind can only grasp the 
name and concept linked with it, not the thing itself. Outside of 
our mind, there is neither any “mind” nor any “essential nature,” 
and to become aware of this state of fact is the first step toward a 
form of liberation and an experience of this essential nature. 


Someone well-acquainted with the world may therefore play 
with words, knowing their arbitrary and ambiguous nature, and 
thus also dispense meticulously crafted sentences to the newcom- 
ers, those still caught in the mire of the world, mistaking the finger 
for what it points toward. Deliberately offering perplexing words, 
he may cloud the minds of their recipients, thereby causing them 
to question their world itself, as it does not give them any clear 
answer. Perplexed by puzzles of words, he is stunned, speechless, 
forced to let the flow of his thoughts dwindle, and this is when 


should be enough to make one feel the need to wash his mouth for three days! 
If he is such a man, just hearing someone utter ‘mind is Buddha’ will cause 
him to run away while covering his ears.” Chinese original: [3+ AU 1H aft fil Hb 
FSAMo. AA. AAA De. HEEB RE. | , from: (RAR SEPY EA). 
CBETA (Case 30). 
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he may begin to see the light piercing through the clouds of his 
mind.® 


Case 85 —Bodhidharma Gives Peace To A 
Mind —i Bet» 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 41. 
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1 [FF] [bi]: “an arm.” 
2 [38] [jing]: “actually” / “indeed.” 
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Bodhidharma sat facing a wall, and the second patriarch 
stood outside in the snow. He severed his arm and said: “The 
mind of this disciple is not at peace. Master, please give peace 


°°See this answer of Mazu Daoyi concerning the meaning of “mind is Bud- 

dha,” where he answered: “to cause the infant to stop crying.” Original Chi- 

Hep: (A FET Pa A EL — A: PA Ta Ay ECE EB BY HE? J BEL: TP Ag UE) 5d 
fo J] From: (fe 4858 N). CBETA . 
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to his mind.” Bodhidharma says: “If you bring me that mind, 
I will give it peace for you.” The patriarch said: “I seek to 
find my mind, but failed to find it.” Bodhidharma said: “I 
have already given peace to your mind.” 


It is easy to let go of the things of the earth, what can be 
touched with the hands and seen with the eyes. One can cast 
them far away and never see them again. Even one’ s body parts 
may be cut off and abandoned, offered as a sacrifice, as a testimony 
to one’s will to forgo the world and enter no-thing-ness, even when 
one has yet to discover the gate leading up to it. With a sharp 
blade in one hand, the man eager to follow the path may sever one 
of his arms to prove his determination and express the anguish 
holding sway over his mind, but how to let go of what cannot be 
touched by a blade or a hand? How can one get rid of what cannot 
be seen with the eyes? 


To find peace of mind is the easiest and hardest. One may 
feel assailed by anxiety and despair, strangled and smothered by 
a dark force whose origin and goal are unknown to him. It seems 
that he has no control over himself or his emotions, being a slave 
to the whims of his heart, ignoring who manipulates it. Such a 
man is plunged into gloom because of the illusions pervading his 
world. So convinced of the reality of the fruits of the imagination 
of his brethren that he is ready to mutilate his body to appease the 
need he has for them and to be freed from them, failing to see that 
without his support and his faith in them, these illusions would 
vanish more quickly as droplets of water caught in the torrid gusts 
of the brightest months. He is a greedy treasure hunter digging the 
soil of a cave in search of gold and jewels, possessed by his desire 
and impatience, feverish because of the fear of being outpaced by 
another, frantically sweeping the soil and gazing in every corner, 
but once every inch of it has been dug, and once every part of it 
has been thoroughly examined, comes the inevitable realization: 
there is nothing there! He was mistaken, blinded by desire. Then, 
the excitement and fever give place to laughter. The tension is 
relaxed, and the mind is soothed: he was a fool.” 


See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Mumonkan (Gateless Gate) [Unpublished 
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One hoping for his mind to find peace should therefore first 
find his mind, his self. When his true face is seen, and he realizes 
that the anguish that had taken hold of his mind is the product of 
the same mind, he finds out that there is no longer any thing to let 
go of, and that nothing but himself can smother his mind. He was 
the cause of his own despair, and only he can cause his liberation. 
The gate toward no-thing-ness then appears in front of his eyes, 
as he lets go of his mind itself, ceasing to be a subject, a mind 
bewitching a body. Clarity penetrates the great cave, and there is 
nothing in it. Even the one seeking the treasure that the cave was 
supposed to conceal has vanished into thin air, and it is absolutely 
empty. There is no treasure nor hunter, no cave nor light, only the 
vast abyss, the infinite wall whose uniform image depicts no-thing, 
the white snow that covers the mountains and the valleys, leaving 
no-thing to be seen, only absolute clarity, perfect blindness, the 
most complete peacefulness. 


Case 86 —Pilling Up Snow In A Silver 
Bow] —$k ti #2 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 13. 
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+ YER) [ti pd zong]: “the Deva Sect.” Aryadeva, or Deva, was a disciple of 


ee the founder of the Madhyamika school of Indian Buddhism. He was a Sri 
Lankan who lived in the third century A.D. He was known for his wisdom and often 
debated with non-Bhuddists but was later assassinated by them. The term Deva Sect 
is used in a Zen context to designate what is thought to represent the Indian ancestor 
of the Zen school, and thus Zen itself. 

1 [4] [chéng]: (of a vessel) “to contain” / “to bear.” Not to be mistaken with: # 
[shéng], meaning “to flourish” / “to thrive.” 
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manuscript]: “We are all searching for truth and peace of mind outside our- 
selves, which is like hunting for a man on an uninhabited island. Once you 
have found out that the island is uninhabited, your desire to search for a man 
there will end.” 
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A monk asked Baling: “What is the Deva Sect?” Baling 
said: “Pilling up snow in a silver bowl.” 


1 “The Deva sect” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


When the radiant face of the sun is not visible long enough 
to warm the earth, and the waters of the ocean carried by the 
winds in the heavenly ether are chilled by this conspicuous absence, 
the clouds are turned into vast arrays of snowflakes softly gliding 
toward the ground and the seas. All around, they fall, without 
a destination, letting themselves be guided, until they touch the 
earth. Observing the mass of snowflakes as they fall, all around the 
cloudy sky, the nature of the snow is hard to perceive, and thus 
often ignored. When it slowly accumulates inside a vessel, then 
does it appear as snow. It can be touched and felt, its coldness 
numbing the fingers as it turns into water, the snowflakes crushed 
by the skin while emitting a faint whisper. Then is the snow 
intimately experienced. 


Likewise, when one seeks to experience the truth of being, 
which pervades the entire world, the whole of the earth and the 
sky, and yet is seldom adequately approached, the easiest course is 
to find a vessel where this all-pervading nature can become more 
apparent, concentrated and easier to perceive. Patiently forged 
through generations from the metal that is closest in appearance 
and nature to what it is meant to contain and reveal, continu- 
ously hammered to impart it with an ideal shape by its users, this 
silver vessel is the tradition, the teaching and practice that guide 
men toward the way of the sky, helping them see the wonder that 
pervades all that is, and see one’ s true face in each snowflake or 
raindrop falling down from the heavens. The vessel is itself largely 
superfluous. It does not transform the nature of what is collected 
into it, but rather simply highlights it, bringing contrast between 
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its inside and outside, allowing the white snow to subtly stand 
out from the rest of the snow-covered landscape. Once the na- 
ture of the sky has been perceived, the vessel itself can be thrown 
away, or simply passed on to someone who has yet to come to this 
realization. 


The subtle power of a silver bowl may also reveal another 
aspect of the nature of the snow. It is when it is deprived of 
the fire of our star, of the light of the gilded orb throning in the 
sky, that the gigantic mass of moisture elevated in the lofty store- 
houses by the winds is shattered into innumerable pieces, its unic- 
ity turned into a multiplicity, minuscule sculptures of ice, each 
imparted with a unique form, heavenly artworks offered to the 
earth and its dwellers. When these intricate works of art of nature 
touch the shining surface of the silver vessel, they suddenly melt, 
entering into contact with the warmth of the earth. These minute 
sculptures, things of the world, once again simply become the raw 
material out of which they were made. Each snowflake loses its 
uniqueness, its individuality, and they all merge into one another, 
becoming water, transparent and formless, almost invisible, indis- 
tinguishable from the metallic vessel in which it is contained. Here, 
the bowl is an instrument revealing the essence of the snowflakes, 
showing their original form, as the essence of the great ocean, 
without parts, but rather a whole. Man’ s eyes see the individual 
snowflakes, clouds, puddles, or lakes, but he often fails to perceive 
the essence of water, which is the essence of the earth itself. The 
same water forms the ocean, fills out the air enfolding the planet, 
and even forms the major part of his own body. Observing the 
melting of the snow inside the vessel, he should perceive that the 
myriad of things of his world is like these snowflakes, and that the 
tradition, his inheritance, is a vessel that can show him the essence 
of these things, unveiling the unicity of all that is, melting down 
the myriad into a single expanse, extended from the innermost part 
of his body until the confines of the heavens. Then the clarity of 
the snow flooded with the brightness of the sun will fill his eyes. 
The snow and the silver will be interlaced with one another, and 
even his hands will disappear, and all will be engulfed in a great 
avalanche, leaving only an immaculate white earth, bathed in an 
equally white radiance. 
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Case 87 —Yunmen’ s “One Appropriate 
Statement” —2/U— ait 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 14. 


CH] 
séng wen yun mén shi yi dai shi jido yun mén 


Mi EP: Pane — RB. | EPS 


yun dui yi shud 


ee abt o | 


1 [3}—it] [dui yi shud]: The phrasing of this sentence is rather unusual, and thus 
much ink has been used to explain it by translators and interpreters. The most 
widely accepted and accurate translation nonetheless seems to be “an appropriate 
statement,” the fact of saying something that represents a reply that matches another 
person’ s statement. 
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A monk asked Yunmen: “What is the teaching of the 
whole lifetime?” Yunmen said: “One appropriate statement.” 


More difficult it is for a man to utter one word of truth than 
it is to faithfully depict the beauty of a wheat field a few days 
before the harvest, as the ears gracefully dance with the summer 
breeze and the sun’ s fiery rays add a golden hue to the grains 
that will soon sustain the bodies of an entire village. Man’ s words 
are crude, and his world is replete with falsehood and caricatures. 
His utterances may be laden with deep meaning and profound 
thoughts, but they may at best lead its recipients to the truth, 
rather than incarnate this truth. Words are a means to an end, 
and to mistake words for this end marks the end of meaning and 
the end of the usefulness of words. The teachings of the wisest men 
of the world are easily superseded by an instant of contact with 
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the truth of the earth and the skies, and it is so because truth does 
not belong to the world, which is a mere congregation of images, 
marrying truth with falsehood, the tangible and the imaginary, 
without means of asserting which is which. 


One may therefore spend a lifetime exploring the vast mean- 
ders of the world, lofty towers of knowledge filled with sky-high 
stacks of manuscripts, rivers of sooty ink and fields of pearly white 
paper, and still fail to satiate his thirst for truth, dying without 
having drunk a single droplet of it. Wading through approxima- 
tions, navigating through rough sketches and hasty depictions, he 
gains a broad view of the whole, but cannot see a single thing 
clearly, beholding its true essence. The teaching of a lifetime 
would be a single true word, one appropriate statement, a word 
that would become a gate through which he would be able to 
slip and escape the world of words and letters itself, break out 
from his tower of knowledge, to contemplate the truth of the sky 
with his own eyes rather than through the words of his forefathers 
and brethren. The teaching of a lifetime may be to point out the 
nature of words, the essence of the world itself, displaying its false- 
hood, and thereby demonstrating that there is something it points 
toward. The world is the most useful of things, and the most de- 
ceptive. To clearly see what words and the things of the world 
are is to realize that every single one of them may become such a 
gateway toward the truth of the sky. Each one of them is false, 
but each one of them is a door through which we may discover the 
truth of being, which is one, identical no matter through which 
door it is seen. Then, a single word may be enough to ponder 
until one’ s last breath, no matter which word it is. 


There is therefore only one thing to be taught, one thing to 
be discovered. Every word leads to it, and every image depicts it. 
The entire world edified by the hands and the mind of man points 
toward it, even when its inhabitants cannot fathom its presence 
or nature. No word is appropriate, and no word is inappropriate. 
All things simply are as they are, and to see their nature is to see 
that there is only no-thing. Words may designate different things 
of the world, but beyond the limits of this world, there is only 
truth, which is no-thing-ness. Without words, there is no truth 
nor falsehood, only the truth of being, manifest and undeniable, 
and one simply has to follow any word until its end to find the 
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gate to no-thing-ness, and thoughtlessly plunge into the only truth 
there is. Man is at all times surrounded by such gates, unlocked, 
ready to be opened wide and passed through. The first word of a 
babe may be clearer in this respect than the verbose declaration 
of a philosopher, and a simple “yes” may roll up the drape that 
veiled the entirety of the firmament, whereas a mountain of letters 
may only further conceal the truth of the heavens. 


Case 88 —Yunmen’ s “One Upside-Down 
Statement” —/')(#)—ii 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 15. 
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1 [#EIS: [LI [ji]: “an activity of the mind.” Designates the subjective views of the 
mind, linked with the field of all the possibilities offered by imagination, in contrast 
with the objective reality of the material things in front of our eyes (4 [shi]), the 
earthly environment (i [jing]). The word is also directly related with the notion of 
“opportunity.” For other uses of this word, see case 108, case 112, and case 168. 

2 [f8]— it] [dao yi shud]: “an upside-down statement.” The phrasing used here 
is rather unusual and ambiguous, and thus other interpretations are plausible. It 
presents a contrast with the 4}—#it [dui yi shuo] ( “an appropriate statement” ) of 
the previous case. 
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A monk asked Yunmen: “What is it that’s not an activity 
[of the mind] in front of my eyes, nor a [material] thing in front 
of my eyes?” Yunmen said: “One upside-down statement.” 
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When digging a deep hole in the ground to ensnare the passer- 
by, one should always expect to be pushed into it by someone more 
familiar with the environment surrounding this trap. Begging for 
something precious and rare, one is puzzled when handed an empty 
bag, but should not be, as he receives the gift of a lifetime, an 
invaluable treasure. Looking at the darkness inside it, he may see 
anything he desires, any thing that his mind can envision, even 
though there is only no-thing there. 


In contrast with no-thing-ness, what stands in front of our eyes 
is our world, composed of a million things arrayed into an ordered 
structure, with houses, living things, tools or machines that we 
perceive as individual objects and manipulate with our hands or 
mention with the words on our tongue. They are the objects of 
the actions undertaken in our daily lives, created or destroyed, 
transported or bought, mended or given to use, while we are the 
subjects performing these activities through our will and with our 
bodies. Many of these things are made of earth, and their essence 
remains no matter what. They may be burned, crushed, or thrown 
away, but their substance remains part of the earth, even when 
they cease to be things of our world. Others are pure products 
of our minds, ideas and concepts. Even without substance, and 
unable to appear in front of our eyes, these immaterial things of our 
world can also be turned into objects through the use of language, 
put into words and signs that can be mentioned and grasped by 
the mind and represented upon the earth. The entire world thus 
is found to be an immense set of objects, on the earth and in the 
mind. Earth and world, matter and mind, come together to form 
the realm into which we are thrown at birth, observed and used 
by a subject: ourselves. 


Man, as a subject thrown into a world of objects, is neither 
an activity of the mind nor a thing of the earth. He stands out of 
both world and earth, and yet represents the harmonious marriage 
of them both. He is nonetheless a mystery to himself. He beholds 
and holds a million things, a million objects found around him, and 
yet does not see his true face, and fails to grasp his own nature. 
He fathoms all things and yet remains unfathomable to himself. 
He may nonetheless turn toward himself the beam coming out of 
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the lamp of reason. He may represent his self with words, as a 
thing of the world, and thus begin to see himself as an object, 
shedding light upon his own nature. An upside-down statement, 
words describing the describer, the subject taking the place of the 
object, this may be a way to begin to see one’ s true face, but 
one is bound to be surprised by such a revelation. Indeed, to see 
oneself is to realize that it is just a mask hung over nothingness 
itself. Taken off, there is no-thing behind it, only the vastness of 
the heavens, without a single thing in it, and yet no different than 
how it appeared before. This is when the subject collapses into 
the object, and both vanish in a puff of smoke, leaving nothing in 
their stead. It is just an illusion, the sky protruding out of itself 
to observe its curvature, this is what the self is. One upside-down 
statement is all that is needed to come to such a realization, man 
putting his true face into a single word, seeing that it represents 
no-thing, just like any other, as there is none other.”! 


Case 89 —The Rhinoceros Fan —4 ka 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 91. A less complete version of this case is 


found in the Book of Serenity, case 25.72 
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yun hé shang nian ztin bié qing rén_ hdo xué dou nian ké 
B: [Ale ° Bila A. | Bes z: [A 
xi ldo ér wi gong 

sieBees oa i AED | 

1 [B4F) [xi nid]: “a rhinoceros” . 


2 [44] [nian]: Literally, “to grasp with the fingers.” It here seems to indicate that 
Xuedou has understood/grasped something here, and thus added an interjection. It 
may also be a mark of approval. 

3 [#47E1 S: [ALLE] [you zai]: “to still be here.” 

4 [i] [edo]: variant of #4 [gio], meaning “a draft” / “a manuscript.” The Japanese 
version did not translate this word. 


5 [4E2%)] [nidn ziin]: “to be of a certain age and respected.” 
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One day, Yanguan called his attendant: “Bring me the 
rhinoceros fan.” The attendant said: “The fan is broken.” 
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Yanguan said: “Since the fan is broken, bring me the rhinoceros 
himself.” The attendant did not answer. Touzi said: “I 
wouldn’ t mind bringing it out, but I fear the horn on its head 
would not be complete.” (Xuedou commented: “I want that 
incomplete horn.” ) Shishuang [commented on this episode 
and] said: “If I brought it back to the master, nothing would 
remain.” (Xuedou commented: “The rhinoceros is still here.” 
) Zifu drew a circle and wrote the ideogram for “ox,” [forming 
the second half of the word “rhinoceros,” |! in it. (Xuedou 
commented: “Why didn’ t you bring it out sooner?” Baofu 
said: “The Master is venerable and advanced in years. It 
would be better for him to ask someone else.” (Xuedou com- 
mented: “Such a shame! All these efforts have been spent, 
and yet they are fruitless!” ) 


1 The Chinese word J#4F [xi nit] means rhinoceros, while the character on the right 


side, 4F [nit], means “ox” when used alone. 


To see beyond words and letters, one must first see what they 
are, and realize what they conceal as well as what they reveal. 
They are the most powerful tools to illuminate the path in front 
of our eyes, but they also are a thick blindfold veiling the truth 
of the earth and the sky. A lens that magnifies but also deforms, 
or a beam of colored light that taints all that it touches, leading 
the observer to mistake the tint of the beam for the one of what 
it touches, this is what man’ s language and his world is. Playing 
with words and fiddling with letters, one may bring attention to 
their nature, and make their work apparent to the eyes of the 
beginner on the path. Highlighting the boundaries of signs, one 
is invited to look beyond these frontiers and see the truth that 
they attempt to represent, without relying upon the work of these 
signs. As a demonstration of such phenomenon, one may call for 
his brethren to bring him the hedgehog needle, and upon hearing 
that it is broken, he may ask for the hedgehog itself to be brought 
to him, leaving the one to who this order is given perplexed, forcing 
him to consider a new layer of meaning of the words he uses. This 
may go further, as he may indeed associate the breaking of the 
hedgehog needle with the breaking of its name itself, the hedge— 
hog needle. In the same spirit, he may now ask for the hedge- 
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or the -hog themselves to be brought to him, the pieces of this 
broken needle, this shattered piece of the world. Asking for a fan 
made of sea—lion teeth, and being told that it would be of no use 
since the object is irreparably damaged, he shall ask for the sea- 
or the lion- themselves to be brought forth in front of his eyes so 
that he would witness with his own eyes the state of the object. 
A wedge is thereby driven between world and earth, between the 
sign and what it represents. The gaze of the audience is brought 
to the words themselves, and to their breaking down. Broken 
into two pieces, words can find themselves completely transformed, 
designating radically different things. Likewise, what if all the 
words we use simply represent the broken shards of the sky itself, 
the scattered pieces of the whole of nature? 


If one brings the hog or the lion, he who asked for them will 
nonetheless still have no needle or fan. He will not even have 
the broken pieces of these objects, but what will he have then? 
When the nature of words is seen, he knows that what he has is 
everything. What he sought is right in front of him, and always 
has been.’? He simply has to mend the pieces of the world, to fuse 
the countless shards made of things and words so that the image it 
gives of the truth of the sky will be as faithful as such an image can 
be. But he may also pick up one of these pieces and bring it close 
to his eye and see the whole of the earth and the sky through it. 
The hog may be seen through the hedge, and the lion may appear 
at the bottom of the transparent sea. The hedge—hog may pass 
through the eye of a needle, and the sea—lion seizes the fan from 
the hand of those inconvenienced by the sweltering heat of the 
bright season. These objects are always with us, even when we 
fail to notice their presence,“ but once seen, they are our world, 


3Hakuin (Afs) may hint at the signifier /signified dichotomy in the following 
sentence: “Greedily gazing at the moon in the sky, he lost the pearl in the 
palm of his hand.” From: Cleary, Thomas. Secrets of the Blue Cliff Record: 
Zen Comments by Hakuin and Tenket . Shambhala Publications, 2002. n-p. 
(The original Japanese text could not be found by the author). 

74Xuedou’ s verse hints at the fact that the fan represents the true self: 
“One has used the rhinoceros fan for so long, but when asked about it, he 
knows absolutely nothing of it.” Chinese original: [ 4F ka FA 2 Fe ALS 70 He 
EAS FI] , from: (fi OR EEN AB AH SR) 0 CBETA (Case 91); Furthermore, 
Wansong” s preface to this case hints at a possible interpretation: “Lands 
and seas are boundless. Yet, they are not separated from what is right here. 
All the specks of dust of the world, throughout all the ages, they are all right 
here, right now!” Chinese original: [A}@#Q)E. AEM Be. FRSIAUSS. ai 7ETM 
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our most precious thing, which we nonetheless are then eager to 
let go, to let go no-where, where there is no-thing. 


The whole of the earth may then be seen in each grain of sand. 
To bring a single object made of it is to bring the entirety of the 
material realm. One is offered a needle, and nothing remains to 
be given. He possesses all that can be appropriated. One thing 
is enough to have everything, but to have no-thing is to rule the 
world and the earth. To perceive the subtle power of the world is 
nonetheless to see that it is not even necessary to be given a single 
thing to open up the door toward no-thing-ness itself, to find the 
way out of the mire of the world, the illusion of words and letters. 
A single word may invoke the presence of the whole of nature. 
One inscribes the word for lion on the mud with a wooden stick, 
and the lion is found there, brought to life and the earth with a 
stroke, with a single combined action of the hand and the mind, 
an instance of manifestation of the power of the world upon the 
earth. Encircled with a movement of the arm, the lion finds himself 
thrown into the vastness of the skies, which are represented by this 
sign, and thus brought into presence in this insignificant, limited 
portion of the earth.” The unfathomable is thus contained within 
a sign, forced to be here, represented within itself, the whole of the 
heavens. Such is the remarkable power of signs, but swiftly erased 
by the winds and the rain, soon nothing remains of the circle and 
the word inside it. The products of our thoughts and our hands 
are bound to fade away, eroded by the unstoppable turning of the 
heavenly wheels, the work of the skies, but these are mere tools, 
and what they represented forever remains. One only has to open 
up his eyes to contemplate the great lion and the all-encompassing 
sky. One may then realize that there is nothing broken, nothing to 
mend, nothing to be brought forth or searched for. There is only 
the vastness of the skies. 
4.) From: (HM AGORA AER THEA ESR). CBETA (Case 25). 
See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Hekiganroku (Blue Cliff Record) [Unpublished 
manuscript] relates it to another story: “Mazu once sent a letter to Qinshan 
which consisted solely of a circle drawn on the paper. Upon receiving the 
letter, Qinshan put a black dot of ink in the middle of the circle and sent it 
back. That’ s an interesting exchange! The circle is the world of emptiness. 


The dot is the world of phenomena; it is the ox.” (This passage could not be 
located in the Japanese version). 
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Case 90 —Qingyuan’ s “Price Of Rice” — 
AVATE 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 5. 
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A monk asked Qingyuan: “What is the great meaning 
of Buddhism?” Qingyuan said: “What is the price of rice in 
Luling?” 


Man craves certainty. He is often desperate to find some- 
thing solid, immutable, and secure to which he could hold on, as 
he beholds the turning of the celestial vault, with the earth car- 
ried through the cosmos, the tree of life rooted in the ground, and 
the world built on its branches, caught in a titanic flow, with his 
own strengths being negligible compared to the heavenly forces. 
He thus impassively lets himself be transported through time and 
space. In his mind, if there is one thing that should be constant, 
unadulterated through the vicissitudes of the great flow, it should 
be the most fundamental law of nature, the essence that pervades 
the universe, the frame holding the heavenly wheels in place and 
allowing their revolutions. Thus does he seek to comprehend the 
fundamental law of nature, the primordial essence pervading all 
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that is, but as it cannot be grasped with his hands, he is con- 
demned to simply try to understand it with his reason. Turned 
into a word, transformed into a thing of the world, this funda- 
mental law becomes fully part of it, and it is thus imparted with 
a quality shared by of all things of the world: arbitrariness. The 
meaning of a word is indeed largely determined by the one using it. 
When the rigid earth and the infinite sky are brought into man’ s 
world, they lose their absoluteness. They then become fleeting and 
transient, with blurry boundaries and a flexible substance. Thus 
introduced into man’s realm, the fundamental law of nature ceases 
to be something secure, something that can be completely relied 
upon, a foundation upon which the tallest structures may be built 
and eternally stand. 


The meaning of the fundamental law of nature therefore differs 
in nature from the fundamental law itself. This law is the basis 
upon which the celestial wheels rest. It is the way of the sky 
that sets the course of all that is , the absolute and all-pervading 
essence of all. When one tries to understand its “meaning,” one 
nonetheless is bound to remain stuck within the boundaries of the 
world. Meaning is indeed a product of man’s reason, a property of 
the things forming his world, produced by his mind and his hands, 
rather than something found upon the earth and the sky. Such 
meaning may be found, in the form of a heap of words carefully 
arrayed into an ordered structure, describing some of its aspects 
and depicting the role it may play in man’ s existence, but one 
should remain conscious of the fact that such meaning of the law 
does not share the immutable and secure nature of the law itself. 
There is no objective definition of it, no series of words faithfully 
representing its truth. It fluctuates constantly according to whom 
one asks, and to the unceasing revolutions of the heavenly wheels 
themselves, as one’ s opinion on the matter ineluctably changes 
with the flow of time. One may as well ask what is the price 
of rice in our hometown, and the answer will vary just as much. 
This meaning cannot be pinpointed. There is no precise or single 
answer, only a continuous flux, like a wobbling image of the moon 
and the stars on the surface of a lake. This uncertainty nonetheless 
does not negate the value of such a representation, and by watching 
it, one may find out which way one should look to observe the 
source of its radiance. One should only be aware of the difference 
between the image and its source, even though they both share the 
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same fundamental essence. Both are ruled by the same law, which 
governs the world as much as the earth and the skies themselves. 


Case 91 —Xingyang’ s Suparnin —i[j ww 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 44. 
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1 [2258 AE HEE] [suo jié lud long wang]: Sagara ( art ) the dragon-king (#24 [long 
wang] in Chinese, “Nagaraja” AMM in Sanskrit), whose name means “ocean” in 
Sanskrit, is a protective deity of Buddhism presiding over the world’ s supply of rain, 
according to the “Avatamsaka Sttra.” 

2 [Hzhh] [qidn kin]: “the sky and the earth” / “the universe.” A term originating 
from the “Book of Changes” (#€£). 

3 [361] [di mian]: “to face someone.” 

4 [438%] [miado chi nido wang]: the Suparnin ( aaftt ) or Suparna, meaning 
“well-winged” in Sanskrit, also known as Garuda (Sanskrit: Te ), are giant birds 
having extraordinary powers, whose wingspan would have been of dozens of kilome- 
ters, originating from Hindu mythology. 

5 [861] S: (89) [hij]: “a falcon.” 
6 [8] S: (19) [jiu]: “a turtledove.” 

7 (4281: “an inspection before the balcony.” A reference to the following story 
taking place during the Warring States period (c. 475-221 B.C.): Lord Pinyuan (*F 
Jl), the brother of the king of Zhao (ji), a man of great wealth, built a magnificent 
palace with a balcony that overlooked the main road of the city. One day, a crip- 
pled man was passing by, when a beautiful lady standing on the balcony saw him 
and laughed at him. The crippled man was offended and demanded her head. Lord 
Pinyuan instead presented the head of a prisoner as the head of the beautiful lady. 
His men nonetheless were not deceived and left him due to their disappointment. The 
lord then resigned himself to cut off the head of the lady so that his men and good 
fortune would return. (See: [*PJRH. HR HH EBC ERA MER GRA. 
AEH. RANKL MAHAL. Ha MT. RSE. AMAA. BAAS. 
RAR. RAT th. | From: (Ate AVEIR AE it All rg OT A AE ESR) 
CBETA.) 
8 [AAR S: (209K ME) [xt mi zud]: “the Sumeru altar.” A pedestal shaped like 
Mount Sumeru on which a Buddha statue can be placed. 
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A monk asked Master Pou of Xingyang: “Sagara, the 
dragon king, has emerged out of the ocean, and the heaven 
and earth went quiet. What will you do when you face him?” 
Master Ho said: “Suparnin, the king of the birds, absorbs 
the entire universe. Who can stick out his head from it?” 
The monk said: “But when one does stick out one’ s head 
from it, what then?” Yang said: “It is like a falcon catching 
a pigeon. If this gentleman fails to realize it, he will learn 
the truth through an ‘inspection before the balcony.’ ” ! 
The monk said: “If so, then I’ll clasp my hands before my 
chest and retreat three steps.” Yang said: “ You black tortoise 
under the Sumeru altar. Don’ t wait to once again be taught 


a lesson, being struck on the forehead and getting a scar!” 


! “An inspection before the balcony” : See note 7 of the Chinese text. 


The world we inhabit and contribute to construct every day 
is an ocean of things. We wade through it, or dive into its depths, 
and often lose sight of the beauty of the heavens above its surface, 
and of the shining presence of our star, whose luminous rays are 
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only seen in the shallows. Allured by this light, observing the 
images of the sun on the creases of the waves, like a thousand 
stars dancing in the sky, one may be guided to pass the planar 
threshold separating water from air, raising his eyes to the source 
of all brilliance, finally seeing the oneness of what appeared like a 
thousand things. The immense body of the ocean is then seen for 
what it is, a vast sea of illusions, a mass of liquid dreams, fleeting 
images and deceitful transparency, inviting the inattentive beings 
to the shadowy depths, where all that is seen are the fruits of our 
imagination. The majesty of the heavens is then finally revealed, 
and its emptiness and perfect clarity are unveiled and beheld. The 
gilded radiance of the sun and the silvery countenance of the moon 
attract the eyes and the flesh of the discoverer, more vigorously 
than the pull of the earth. He thus soars above the waters like 
a giant dragon, its head turned to the zenith, its tail waving and 
stirring up tempests that will sweep away all the dust of the dry 
land. Emboldened and proud, he feels stronger than all other 
creatures of the earth and the seas, more agile than the dolphin, 
and more impressive than the blue whale. No one would be able 
to bring him down from the heights he has attained, and even the 
earth and the sky themselves are now quiet. 


Gaining awareness of the deceitful nature of the great ocean of 
things, one dispels the illusions of the world, but one may nonethe- 
less still be blind to the most pervading, the most entrenched but 
the least visible of all illusions. Rising above a thousand things 
and beholding the emptiness that reigns above the surface of the 
ocean, it is easy to be oblivious to the presence of one last thing, 
one that he introduces into the vast emptiness of the skies: him- 
self. He is the last thing that remains to be seen and left behind. 
He furiously moves through the clouds and the air, flying to the 
confines of the firmament, but no matter how fast he goes or for 
how long, this last thing is still with him, as much as before. The 
earth down below was troubled by the presence of things, but now 
the dragon troubles the heavens by his presence, bringing unclar- 
ity to the clear realm, throwing a thing into the place where there 
was no-thing, thereby failing to see no-thing-ness. 


Still deluded by his own self, the great dragon then stumbles 
upon one greater than him, one who sees through the waters as well 
as through the air, one who is intimate with the ocean as well as 
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with the heavens, and more importantly, one who has succeeded 
in abandoning the last thing, playing with it rather than being 
played by it. The king of the birds stealthily swoops down on 
the dragon, holding it in its beak, like an insignificant earthworm, 
agitating its body but utterly powerless. Then comes the time for 
the great realization. When death is as clear as the summer sky in 
front of one’ s eyes, then the will to live appears as well. Feeling 
the impending extinction of the self, the self itself finally becomes 
the focus of his attention. The last thing is brought in front of his 
eyes, and he can see how he has yet to discover the essence of the 
sky, which is emptiness. Ceasing to resist, embracing his fate with 
contentment, he lets himself be swallowed whole, his life quenched, 
a spark falling into the sea. Clarity then returns to the heavens. 


The heights of the sky may nonetheless be more obscure than 
the depths of the ocean. The sun may blind more completely 
than the darkest night. Fortunately, there is often someone ready 
to come down to help those in need, even if it is with seemingly 
harsh words or even with razor-sharp claws slashing through their 
skin. Seeing a creature agitating its body, wrestling with its self, 
he holds it down firmly, pressing it upon the earth. The one who 
wants freedom from the weight of the world should nevertheless 
first learn to carry this weight upon his shoulders, before casting 
it away, realizing that it is as light as a feather. It is indeed harder 
to relieve oneself of one’s shoulders themselves than of the burden 
placed upon them. When it is done, there is nonetheless nothing 
left to carry, and genuine freedom is then displayed throughout 
the firmament. 


Case 92 —Yanyang’ s “One Thing” —jKxly 
— 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 57. 
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The Venerable Yanyang asked Zhaozhou: “How is it when 
someone does not have a single thing?” Zhaozhou said: “Let 
it go.” Yanyang said: “He does not have a single thing, what 
could he let go?” Zhaozhou said: “If so, carry it around.” 


A blind man may sit upon a pile of rare jewels and gold coins 
and still consider himself to be poor, as he tramples this hidden 
wealth, considering it to be mere gravel, a hindrance on his way. 
Those endowed with sight may nonetheless also be blind to the 
limitations of their sight. Similar to this is someone searching 
within the borders of the world for what does not belong to this 
world. Folly it is to feel compelled to use words to declare that one 
has gained freedom from words or to have no other means than 
to hold a sign in one’ s hands proclaiming that there is nothing 
to which one holds on. To let go of all of our earthly possessions 
is not enough, and nor it is sufficient to release all the things of 
the world to which our mind clings, such as the words uttered by 
our mouth or those resonating inside our head. All this work upon 
ourselves is vain if we still fail to see that what remains when 
all things have been abandoned, no-thing-ness, is itself a thing 
that occupies a place in our world, in our mind, and to which 
the man on the path may be the most intensely tempted to cling 
to, not even realizing that it is also a thing.”© The man who has 


76See Wansong’ s preface on this case: “If that is not to ride an ox to look 
for an ox, then it is [like] to use a wedge to remove a wedge.” Chinese original: 
[a7 4ERGZE EE. (RE DRAE RE. | From: (BRA A PEUR AE Al TOBE AS RE 
$&). CBETA (Case 57). 
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nothing is thus told: “Let it go!” To have nothing is to possess 
something. He opens up his mouth and a river of words gushes 
out of it, showing to his audience the mass of things concealed 
within his mind, thereby showing the extent of what possesses his 
mind. What should be let go of is no-thing-ness itself, as an object 
of thought, the target of one’ s attention. As soon as a thought 
arises, no-thing-ness vanishes and we are thrown back into the 
world into which we were born, surrounded by things, and no- 
thing-ness being a mere word. To not have a single thing, one 
must learn not to have, but simply to be. No-thing-ness is not a 
place into which one could venture from somewhere outside of it. It 
rather is only what remains when the true nature of all things has 
been perceived; when the boundaries separating them have been 
shown to be a mere creation of our mind. It is when no-thing-ness 
itself is forgotten that one becomes no-thing-ness, rather than a 
being, a thing standing out of it. No-thing-ness cannot be seized 
or approached. One simply has to let himself be pervaded by it, to 
his core, until there is nothing left, not even no-thing-ness itself. 


If one is blind to his own blindness, how would one nonethe- 
less show it to him? To see his own not seeing, he needs to be 
confronted with the very frontiers of his world, to stumble upon 
something that does would not make sense unless he failed to see 
another dimension of his world. Asking what he should let go of, 
since he has nothing, he is told: “If so, carry it around,” thereby 
only increasing his perplexity. But this is precisely this puzzle- 
ment that offers him a chance to reconsider his own predicament. 
What is this thing that he should carry around if he carries noth- 
ing? This “nothing” is what he can’ t let go of, as he fails to 
realize the place it occupies in his world, in his mind. A day, 
a year, or a lifetime may pass, but once this most inconspicuous 
thing is seen as clearly as the day and the fiery orb illuminating 
the earth, then can the grip finally be relaxed, and this thing fades 
into transparency. Nothing then remains, not even “no-thing.” 


Case 93 —Luzu Does Not Understand —‘* 
AS 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 93. 
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1 [HERR] [mo ni zhu]: “the Mani Jewel.” From the Sanskrit “cintamani” ( PrraTahr 
), a wish-fulfilling jewel first described in the Hindu tradition, and later becoming part 
of the Buddhist one. It commonly is used as a metaphor for one’ s true nature, his 
Buddha nature. 

2 [2k FR] [ru ldi zang]: “the Tathagata treasury.” Translation of the Sanskrit 
“Tathagatagarbha” ( tanta ). In Mahayana Buddhism, it represents the doctrine 
that all sentient beings have within themselves the virtue and wisdom of the Tatha- 
gata, but that this fact is occulted by the various poisons affecting them. 

3 [81] S: [28] [qin]: “in person.” 

4 [Efi] [wang ldo shi], that is, Nanquan himself. 

5 [)ifi#H) [sh zt], that is, Luzu. 
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[FE] 


Luzu! asked Nanquan: “ ‘People are not conscious of 
[the existence of] the Mani-Jewel.? I picked it up myself in the 
Tathagata treasury.’ ? What is this treasury?” Nanquan said: 
“Master Wang discusses back and forth with you. That’ s 
it.” Shizu said: “How about when there is no back and forth 
discussion?” Nanquan said: “That’s also the treasury.” Shizu 
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said: “What is the jewel?” Nanquan said: “Shizu!” Shizu 
said: “Yes!” Nanquan said: “Go! You don’ t understand 
my words.” 

1 “Tuzu” : The name here seems to be the result of a scribal mistake, as it refers to 
another monk, absent from the rest of the dialogue. The name here should be Shizu. 


2 “The Mani Jewel” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 
3 “The Tathagata treasury” : See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


In order for the eye to observe itself, it must be confronted 
with the perfect clarity of a surface that reflects all that it re- 
ceives, without disturbance, having itself no image imprinted on 
it, letting itself simply represent what surrounds it, a rare occur- 
rence. Likewise, seldom does a man encounter someone who has 
left behind his own face, his mask worn in the world of men, to 
show others his own true face, and the eye with which he beholds 
all things. The eye then shines like the most finely cut jewel, and 
through the depths of its reflections, it is the entirety of the world 
that appears, just as it is, as it was and will be, no different than 
before, but only now seen in radiant truth. 


In the same manner, the jewel that we carry at all times with 
us is the prism through which we observe the earth and the skies. 
Each one of its thousand facets shows a thing of our world, dissect- 
ing the light of the heavens into as many rays forming an image 
marrying the truth of the skies with the mark of the jewels’ com- 
plex shape. The world-jewel nonetheless does more than simply 
let through the light of the heavens, the truth of the skies. It is 
a wondrous thing that brings to us all that we desire. The world 
indeed is a brocade of truth interweaved with fantasies, and the 
jewel allows us to invoke the presence of anything we wish into 
this world. We think of something, and it appears in our head, 
in our dreams, but this unlimited power is meant to guide us, so 
that we would liberate ourselves from the yoke of our wishes and 
fantasies, and see all that is, just as it is.7” 


"7See: Roloff, Dietrich. Cong-Rong-Lu -Aufzeichnungen aus der Klause der 
Gelassenheit: Die 100 Kéan des Shéyéroku. Windpferd Verlagsgesellschaft 
mbH, 2008. p480: ,,die magische Perle der Wunscherfillung, und zwar 
zwangslaufig, zu; besteht doch die magische Wirkung der Shunyata - nichts 
anderes ist mit der Perle gemeint - eben darin, dass sie uns von allen Wiin- 
schen befreit. ...” 
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Furthermore, the substance of the jewel behind our eyes is dis- 
covered when what surrounds it is seen as it is, when the treasury 
in which it is always stored finally becomes visible. This treasury 
encompasses the world and the earth. It embraces the entirety of 
the firmament. It is the place out of which all things arise, but in 
which not a single thing is found. It is impossible to see it, and 
yet it pervades all, and one cannot flee from it. When one passes 
through the crowded, filthy streets of the world, carrying his jewel 
and playing with things and words, his mind busying itself with 
the affairs of men, it remains present and all occurs within the 
invisible walls of this world. When, on the contrary, one seeks to 
flee the unceasing hustle and bustle of the world to take refuge 
in a deserted place, plunged in silence, fleeing people and their 
things, he is still surrounded by this treasury, still carrying the 
jewel within him. The treasury conceals the greatest treasure, but 
its presence is eclipsed by the brightness of the jewel illuminated 
by the light of the world. Only when the jewel is seen, seized, and 
thrown away may the nature of this space appear. What is the 
jewel? You! You should therefore go! Run away from this jewel 
whose light blinds you to its presence. Flee as far as you can from 
it, and then the true treasure will reveal itself, without anyone to 
see it, without anything to see, and nothing left to understand. 


Case 94 —Bajiao’ s Staff —Pie teh 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 44. 
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1 [#8] [ba jiao]: a 10th century Korean monk who settled in China, whose full 
name is FE} #228 [ba jiao hui qing]. He is not to be mistaken for the famous Japanese 
Zen poet Matsuo Basho (fA FELERE, 1644 -1694). 
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Master Bajiao said to his congregation: “You have a 
staff? I will give the staff to you. You do not have staff? I 
will take the staff away from you.” 


With our world appearing like an ancient fortress that has 
passed through the ages, without being damaged by the work of 
the skies and the hands of man, the idea that it stands secure, 
as something that can be absolutely relied upon, is deeply and 
durably entrenched in our minds. The pillars around us are mon- 
uments to certainty itself, and few will ever reflect about their 
foundations, and the nature of the soil upon which they stand. The 
servant of the way nonetheless is driven out of the great desert by 
torrid winds, and led to return to the great fortress to show its in- 
habitants the danger of their long-established habits, the weakness 
of their ways. His walking staff in hand, he confidently advances 
through the dusty streets, wading through the throng as if swim- 
ming through a translucid river, not seeing a populace of rich and 
poor, noble or commoner, virtuous or sinner, but rather only the 
flow of life, one with the earth and the sky. Arriving at the basis of 
the pillars supporting this fortress, he vigorously hits the ground 
with his wooden appendix, catching the attention of all gathered 
there as the sound of this striking loudly echoes throughout the 
air. What he holds in his hand is the pillar of the world, sup- 
porting the heavens.”° It is the only thing that there is. It is a 
dragon who has swallowed the entire earth, all living beings, and 
the sky itself. It is also the weapon that will shatter the pillars of 
the fortress, and cause the world to crumble, exposing the wobbli- 
ness of its foundations to the eyes of all its inhabitants. Under the 
curious gaze of the people assembled there, he then opens up his 


78See Wumen’s Verse concerning this case: “All the ’deep’ and the ’ shallow’ 
are in one’ s hand. It supports the heavens and keeps the earth in place. 
Everywhere, it stirs up a wind of piety.” Chinese original: | #@777REQ EAB TE 
SHEP SERIF: Be RRL] , from: =(#RSR ARPA). CBETA (Case 44). 
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mouth to let a manifestation of the way flow out of it: “There is 
only one thing. If you think you have it, I will show you that you 
do not. If you think you do not have it, I will show you that you 
have.” 


The dwellers of the fortress abide in their certainties, but the 
man of the way will show them that it is through non-abiding, 
plunging into uncertainty and indeterminacy, that they will finally 
be free from their delusions. If one considers himself to have seen 
the truth, it means that he still holds on to the thing we call 
truth, and thus remains a slave to the world of things. If one 
thinks that he has gained freedom from the delusions induced by 
the omnipresence of the things of the world, this means that he 
holds on to the thing called freedom, and thus is still a prisoner of 
the illusory world. When one goes beyond having and not-having, 
sight and blindness, freedom and slavery, passing through each but 
abiding in neither, neither embracing nor rejecting, then one will 
find out that the last thing becomes a hindrance rather than a 
help, an obstacle rather than support.”? The grip on it can then 
be gently released. It is neither seized nor cast away, but only 
fiddled with, and then, there is no longer any audience, pillars, or 
fortress. There is no staff and no one to hold it. There is no longer 
a need for freedom, as there is no one to free. And yet nothing but 
the mind has been transformed, and being itself goes on its way. 


Case 95 —This One Has Something To Say 
— Fe Fae TE 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 54. 
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See Wumen’ s comment on this case: “It supports the one crossing a river 
when the bridge is broken. It accompanies the one returning to his village on 
a moonless night. If one calls it a walking staff, he enters hell as fast as an 
arrow.” Chinese original: [fiGitG7k. fEERSE AN. AMAVEHE. AdWaKon 
fio] , from: (#45 ARP BA). CBETA (Case 44). 
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Yunmen asked a monk: “Where have you come from?” 
The monk said: “Xichan.” Yunmen said: “What words does 
Xichan say lately?” The monk stretched out his arms. Yun- 
men slapped him. The monk said: “This one has something 
to say.” Yunmen then stretched out his own arms. The monk 
remained speechless. Yunmen then hit him. 


Silence may speak more loudly than words. A gesture may 
be clearer than a lengthy scroll. It is easy to take refuge in one or 
the other, seeking a truth that is in the eye of the beholder, but 
more arduous and more rewarding it is to master the whole palette 
of expression discovered by mankind, combining the use of words, 
wordless signs, and silence, artfully playing with them, wittingly 
unsettling the opponent, disarming him and returning to his throat 
the blade that he carelessly unsheathed. Each technique presents 
its dangers and power, and this is why the one durably abiding in 
either one of them is condemned to fall into a delusion, blind to 
his own predicament. How would one learn of these dangers, and 
leap over the snares, constantly moving, never abiding anywhere? 
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Offered a pile of words in the form of a mundane question, one 
may be given something unexpected, something besides words, 
thereby forcing its recipient to depart, for an instant, from the 
realm of words to venture somewhere else, and consider what links 
these two shores of understanding. What is the meaning of being? 
A finger is raised. What teaching do you offer your followers? 
Outstretched arms. Observing such cryptic answers, one will then 
feel compelled to ask himself: “What is the meaning of this?” 
Here is the lesson, given without opening one’ s mouth. There 
is no inherent meaning. The one observing the gesture must con- 
struct it himself, and he will never be sure of what the person 
who made it intended, or even if there was any intention behind 
it. Hearing a chain of words meticulously weaved by an intelligent 
mind, the room for interpretation is rather limited. The meaning 
of each word always has somewhat blurry borders, but the men 
using it have established some degree of convention, agreeing on 
a set of definite meanings. The gestures share with words a com- 
mon essence as signs, but a key difference is that they are here 
used for their ambiguity, the foggy nature of their contours. The 
outstretched arms may have a thousand meanings or none. They 
may designate the unity of the world with no-thing-ness, forming 
a single body, or they may be an invitation to pay notice to our 
surroundings, as if saying: “The answer that you seek, it is all 
around you. It is the earth and the sky itself, what you experience 
here and now.” It may also simply be a simple bait, to leave the 
novice speechless, to confuse him so as to make him wonder and see 
the limits of his world, the end of language, the beginning of the 
truth of the earth. It may also interweave these meanings together, 
even including meaninglessness itself, like a golden thread in a silk 
vestment. What the audience discovers is that there is meaning 
beyond words, and that there is something beyond meaning. 


Lost in words, puzzled with sentences, and confused by the 
encounter with the silent sign, the wordless gesture, the novice 
remains clueless, and when he is asked about the teaching he re- 
ceived, like a trained monkey, he simply outstretches his arms, 
ingeniously passing on a teaching whose truth he failed to per- 
ceive. How is one guided back to the earth, forced to descend from 
the heights of the world in which he is lost? A hard slap on the 
cheek! This is another sign, one delivered directly to the senses, 
shaking up his consciousness to its core, with the pain, surprise, 
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and humiliation forcing him to reconsider his behavior. Facing a 
master of the world, a lord of the earth, a man of the way, he 
attempts to justify himself, to drag the teacher into the heights 
or the mire of the world: “I have something to say about that!” 
Playfully jumping from world to earth, the master nonetheless is 
not caught off guard, and he drags back the disciple to the realm 
of the senses, the earth, appealing to his sense of sight by simply 
outstretching his arms, once again plunging the novice in utter 
amazement. This is what your teacher was showing you! What 
you still fail to see! With another slap, he received the seal of the 
hand of the teacher, imprinted on his reddened face. You sought a 
million answers, but just look, they are all there, in front of your 
eyes, all around you. It is just this. 


Case 96 —The World-Honored One 
Ascends The Rostrum —tt&(F+ 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 92. This case is identical to Book of Serenity, 
case 1. 
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One day, the World-Honored One ascended to the ros- 
trum. Manjushri struck the gavel and said: “Contemplate 
with great care the Dharma of the Dharma-King! The Dharma 
of the Dharma-King is like this.” The World-Honored One 
then descended from the rostrum. 
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What the people want may often differ from what the people 
need. Eager for instruction, men may need for it to be denied to 
them, allowing the tumultuous torrent of thoughts passing through 
their minds to dwindle, calmed by the work of time. Yearning for 
words of wisdom, they may need to be given silence, the oppor- 
tunity to hear what is found inbetween such words. When the 
mouths are shut, the ears finally open, the melodious songs of na- 
ture are listened to, and the commands of the heavens can now be 
hearkened. 


Some men thus want to become intimate with the way, seeing 
it with their own eyes, treading it with their bare feet. They call 
upon the heavens for a sign, someone to guide their steps, and then 
someone approaches, advancing slowly, walking on the bare earth 
as the clouds hover over his head and the sun floods them all with a 
river of brilliance that illuminates the innermost part of their eyes. 
He climbs to an elevated position to be equally seen by all, and 
the gaze of the people is focused upon his face. Then, the gavel 
is struck and a deafening sound suddenly breaks the silence that 
reigned until then upon this small part of the earth. An anomaly 
is heard, something that stands out of the silence. This wave going 
through the sky and into the ears of those gathered there attracts 
the attention of all, and it not only reveals the nature of the air 
through which it passes, or awakens the sense of hearing that was 
numbed by the absence of sound, but it also reveals the contrast 
between sound and silence. It represents a sign, whose meaning 
is left to the hearer to interpret, but even after it has faded into 
silence, silence itself is changed by its passage, heard with a new 
dimension. Striking the gavel, stirring up a great wave in the sky, 
it is the entirety of the heavens that is revealed by this sign, despite 
or perhaps thanks to its most rudimentary nature. Nothing else is 
needed in order for everything to be understood.®° 


The envoy of the way nonetheless continues to face the crowd, 
impassively, without the faintest sound, without the slightest move- 
ment, with no sign whatsoever offered to them. A voice then 


®°See Yuanwu’ s preface to this case: “One string is plucked, and the tune 
is recognized.” Chinese original: [hilt], from: (bX ENE LETS AER). 
CBETA (Case 92). 
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resounds: “The teaching of the man of the way is like this!” 
And nothing more occurs. Silence and stillness reign upon the 
earth, as the winds sweep the earth with a faint murmur. The 
way is nowhere else than here and now. It is to be found within 
us, through the realization that there is no inside nor outside, no 
“us” and no “him.” The eyes of the guide are then found to be an 
abyss. His mouth is a bottomless canyon. All that it shows is no- 
thing, an incarnation of the way, an embodiment of no-thing-ness 
itself, attracting others to it, in the same manner as the earth pulls 
down all that approaches it to its face. In the ocean of things of the 
world, he is an island of no-thing-ness, an anomaly that breaks the 
mundanity of the world. He shatters the thingness of the world, 
interrupting it with a moment where no-thing is displayed on the 
earth and in the skies. His presence is a testimony to the vacuity of 
the world and to the majesty of emptiness. He brings contrast to 
this world, revealing both the nature of the world and the nature of 
no-thing-ness. Through his presence, it is the nature of the whole 
of the earth and the skies that is once again revealed. He is the 
doorway through which the truth of being may be perceived and 
experienced, an exit point to leave the illusory world and discover 
the truth that it concealed. His coming was nonetheless superflu- 
ous, as everything could already be heard in the sound of the gavel. 
What the gavel revealed with a sound, he reveals with a sight, but 
both are mere reflections of the truth of the way. Nothing more 
is to be heard or seen, and thus does the envoy descend to join 
the crowd, letting himself be dissolved in it, leaving no-thing to be 
seen, and everything to be perceived. 


Case 97 —The Bodhisattva Strikes The 
Lectern —ALHHER 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 67. 
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1 [}#2] [hut an]: “to strike a lectern.” This striking was probably done with a stick 
used as a pointer for reading, similar to the “yad” used in Jewish synagogues for the 
reading of scriptures. 


2 [SA] [@ ran]: “to be stunned” / “to be amazed.” 
CH) 
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The emperor Wu of Liang invited Bodhisattva Fu and 
asked him to give a talk on the Diamond Sutra. The Bod- 
hisattva then ascended the rostrum, struck the lectern once, 
and descended. Emperor Wu was stunned. Zhigong asked 
him: “Did Your Majesty understand?” The emperor said: 
“T didn’ t understand [anything].” Zhigong said: “The Bod- 
hisattva has finished explaining the Sutra.” 


For those exalted by the world, surrounded by riches and liv- 
ing their days in palaces covered in gold, furnished with the life 
work of the most skillful craftsmen, wearing majestic clothes that 
are the fruit of countless days of labor of the people they rule 
over, possessing all things one could wish for, it is easy to become 
blind to the nature of what these things are made of, and of the 
nature of what is seldom looked upon when the eye is constantly 
attracted to the earth, to these shiny possessions that keep one 
busy, that is, the all-encompassing heavens above. The emperor 
of the middle kingdom may be called the son of heaven, but a 
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peasant strenuously tilling his fields in the countryside has a more 
intimate contact with the sky, and he is in a better position to re- 
alize the essence of the all-encompassing realm, the truth of being. 
The son of heaven thus needs a more peculiar guidance, a more 
direct instruction. 


How can one teach the scripture preaching that there is no 
reader and nothing to read, but rather only no-thing-ness? There 
is no-thing to teach, and no one to whom it could be taught. The 
words are there to point out the way to go, but they are powerless 
to bring someone there. But clearer than words is a direct display, 
an exhibition of no-thing-ness, one that may strike a chord and 
resonate through one’ s soul.*! 


Ascending to the rostrum, the guide from beyond the middle 
kingdom, one for whom there is no sons of the earth nor a son 
of heaven, is no-thing-ness incarnate. No-thing-ness is deaf and 
dumb. It is utterly devoid of words and concepts. It does not 
separate the self from the other, the inside from the outside. There 
is no meaning to the actions of the guide incarnating no-thing- 
ness because he embodies the place into which meaning cannot be 
brought. His appearance is nonetheless like the one of any other 
man. He seems to be a creature of the world like countless others, a 
thing belonging to this realm standing among innumerable other 
things. Those not endowed with a curious eye will fail to see 
what is shown to them. No-thing-ness is indeed not a place away 
from the world, and the world is not distant from no-thing-ness. 
Both are inextricably interweaved. The world is, in its essence, 
no-thing-ness, and no-thing-ness is the essence of the world. The 
mind creates the illusion of their separation, an illusion that allows 
us to reason and edify this world for our benefit, but when the 
foundation is hidden from man’ s sight, he forgets what his world 
is, and the place it occupies in his existence. He becomes oblivious 
to the truth of being, and loses sight of his destiny. 


The guide then strikes the lectern, in a swift, precise move- 
ment. A sound echoes throughout the air, slowly fading into si- 
lence. This is the truth preached by the scriptures, brought di- 
rectly to the eyes and the ears of the son of heaven. When does 
the movement start and end? When is the soundwave stirred up 
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and when does it disappear? There is no absolute delimiting line 
for either. The arm was raised before the birth of the earth, and 
it has yet to end its course. The sound began with the unfolding 
of the heavens themselves, and it still faintly resonates into our 
ears, if we listen to it attentively enough. There is no beginning 
nor end, no sound nor silence, no movement nor stillness. This 
is the essence of the scripture. We create these things in order 
to attempt to understand no-thing-ness, to fathom the nature of 
being, but there is no-thing to understand, and no-thing-ness can- 
not be understood. When the arm of the guide is seen, and the 
sound heard, then there is nothing left, and he descends from the 
rostrum. Stunned, the son of heaven declares that he does not 
understand what has occurred. Simple or wise, they would have 
the same answer. To not understand is to be on the right track. 
To understand is to stray away, as it shows that one is still a pris- 
oner of the delusion that there is something to be understood, or 
someone that can understand, while there is only no-thing. There 
is no-thing around, no-thing within. We are everything and no- 
thing, beautifully fused, indistinguishable, all sons of heaven and 
earth, builders of an illusory world, on top of which we proudly 
stand, gazing at the stars illuminating the summer sky, seeing our 
face in them. 


Case 98 —The Man Of Great Strength — 
KAN 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 20. 
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1 [#2] [tdi]: variant of #4 [tai], meaning: “to lift” / “to raise.” 
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Songyuan asked: “Why can’ t the man of great strength 
lift up his legs?” And he also said: “Speech does not neces- 
sarily come from the tongue.” 


Strength is a measure of one’ s ability to act upon the earth 
or the world, a gradation associated with words marking the pass- 
ing of arbitrary thresholds such as “little” or “great.” It may 
find itself manifested upon the earth, but it belongs to the world. 
Beyond its boundaries, strength and weakness have no existence. 
An ant is strong when it lifts up a piece of leaf, and the sun’ s 
fiery rays are strong as well when they hit our skin damaged by 
the dry summer air. One who has been enlightened by the lumi- 
nance of the heavens is someone who sees beyond the opposition 
between strength and weakness, beyond greatness and smallness. 
His strength resides in his ability to let himself be carried upon 
the way of the sky, without resistance, without hurry, without 
will. He lets the thoughts arising in his mind freely come and go 
without grasping them, like gentle oscillations on the surface of 
a lake undisturbed by the winds blowing throughout the sky, the 
tremors of the earth, or the hustle and bustle of the world. His 
strength is in his absence of use of strength, his going on with the 
flow of nature. 


The strength of the enlightened is therefore concealed from the 
eyes of the world. For its inhabitants, he is weak and ridiculed. He 
himself declares his impotence to them: “I cannot even lift one of 
my legs.” This statement of impotence to the world is nonetheless 
a pledge of fidelity and devotion to the way of the sky itself. To be 
unable to lift up one’ s leg is a manifestation of his abandonment 
of his own will. To the world, he is a fool and a liar, as they see 
him walking like any other man. He is the most truthful reflection 
of the heavens found in this deceitful world. When he moves, it 
is the way itself that moves his limbs. His mind is clear and still, 
and the mere idea of the lifting of a leg has been thrown into the 
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depths of his memory. All that he does is let himself be guided 
by nature itself, thus embodying the strength of the heavens as a 
whole, more powerful than the will of any living being. 


Like any other dweller of the world, he is thus heard speaking 
by other men, with long chains of words heard from his direction 
as they slip into their ears. His hand dances with a quill, leaving 
trails of sooty ink on sheets of paper that are attentively read by 
others. And yet, his tongue remains still, and his arm does not 
move an inch. The speech that comes out of his mouth is not 
formed by his tongue nor constructed by his mind. The letters 
that are found upon his desk are not written by his hand nor 
conceived by his reason. He is a mere instrument, no different 
than the air or the ink. His actions are a mere natural reaction 
to his surroundings, without him letting his opinions or thoughts 
influence them. All that appears to come from him comes from the 
way itself, of which he is more than a part, but rather a doorway to 
its entirety, accessible to all those who find themselves in contact 
with him. His strength cannot be measured, and it can be shared 
with all, without it finding itself diminished or weakened. All are 
invited to partake in it, and all are destined to succeed in becoming 
beings of great strength. 


Case 99 —A Ball On A Torrent Of Water 
— mK EFT ERT 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 80. 
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1 [7\iik] [lit shi]: “the six consciousnesses,” tied to the six senses of Buddhist 
philosophy: the visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, and tactile senses, in addition 
to consciousness. 
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A monk asked Zhaozhou: “Does a newborn infant already 
have the Six Forms of Consciousness! or not?” Zhaozhou said: 
“Throwing a ball on a torrent of water.” The monk also asked 
Touzi: “What does ‘throwing a ball on the swift current’ 
mean?” Touzi said: “The flow of thoughts unceasingly runs.” 


1 “The six forms of consciousness” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


An infant is born into the world when his senses are awakened, 
unleashing a manifold flow that seeps into his body, through his 
eyes, his ears, his nose, his tongue, and his skin, entering his mind 
and touching his consciousness. A man who has experienced the 
great death, the extinction of the self, is reborn into no-thing-ness 
but is not severed from the world of men, and from the realm of 
the senses. He is still very much human, far from a senseless piece 
of rock. He sees, feels, smells, hears, tastes, and thinks, with the 
torrent of the senses entering his mind just like in any other animal, 
but contrary to the infant, who eagerly drinks this flow and uses it 
to build up a world, turning the work of the senses into countless 
things, cutting off the seamless unity of nature into building blocks 
that he can grasp with his mind or his hands, the new-born into 
no-thing-ness, the one who has perceived the truth of the way of 
the sky, lets the torrent of the senses pass him through, not feeling 
compelled to make any use of it, letting it simply erode the pillars 
of his world day by day, year by year, until nothing is left of them. 


To be reborn as a man of the way thus is to be a ball thrown 
on a torrent of water. A sphere is the most rudimentary shape, 
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the one most fitting to be easily carried by the flow. It has no 
up nor down, no left nor right, no limbs with which it could swim 
against the current or be caught on the shores. It simply floats, 
taken to its destination. From the point of view of this sphere, the 
waters on which it floats appear perfectly still, as it harmoniously 
moves with it. It is the world built on the shores and the land 
that appears in constant motion, without any point of view being 
truer than any other. A man acquainted with no-thing-ness knows 
that seemingly still waters may conceal strong currents®? , and 
that, likewise, a violent torrent may appear like an expanse of still 
waters. Only when observed from either the flow or the shore does 
the distinction arise, but when one embodies no-thing-ness itself, 
there is no longer any particular point of view, as there is no self, 
no shore nor flow, only the unicity of all that is, no longer perceived 
asa “thing” itself. 


To perceive one’ s oneness with the way nonetheless does 
not occur through a severance from the flux of the senses, from 
a rejection of the world into which we were thrown at birth, but 
rather from the perception of the vacuous nature of what surrounds 
us. It nonetheless does not occur as a gloomy realization or a 
nihilistic vision, but rather as a glorious revelation of the unicity of 
all nature, with ourselves not being mere things caught on the flow 
of the way of the sky, but us being the way itself, the underlying 
essence of the world, life, the earth, and the sky. The senses are 
indeed a mere reflection of the earth and the sky, an imprint left 
by nature itself upon our malleable bodies. What enshrouds this 
truth of nature in a veil of shadows is the flow of our thoughts, 
unceasingly trying to cut the torrent running down the way, like 
someone trying to cut a river into pieces. This is what occurs when 
one tries to understand what the ball or the flow is, whereas he 
only has to thoughtlessly throw himself in the water, forgetting his 
limbs, letting go of his will, and then he will receive the answer he 
sought, letting it pass through his mind, and then letting it run 
away from him. 
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Case 100 —Throughout The Entire Body, 
There Are Hands And Eyes —i# 4 7@FiR 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 89. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 54. 
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1 [AAR BE] [da bei pu sd]: “the Boddhisatva of Great Compassion,” that. is, 


Guanyin (#17), meaning “the one who perceives the sounds of the world.” She is 
a Bodhisattva associated with compassion, and the Chinese representation of Aval- 
okitesvara ( watt ). 

2 [ARI] S: [XA] [tai sha]: “too explicitly” / “too much.” The Japanese version 
uses the character % instead, whose meaning is similar here. The same use can be 
seen in the 68th case. 

3 [ili 4] [bian shen]: It designates the entire surface of the body, whereas ii [tong 
shén] also includes what is contained by the skin, the entirety of the flesh. 
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[FE] 


Yunyan asked Daowu: “What does the Bodhisattva of the 
Great Compassion! use so many hands and eyes for?” Daowu 
said: “It is like a man in the middle of the night, reaching 
with his hand behind his head for his pillow.” Yunyan said: 
“T understand.” Daowu said: “How do you understand it?” 
Yunyan said: “All over the body, there are hands and eyes.” 
Daowu said: “This describes it pretty well, but that says 
about eight-tenths of it.” Yunyan said: “How would the Elder 
Brother describe it?” Daowu said: “Throughout the entire 
body, there are hands and eyes.” 


1 “The Boddhisatva of Great Compassion” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


To whom does the compassionate express his compassion, 
when he is alone, and who will be compassionate to him? To 
be compassionate is to see one’ s own face in the eyes of others, 
see through the illusory barrier that appears to separate the self 
from those in front of us, forgetting one’ s interest, as one knows 
that there is no one who could benefit from our actions. When 
these barriers have fallen, we nonetheless become blind, unable to 
grasp the things surrounding us. We are in utter darkness, as if 
we awakened from a dream in the heart of the night, disquieted, 
groping for our pillow in the hope of soon returning to the realm of 
dreams, where our sight will be restored, even if it is fed with pure 
illusions and falsehoods. The dream is nonetheless true blindness. 
The sight of the awakened is perfectly clear, but as he is plunged 
into the darkest hours of the night, the darkness that he beholds 
are only an image of the truth of the skies. The only thing that 
is there to reach is the doorway back to the land of slumber, the 
world of dreams. His senses are awake. The shadows and silence of 
the night seep into his mind. It is the emptiness that is the basis 
of nature itself that is revealed by the retreat of the gilded star 
under the surface of the earth. With no-thing to see, the other 
senses are put at the forefront of his consciousness. With no-thing 
to hear, taste, or smell, all that remains is his skin, his sense of 
touch, the raw contact with the earth that reminds him of his own 
nature. His entire body is a doorway into which an uninterrupted 
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flow passes to reach the depths of his mind. He is nothing but a 
sensor, a hole into which the flow of nature swirls. The awareness 
of this state of fact triggers a transformation, as he realizes that 
the light of the day usually dulls the fullness of his senses, conceal- 
ing the richness of his own body. In each instant of our lives, we 
should stand in awe and ecstasy as we feel the flow entering our 
flesh from the entirety of the surface of our flesh, expressed in five 
different dimensions corresponding to our five senses. Aware that 
we are but an eye of nature, we then see all other sentient beings 
as nothing but different parts of the same body. The compassion 
we manifest toward them is simply a form of consideration for our 
own body, and thus we are at peace with all creatures. 


Awareness of the nature of the senses can nonetheless come in 
gradation. To perceive the nature of one’ s bodily envelope may 
only be a prelude to a fuller realization of the nature of one’ s self. 
When the skin is slashed, the limbs maimed, or the flesh wounded, 
and one notices that the inside of the body is just as much a hole 
into which the flow of nature penetrates as the surface of the skin 
or the other senses, one is led to realize that his senses are more 
than a doorway separating the world from consciousness, and that 
there is no inside nor outside of the body. We are not beings 
covered in sensors offering us knowledge of the earth and the sky. 
We are mere sensors covering the body of the heavens themselves, 
with the entirety of our being being an act of perception. We are 
the eyes and the hands of the sky, and we are nothing outside 
of the great body that it forms. The sky itself is a gigantic eye 
observing itself. All that it sees is no-thing, sheer darkness, and 
yet it floods all that is with boundless compassion.®* 


88See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Hekiganroku (Blue Cliff Record) [Unpublished 
manuscript]: “The entire universe is an eye, in which case there is neither 
seeing nor being seen; there is no one who sees and nothing which is seen since 
they are completely one. The entire universe is an ear since it is totally one.” 
Original Japanese: [2 CLEAR Se HENM, SE H-OOV+ IGT. & 
DTFSEHMSHFASY.,. CSZ4ED4E RW, KEESE-DEMS. FITSE 
HEEWFCERBW. Wd ABM EC RDEOC. WEL Mls BSW ILsF 
BMeEBokrnovOts. KO (HF enNA, WAR) tb. WEOEMUS. 2 
OEE. FHM OH. te 72—-OGCT.J| From: WHHE. (aA LL 
#22). [Unpublished manuscript]. 
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Case 101 —The Substance And Use Of 
The Prajna Wisdom —/k# #8) 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 90. 
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1 [ie7788] [bo ré ti]: “the substance of the Prajfia Wisdom.” Composed of AX# [bo 
ré] “Prajfia Wisdom,” from the Sanskrit “Prajiia” (4a). In a Buddhist context, it 
in particular designates the wisdom of non-discrimination (f§4} Fil#), given to those 
who are in a state of release of the ego (#€4K) and no-mind (f€-t»); #8 [ti] “the body” 
/ “the essence” / “the substance.” It can be seen as being in contrast with #1 [yong], 
“the use,” but both are one when seen through the lens of non-discriminating wisdom, 


reflecting the truth of being. 
2 [cE] [bang]: “mussel” / “clam.” 
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A monk asked Zhimen: “What is the substance of the 
Prajna Wisdom?” ! Zhimen said: “The clam encompasses 
the bright moon.” ? The monk asked: “What is the use of 
the Prajna Wisdom?” Zhimen said: “A female rabbit carries 
a child in her womb.” 3 


1 “The Prajna Wisdom” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 

2 “The clam encompasses the bright moon” : A Chinese metaphor expressing how a 
pearl is formed. 

3 “A female rabbit carries a child in her womb” : According to the Chinese tradition, 
the light of the moon can cause clams to grow pearls and female rabbits to become 
pregnant (Source: Wat GirAUsy Se Ac Sa Ae AAT AEG), CBETA: [ities PAK ME 
ARR, WEANIG, FEB. SAT, EA AIG, AeA FS. | ) 
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The wisdom of the world endows man with an understanding 
of the pieces of machinery formed by this world. To discover the 
essence of the heavens, the truth of being, demands that one lets 
go of such wisdom, abandoning the distinctions between things, a 
distinction that is the foundation of this realm built by the hands 
and the mind of our kind, without becoming mere stone, remaining 
a living creature, but one that carries death inside its body as much 
as life itself. 


The soft glow illuminating the heavens and the earth, the sil- 
very gleam of the moon, appears in every body of water found 
in the land once the day has folded into night, shining equally in 
the eyes of all the living, and yet it remains one, a single lumi- 
nous body, a pearl adorning the heavens, immutably reigning over 
the night and the darkness enfolding the creation. To relinquish 
the wisdom of the world is to open up one’ s mind to this light 
from above, like a clam forgetting the dangers of the seas and the 
coasts, opening up its shell to let itself be pervaded by this gentle 
brilliance, letting the reflection of the celestial body appear on its 
own. This light is what is found beyond the things of the world, 
the essence of the heavens, what is seen when all things have been 
left behind: no-thing-ness itself. 


When one is acquainted with the wisdom of the sky, and is 
familiar with the subtle mystery of the essence of being, beyond 
words and things, he may then let it become part of himself, as 
the center of his world, even though it always was and forever is 
the essence of all that is, whether sentient beings are aware of it 
or not. The light of the night abides inside the open shell, and 
little by little, the fleeting image of the moon becomes part of 
the clam’ s body, becoming a shiny pearl in the midst of its flesh. 
Welcoming no-thing-ness inside its world, no-thing-ness then takes 
root in this world. The foundation of all things appears inside the 
things themselves. The life growing amidst death becomes host to 
death itself, as the dead pearl becomes part of the living body of 
the clam. World and no-thing-ness become interlaced, inextricably 
bound to one another. The moon is encompassed by the shell, and 
the shell is enfolded in the radiance of the celestial body. The 
unicity of their nature becomes manifest, while they still appear 
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in their difference to the eyes of the world, as the sentient being 
plays with both, knowing they are one. 


One may nonetheless wonder: if the substance of the heavenly 
wisdom is carried in one’ s midst, what is its use? The heavens 
know no difference between substance and use, as these only exist 
as things within man’ s world. The heavens have no use, as they 
have no substance, but are nothing but a vast emptiness, even 
though our eyes see them as filled with countless stars, clouds, or 
light. And yet, when the animal that we are gaze at the great abyss 
enfolding our world, this boundless sky, seeing that there is only 
no-thing-ness beyond the frontiers of our mind, only a totality, 
a whirlwind without head nor tail, without source nor destina- 
tion, we are impregnated by no-thing-ness itself. It grows within 
us, becoming us, swallowing us from the inside, and then in turn 
becoming ready to give birth and swallow our world whole. 


One who has accepted to host the essence of the heavens 
within himself, letting himself be transformed by it, thus carries 
life as much as death each instant of his existence, and he may feel 
compelled to share his gift with the world. Countless clams are ar- 
rayed on the craggy shores bordering the great ocean, and yet, few 
of them contain a precious pearl, image of the silvery luminary of 
the night. This hidden wealth will not be inherited directly by its 
offspring. Another pearl will have to be grown inside them, if they 
let themselves become the hosts of the heavenly radiance. The 
familiarity with no-thing-ness is indeed not transmitted by blood, 
but some may nonetheless perceive that there is no life nor death 
in no-thing-ness, as this is but an illusion of our world. The reve- 
lation of the truth of the skies may itself become living, sprouting 
out of the body impregnated by the heavens themselves, running 
swiftly throughout the world of men, offering them a vision of their 
own nature, a contact with no-thing-ness itself, at the root of all 
things. The wisdom of the heavens may therefore spread through 
the world, robbing those considering themselves wise of their cer- 
tainties, clearing their mind as a blank page upon which no-thing 
is to be written, but only contemplated as it is. This creature will 
impregnate others, and soon, the world itself will be conquered by 
it. The moon will throne in the midst of the world, with its image 
reflected in the eyes of all its dwellers, all concealing in their midst 
a living pearl, while they themselves will be dead to the world, 
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and the world one with the heavens. 


Case 102 —Baling’ s “Sharpest Sword” — 
PRK al 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 100. 
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1 [=i] [chur mao jian]: This word literally means “the sword [that cuts as easily 
as it is] to blow a hair,” that is, something that effortlessly cuts out something that 
is one in two, and subsequently many things, like when a hair is cut by simply being 
left on the sharp edge of the blade. 

2 [#2] S: [#2] [cheng]: “to support.” 
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A monk asked Baling: “What is the blown hair sword?” 
! Baling said: “Each branch of a coral supports the moon.” 


1 “The blown hair sword” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


A sword extended in the clear, azure sky, thus is the mind of 
man. Furiously agitated in the air, the one wielding it uses this 
sharp weapon of war to dissect the unicity of the heavens. He 
cuts the sun and the moon in pieces and separates the stars into 
constellations. He cleaves the clouds and slashes the winds and 
the rain. The blade turns oneness into a multitude. It transforms 
a solid block into a myriad of things, more numerous than the 
hairs growing upon our heads. As easily as a single strand of 
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hair is blown away by the gusts blowing over the earth, so does 
this sword cut the skies and what they contain into a world made 
of innumerable things. Man’ s accomplishments are nonetheless 
only an illusion. No matter how sharp is his sword, how acute the 
combination of his reason and perception, he is powerless to change 
the nature of the heavens. His sword cannot reach them, and only 
in his mind do the pieces forming his world exist as such. For 
him to discover this, he must nonetheless turn the weapon upon 
himself, shattering the mask covering his face, plunging deep into 
his flesh and spilling his blood over the earth. Only when the self is 
extinguished, that is, when death is not merely something around 
us but something we become one with, may the moon’ s face be 
unveiled in the heavens, and our true self appear. 


Among the things of the world cut out by the sword of reason, 
we also find every living being, including ourselves. Thinking that 
we are different from others, we thus fail to perceive what life is. 
Life began in the ocean, as a bewitching of the earth, a wedge 
driven between earth and sky but marrying them both in a new 
form, spreading over sea and land through eons, generation after 
generation, before the gift of the sword of reason was offered to 
them. Each sentient being uses it to edify his world, cutting out the 
heavens in pieces, the moon into slices, easy to comprehend, easy to 
grasp. They form a single being passing through the ages, covering 
the earth, like a coral reef with countless branches extended toward 
the night sky, and in which the reflection of the whole moon may be 
observed. Each branch appears to possess and support the entirety 
of the luminary of the night, just as men consider themselves to 
be the center point of their world. But in the same manner, each 
branch also partakes of the entirety of the moon, just like each 
man partakes of the entirety of the essence of the heavens, the 
truth of being. When this truth is experienced, the truth of the 
image appears as clearly as what it represents. The reflection of 
the moon becomes one with the moon itself. The illusions of the 
world are merged with the truth of the sky. The branches of the 
coral reef uphold the heavens, just as the heavens support the earth 
and the life growing over it. The mind of man allows the heavens 
to be seen, and the moon is like the pupil of the skies, observing 
life on earth, with no distinction between seer and seen, between 
image and object, between the cluttered nature of our world and 
the serene emptiness of the skies. 
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Case 103 —Ruiyuan’ s “Fundamental, 
Everlasting Principle” —Hia i i #f 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 75. 


CH] 

ji rui yan wen yan tdéu ru hé shi bén chang li tou 

ae Fike A) AS: [Oia eA BB. | OOH 
yun dong yé yan yun dong shi ru hé tou yun bu 
B: [ath | Me aw: [Soo | GA a: [A 
jian bén chang li yan zhu si tou yun kén ji wei tud gén chén 
SLA EH | ae ATU, | SR a: [ABI ARIE, 

bi =kén ji ydng chén shéng si 


ANA RIA? AEFE. J 


1 (48) S: (4228) [zht si]: “to ponder silently.” 

2 [AR HES: CAE J [gen chén]: “the roots and the dust [particles].” The “six roots” are 
the six sensory “organs” of Buddhism: eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and consciousness. 
The “six dust [particles]” are what is perceived by the six senses: form, sound, smell, 
taste, touching sensation, and things of the mind. 

3 [i] [chén]: “to be immersed.” 
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Ruiyuan asked Yantou: “What is the fundamental, ev- 
erlasting principle?” Yantou said: “It has moved.” Ruiyuan 
said: “When it has moved, what then?” Yantou said: “You 
can’ t see the fundamental, everlasting principle.” Ruiyuan 
pondered this silently. Yantou then said: “If one acknowl- 
edges it, he has not released the burden of the roots and their 
dust. If one does not acknowledge it, he remains caught in 
the eternal flow of birth and death.” 


1 “The roots and their dust” : See note 2 of the Chinese text. 
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The inquisitive mind searching for the way of the sky is a 
cascade of thoughts, emerging and fading continuously, like waves 
whose crests and troughs unceasingly rise and fall. It constantly 
attempts to grasp something that keeps slipping away, and thus 
knows no peace. Trying to seize what does not belong to the earth, 
and to see what is not contained by the sky, one is condemned to 
fail and be left frustrated. Searching for the fundamental, ever- 
lasting principle of nature, the ground upon which the world itself 
stands but which escapes scrutiny, he sees its traces all over the 
things around him. He can almost see and touch it, but as soon 
as he approaches closer and it is about to be revealed to him, it 
moves away, always a step ahead of him, like a skittish deer spot- 
ted from far away in a dense forest, hiding in the shadows as soon 
as a leaf is trampled and the faintest sound echoes through the air. 
The fundamental principle then vanishes, completely invisible to 
the mind, leaving the inquirer perplexed and disappointed. 


The fundamental essence of the heavens, likewise, presents 
such characteristics. It is the ground upon which the world is 
built, the vast and void, the place where there is not a single 
thing, and yet that supports all things, no-thing-ness itself. To try 
to grasp no-thing-ness with the mind is to attempt to transform 
no-thing into a thing, forcing the entirety of all that is into an 
exiguous box with a name attached to it, so that it would be easily 
seized and used. The grandest container can nonetheless not be 
contained. The all-encompassing heavens cannot be encompassed 
by the mind, but only caricatured. When such a caricature is 
crafted and grasped, man is tempted to see it as a sign of his 
mastery of no-thing-ness, but it rather only proclaims his blindness 
to the nature of his world, to the work of his mind, and to the 
nature of the thing he holds on to. He shows that he has yet to 
release the burden of his senses and his consciousness, and of the 
illusions associated with them. 


The man who acknowledges familiarity with no-thing-ness is 
therefore deluded, but a man who does not acknowledge the nature 
of no-thing-ness is still caught in the fetters of the world, prisoner 
of life and death, right and wrong, presence and absence, instanta- 
neity and eternity. No-thing-ness does not let itself be approached 
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and forcefully caught. To tame it, one must exhibit patience and 
release all willingness to use force. Ceasing to see the myriad of 
leaves forming the canopy of the forest, being blind to the wooden 
pillars supporting it, and ignoring the majestic creature reigning 
over it, this is when it will naturally approach the one standing 
on the path. One does not conquer no-thing-ness. One only lets 
himself be conquered by it. Then, he is not someone who perceives 
it, but rather becomes no-thing-ness itself, experiencing it rather 
than knowing about it. His mind pervaded by no-thing-ness, he 
nonetheless does not reject the world and its things. 


Man’ s true destiny is therefore to be a bridge uniting the 
world and no-thing-ness, intimately familiar with both but abiding 
in neither. He conciliates the opposites and mends the wounds of 
the separation between things. He has his feet rooted deep in the 
ground, but his eyes are turned toward the heights. His body lives 
but his heart is dead, one with the earth and the sky around him. 
He incarnates the everlasting principle, always in motion, and yet 
utterly empty, dwelling in the world of men and interacting with its 
inhabitants and its creations, and yet equally a man whose heart 
belongs to the place where there is not a single thing, and where 
not a single action is performed. Reconciling world and no-thing- 
ness, he has nothing else to seek, nothing else to acknowledge.*4 


Case 104 —Longtan’ s Eternal Resonance 
A SEH 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 28. 
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S4See: MHPRWIK. (HEA TEE) . RAL: MERU, 1915. p481 (Case 75); 
And also: Roloff, Dietrich. Cong-Rong-Lu - Aufzeichnungen aus der Klause 
der Gelassenheit: Die 100 Kéan des Shéyéroku. Windpferd Verlagsgesellschaft 
mbH, 2008. p390: ,wo Nirvana ist, da ist auch Samsara, also unauf6rliche 
Veranderung. Nun lasst sich die Sache aber auch umdrehen: Wo Samsara ist, 
da ist auch Nirvana, die GroBe Leere, die keine Veranderung kennt.” 
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1 [ASEH] [jit xiang long tan]: The title of this case is rather unusual, in the sense 
that the link between the title and the subject of the case is far less obvious than 
in other cases. It literally means “Longtan’ s eternal resonance.” It may perhaps 
designate the fame of Longtan, which echoes through the ages. 

2 [iam] S: (im) [qing yi]: “to ask [a teacher] to repeat or explain something one 
more time.” 

(4K) [di]: “to arrive at.” 

{#%H] [zhen zhong]: “to pay one’ s respects” / “to respectfully give thanks.” 
[44/8] [jie lidn]: “to push a hanging screen” ; 4 [jie]: “to expose” / “to unmask.” 
CAC C202) [zhi zhu]: “a paper candle.” A type of candle made of twisted paper 
dipped in oil. 

7 [Hf] [ké zhong]: “it just so happens that” (modern Chinese: iE). 

8 [a8] (1) ht] [jian shi]: “the sword tree.” A tree of swords seen in hell, as 
described in the chapter entitled “hell” of the sutra named “Dirgha Agama” (fe hi 
TAS + Hak). 

9 [ii#) [xué pén]: “a blood bowl.” Originally, this word designated a vessel made to 
receive the blood of sacrificial offerings, but later also designated the bloody, gaping 
mouth of a beast. This is the case here. (For another example of such use, see: | #1{li 
IEEE, BK, BI HUE, FBLA, RSME AER | 
From: «Si£%). CTEXT, chapter 49.) 

10 [Hi#] [shi chao] “commentaries.” 

11 [#8 XH] [qiong zhi xudn bian]: “to exhaust oneself discerning the mysteries” 
; # (S: 35) [qiéng]: “poor” / “destitute” / “to use up” / “to exhaust” ; #} [biadn]: 
“to distinguish.” 

12 [4] [rud]: “to seem” / “like” / “as.” 

13) [StH ABE] [jié shi shi ji]: “to exhaust [the knowledge] of the important men of 
the world” ; % [jié]: “to exhaust” ; fli#% (S: #XPL) [shuji]: “a metaphor for ‘the 
key’ to something” / “a high-ranking official.” 

14 [8] [he]: “a ravine.” 
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[FE] 


As Deshan had asked Longtan for more explanation [about 
a previously discussed matter],! the night came and Longtan 
said: “We are deep into the night. Why don’ t you go down 
[to your quarters]?” Deshan then took his leave, pushed the 
hanging screen, and went out. Seeing the Aaflcniess outside, 
he went back and said: “It is [really] dark outside!” Loneean 
then lit a candle and offered it to him. As Deshan was about 
to take it, Longtan blew it out. At that moment Deshan sud- 
denly gained some insight and then bowed deeply. Longtan 
asked: “What insight has the disciple gained?” Deshan said: 
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“From this day on, this one will not doubt the [what is uttered 
by] the tongue of the Master under the heavens.” The next 
day, as he ascended the rostrum, Longtan said: “It just so 
happens that there is a man. His teeth are like the sword tree 
[seen in hell], his mouth is a blood bowl, [filled with blood, like 
the mouth of a ferocious beast]. If one strikes with a club, he 
doesn’ t even turn his head. At some point in the future, he 
will climb to the highest deserted peak and establish my way 
there.” After this, Deshan took all his commentaries, made a 
bonfire in front of the lecture hall, and said: “[Even if] one 
exhausts himself to discern the mysteries, it is like the finest 
strand of hair in the great heavenly void; One may strive to 
exhaust [the knowledge of] the most important men of the 
world, but it is like one drop of water thrown into the ocean.” 
He then burned his commentaries and took his leave. 


1 See Case 71 (The Gateless Barrier Case 31). 


When words are exhausted, the flesh numbed by the strenuous 
works of the day, comes the time to face the darkness of the night. 
The sun has veiled its face under the farthest mountains, and the 
wild creatures have returned to their cozy lair. These long hours 
when the world is engulfed in shadows are the best time to face 
oneself, contemplating one’s true face. Flooded with light during 
the day, the eyes are observing countless things found in man’ s 
world, relentlessly solicited by the uninterrupted ballet unfolded 
in front of them, having no time for introspection. With only the 
faint glow of the silvery wheel turning over the earth, the arms 
of our galaxy, the night offers rest to the eyes. The footpaths 
are plunged in darkness, while the chambers of mankind are lit 
with candles and fires, like a desperate attempt at escaping the 
reign of the shadows, the obscurity of these hours. Man fears the 
dark, as it renders him powerless to notice the presence of danger, 
but perhaps also because he is ill-prepared to face the emptiness 
it represents. He thinks of himself as a creature of the world, 
safe within its sturdy walls made of immaterial things and earthly 
objects, and thus even when the bright sun itself has retreated to 
leave the earth to the dark, man clings on to his things, using the 
glow of a candle to keep them close, visible, and occupy his mind, 
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as if these things were old friends. 


Someone of experience nonetheless knows that this is a vain 
escape, a childish refusal to face one’ s true face, and the essence 
of being. He therefore takes the candle away from the child and 
leads him to the threshold, where the light of the candle draws a 
line between the inside and the outside, the room where its light 
is diffused by the walls, illuminating it to the eyes of man, and 
the earth and the sky, too vast for its feeble radiance, too weak to 
be of any use as it cannot light much farther than the feet of the 
one holding it. Only the flame is visible outside, and its brilliance 
only plunges the earth and the sky into deeper darkness, eclipsing 
the gentle twinkling of the distant stars and the soft gleam of the 
moon. The child then says: “I cannot see anything out there!” 
and then, suddenly, the man of experience blows the candle out, 
with these words: “Now, do you see?” ®° 


When nothing is seen, when all things have been veiled in 
obscurity, concealed under a thick blanket of shadows, then man 
is compelled to face the bare truth of his existence. He stands in 
front of an infinite mirror and finally sees what is to be found at 
the root of all things. The light actually conceals their nature, 
showing their appearance but obscuring the essence. The world 
still lies out there, unchanged, only seen differently, experienced 
in its primordial truth rather than merely seen. The words are 
exhausted; the light has died out, but this is when the heavens 
appear, when they shine in all their glory, in all their purity, as an 
instance of perfection, a blank page extended until the confines of 
the world, a black pit into which all the dust covering men may be 
thrown and vanish, leaving only contentment and peace, a mind 
without thought, a heart without worry, completely empty, like a 
vessel ready to receive a sacred offering. 


The child then becomes a man as he discovers his true face 
in the darkness of the night. His teeth are sharp daggers and his 
mouth is filled with the blood of all those who he brings to death, 
to the earth and the skies, away from the life of the dwellers of the 
world, robbing them of their illusions, crushing their possessions, 
cutting through their flesh until there is no-thing left in them, no- 


®See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Mumonkan (Gateless Gate) [Unpublished 
manuscript]: “When Longtan blew out the candle, he was actually blowing 
out the darkness!” 
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thing left of them. The servants of the world attempt to strike 
him with clubs, but he does not even notice their blows, as his 
heart remains in the dark, where there are no things, not even 
pain or injury. Freed from the desire to see, embracing the dark 
as well as the bright, seeing the same in them, he spends his exis- 
tence in the great desert, not even noticing the difference between 
day and night, light and darkness. He possesses no thing, not even 
no-thing-ness itself, and thus the remnants of his days of investiga- 
tion and edification of the world are left behind, slowly crumbling, 
reclaimed by the earth as the heavenly wheels continue their revo- 
lutions. The towers of letters are left in ruins, eroded by the winds, 
and the seas of ink are evaporated by the heat of the summer sun. 
The hermit then forgets his own age, and even forgets whether he 
lives or is dead. 


Case 105 —Cuiyan’ s Eyebrows —2 4 JA 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 8. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 71. 
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1 [tet] [xin xu]: Literally “one’ s heart is empty,” meaning “to have a guilty 
conscience.” 

2 [i] S: [5€] [guan]: This word literally means “to close,” but it is here used 
idiomatically, meaning “to watch out.” 
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[FE] 


At the end of summer, Cuiyan instructed the assembly, 
saying: “Since the beginning of the summer, I’ve preached to 
the brothers. Now Look! Are Cuiyan’ s eyebrows still there?” 
' Baofu said: “The robber feels guilty!” ? Changching said: 
“They have grown!” Yunmen said: “Watch out!” ° 
! “Are Cuiyan’s eyebrows still there”: The loss of eyebrows was something associated 


with thieves and other criminals. 
2 “Watch out” : See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


The summer is the bright season, when the fiery orb throning 
in the sky lingers for long hours over the horizon, slowly passing 
through the firmament and showering the earth and the seas with 
its radiance and its heat. The pleasant weather invites men to 
roam through the land and is propitious to fortuitous encounters. 
Assembled together with other men walking on the same path, they 
support each other, with those more advanced in years or endowed 
with more insight guiding their friends and fellows. Instructing 
the young, day after day, with volubility and patience, the elder is 
conscious that the tools of the world that he employs, his words, 
can only point out the way for them to go, but cannot bring them 
to the realization of the nature of the way itself. Furthermore, 
he begins to worry that perhaps his use of words may have been 
excessive, leading his followers to stray further away. He thus 
devises a test, asking a seemingly innocent question, but whose 
answer will nonetheless reveal where each one of them now stands: 
“Since the beginning of the summer, I’ ve preached to the brothers, 
robbing them blind of all what they had. Now look at yourselves! 
Is there anything left?!” 


The elder is guiding his followers to the place where not a 
single thing can be brought into, the place where not even one 
person can be found, and yet, which is also what represents the 
essence of all that is. It cannot be discovered with explanations 
and lengthy expositions. It cannot be drawn and pointed on any 
map. The way toward this place is nonetheless found everywhere, 
waiting to be unveiled at each instant. It simply demands that 
one releases all the things to which he holds on, including his own 
self, and the very idea of this place. 
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A first man answers the question of the elder, with these 
words: “The robber feels guilty!” He has done his best to take 
away all their things, and yet he still finds himself with empty 
pockets and an empty heart, entirely devoid of things. Soiling his 
hands with his deeds, and dirtying the air of the heavens with his 
breath laden with vacuous words and concepts, he feels guilty of 
not having found a better way to lead them where they are meant 
to be. A man embodying the way of the sky should not even need 
one word to enlighten the entire world. His path continues.®° 


A second man then offers his answer: “The elder has not 
robbed us. On the contrary, he has brought us the most precious 
gift!” He has offered them the gift of no-thing-ness, a thing that 
fills up the entire universe, not leaving a single other thing left 
besides it.8” Only one thing stands in front of this man’ s eyes, 
and yet this is one too much! 


Hearing the previous answer, a third man interjects with the 
words: “Watch out!” When you begin to count things, you show 
that you are still a slave to them. Long or short, present or absent, 
numerous or few, these are ideas of the world, having no existence 
on the earth and in the skies. This one has seen the trap laid by 
the elder, but he does not count how many have fallen in it. When 
no-thing-ness itself is still grasped as a thing, a piece of the world 
manipulated by the mind, freedom cannot be experienced, and the 
place where his true face can be seen remains unreachable to him. 


A trap may nonetheless catch more than prey. The one laying 
it may indeed also find himself caught by it. If the followers count 
the things that they have left, they are trapped by the idea of 
calculating things. Furthermore, if they have anything to count, 
it means that the elder failed in his task of robbing them of all 
things, and that their summer retreat has been fruitless. To see it 


See: HURMNK. (HEARSE) . HET: AEB UUSH, 1915. p461 (Case 71): 
“Tt is said that in 49 years Shakyamuni didn’ t teach one word. The eyebrows 
cover his whole face! but the three men are skilled, they ‘saw through’ the 
eyebrows!” TBA. 

87See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Hekiganroku (Blue Cliff Record) (Unpublished 
manuscript]: “The eyebrows filling up the entire universe! They too are an 
embodiment of the essential nature.” Original Japanese: | {We hi CB 3 T 
5SOnm, COMETH - MOET. NityevyylsA-FY—-E 
LEMSbER ESHER ESDMISeE.| From WHE. (MARE LL 
2). [Unpublished manuscript]. 
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in such a manner would nonetheless also be falling into the same 
trap, and we should equally watch out! Only when the mouth is 
shut, and the mind does not raise a single thought, while being 
unafraid of letting torrents of words pass through the former and 
see geysers of thought arise and vanish within the latter, will the 
contradictions be resolved. Then will speech be one with silence, 
and thoughts will dance with no-thing-ness. The path will end 
at its beginning, completing the circle, with nothing lost, nothing 
gained, but everything in place, in the place where there is no 
thing. 


Case 106 —The Discussion Has Fallen Into 
The Grass —¥ 42 Gk 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 34. 


CH] 
ju yang shan wen séng jin li shén cht séng yen lu shan 
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lb a: (ARAB. | SP a: [eee 
ci béi zhi gi you lud cto zhi tan 


RZ, AYER ZC iR. | 


1 (yi) S: CF) [14 shan]: a mountain in the modern province of Jiangxi (C74), 
famous for its beauty and its numerous monasteries. 
2 [Ele] [wt ldo feng]: “the Five Elders Peaks.” The five peaks are shaped like 
five old men standing side by side, hence the name. The famous poet Li Bai (248A) 
studied at the “White Deer Grotto Academy” (AE #bi), which was located at 
the foot of the five peaks. He wrote about them in a poem entitled: “Climbing the 
Five Old Peaks of Mount Lushan” (#1 Ale). 
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[FE] 


Yangshan asked a monk: “Where have you come from?” 
The monk said: “Mount Lu.” ! Yangshan said: “Have you 
already traveled to the Five Elders Peaks?” 2? The monk said: 
“T have never traveled there.” Yangshan said: “The young 
teacher never traveled to the mountains at all.” Yunmen said: 
“Because of too much compassion, this discussion has fallen 
into the grass.” 3 
1 “Mount Lu” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 

2 “The Five Elders Peaks” : See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


3 “The grass” : Grass is associated with the illusions of the world, those who are 
deluded, or beginners in the practice of Zen. 


What may appear like the most mundane question may re- 
veal itself to be a cornucopia, out of which an entire mountain 
of things may be drawn, rendering any other question superflu- 
ous and redundant. When the hermit encounters someone on the 
narrow mountain path, he naturally asks: “Where do you come 
from?” The answer offered by the traveler will reveal where he 
now stands, whether he is a tree supporting the heavens or a mere 
blade of grass balanced by the summer breeze. His mouth opens 
up, and it lets out the words: “From the mountain over there.” 
The horizon of the blade of grass is as narrow as the path. It only 
sees what is in its immediate vicinity, the grassland. It has no idea 
of where it stands, contrary to the majestic pine tree growing on 
the mountaintop that oversees the plains and sees where heaven 
and earth are joined. Where do we come from? We are the last 
links of an incredibly long chain of living things. We arose from the 
bosom of our mother, who herself arose from hers. We come from a 
line of tree-dwelling apes, and before that were rodents burrowing 
in the belly of the earth. Before our ancestors stepped foot upon 
the dry land, we were fish swimming the muddy shallows, and 
even before that sea sponges feeding from the scraps of the ocean. 
Minuscule cells floating in the waters bathed with the radiance of 
the sun are our forefathers, and theirs were simple aggregates of 
the most rudimentary elements, almost magically bewitched, re- 
producing themselves with minute but crucial variations. Before 
life itself, our substance was the dust of the primordial conflagra- 
tion, scattered throughout the skies as they were unfolded. Where 
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were we before that? Where are we now, beyond the facade offered 
by our world? Some are pure dwellers of this world, while others 
have in front of their eyes the place that was before the first thing 
emerged, before the emergence of this world, our true home. 


The pilgrim is lost in the mountains, not knowing where he 
comes from and where he is destined to go. He roams throughout 
the earth in search of enlightenment, failing to realize that he is a 
prisoner of his world, and that wisdom is to be found in liberation 
from it, rather than on well-trodden paths on the earth. Pere- 
grinations are fruitless if they do not lead to a clash of worlds, a 
collision between master and disciple, a contact between the trees 
of the great forest and the short blades of grass of the plains. But 
the discovery of the lost creature on the mountain path gives the 
hermit an occasion to demonstrate his benevolence, which is the 
wisdom of the man of the way, of one who sees beyond the appear- 
ance of all things. Coming down from the peak to greet him, the 
elder stoops to his height: “Have you visited the masters inhabit- 
ing this mountain from where you come?” He declares that he has 
not, and is thus given a gentle clarification concerning where he 
stands: “Then, you have never traveled the mountains at all!” He 
has aimlessly roamed the earth but remained comfortably seated 
in his world, failing to encounter other views of it, and thus has not 
received any insight from his peregrination. The mountain to con- 
quer is not found upon the earth. The highest peak that he must 
reach is within his own heart. There will he be able to contemplate 
the nature of his world, seeing where he stands and contemplating 
the immensity of the heavens above, seeing that there is not a sin- 
gle thing outside of his world. He will then forget the way home, 
as he will realize that there is nowhere to call home anymore.*® 
His home is the foundation of all things, and it is no-thing-ness 
itself, what remains when all things have disappeared, what was 
there before the first thing emerged. This is when the peaks will 
be leveled, and the trees won’ t be distinguished from the blades 
of grass. Having become a man of the heights, he will himself ac- 
company others during their ascent, overwhelmed by compassion, 
not distinguishing the identity of the recipients of his benevolence, 


88See: Villalba, Dokusho. Hekiganroku. Crénicas del Acantilado Azul . 
Miraguano Ediciones. 1994. p149: “No soy de aqui ni soy de alld, ni tengo 
edad, ni porvenir ... Abandona el apego a tu lugar de nacimiento y vuela alto 
como Kanzan hasta que se te olvide por completo el camino de regreso.” 
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as he is now blind to the lines separating the self from the other. 


Case 107 —Three Three Before, Three 
Three Behind —fij==)/s == 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 35. 
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1 [C9 ] [wén shi]: Manjushri ( 75a [Mafijuéri] in Sanskrit, meaning: “the Beautiful 
One with Glory” ) is the Bodhisattva of keen awareness, the embodiment of Prajfia 
Wisdom. In the Chinese tradition, his “seat” (bodhimanda in Sanskrit / i#}% [dao 
oe in Chinese) is said to be Mount Wutai (FALL), in the province of Shanxi (1 


4 ears tk J [mo fa bi qit]: “monks who belong to an age of decline of Buddhism.” 


3 [4%] [feng]: “to follow [religious precepts]” / “to revere” / “to believe in (a 
religion)” 
4 (if ==,#& ==) [qidn san san, hdu san san]: A deliberately grammatically incorrect 


sentence, literally meaning: “three three before, three three after” or “three three 
in front, three three behind,” whose incongruous nature represents the heart of this 
case. 
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Manjushri asked Wuzhuo: “Where have you come from?” 
Wuzhuo answered: “From the south.” Manjushri said: “How 
is Buddhism in the south maintained?” Wuzhuo said: “The 
monks belong to an age of decline of Buddhism, they only 
follow the precepts a little.” Manjushri said: “How many 
people are there in the congregation?” Wuzhuo said: “Maybe 
three hundred [here], maybe five hundred [there].” Wuzhuo 
asked Manjushri: “How is it maintained here?” Manjushri 
said: “The holy and the commoner live together; dragons and 
snakes mingle with each other.” Wuzhuo said: “How many 
are there in the congregation?” Manjushri said: “Three three 
before, three three behind.” ! 


! “Manjushri” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 
2 “Three three before, three three behind” : See note 4 of the Chinese text. 


One may spend an entire lifetime on the path and still fail 
to know where it leads, if one stands still rather than explore and 
advance, following those who have reached its destination. The 
way of the sky pervades the world of man. It is told about in 
voluminous manuscripts and is the subject of lengthy discussions. 
The fundamental law is reflected upon and more or less diligently 
followed in the land. But all this presence of the way within lan- 
guage and the broader world of man is futile if it does not lead 
its inhabitants to become aware of what lies beyond it, and upon 
what foundation it rests. A step in this direction is taken when 
one is shown the arbitrariness of words, the weakness of the basis 
of the world, and that one is not bound to obey its rules. 


An elder coming from a remote past and a remote land asks 
someone standing still on the path: “Where have you come from?” 
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If he had seen his own face, the man standing still would not have 
known how to answer. He has never come from anywhere and 
does not go anywhere. There is only here and now, extended 
to the beginning and the end of time and space. There is no 
origin nor destination, only the way itself. There is no one who 
could come and go, and nowhere where he would be. A sound 
reverberates through the air in the form of a question, but it is 
only the sky whispering to itself, with an echo heard as this sound 
bounces through a mind. The sound propagated through the sky 
is nonetheless heard as speech within the walls of the world. 


The man in need of guidance thus answers the elder: “From 
the south.” Every place on earth may be found in the south of 
where one stands. Walking upon the watery and rocky orb that 
offers shelter to the tree of life, one is bound to reach any part 
of it if he is patient enough and continues his peregrination. A 
wonderful answer, a jewel, wonderfully ambiguous, shallow and 
deep, clever and stupid, perfectly embodying the unicity of the 
world with no-thing-ness. Had he stopped there, one may have 
thought that this man was not lost at all, but rather already went 
there and was on his way back to guide others. 


The foreign elder then once again asks him: “How is the 
teaching of the fundamental law maintained in the south?” He 
then promptly answers: “The teaching’ s presence is in decline, 
and men only follow the precepts a little.” The fundamental law 
does not need to be taught, only to be perceived. It pervades 
all that is, no matter whether men are there to notice it. To 
be focused on prosperity and decline, and to quantify respect for 
nature itself is to be blind to the essence of the law, to the basis 
of the world and the skies. To become intimate with this essence 
is to discover the place where nothing can be quantified, where 
there is no rise nor fall, no respect nor violation. The elder has the 
eye, and he intends to unveil the chains of this prisoner standing 
in front of him, who is blind to their presence. He thus decides 
to lead him further on his own path of computation and measure, 
to point out its absurdity, its insignificance in front of the majesty 
of the heavens and of the serenity of no-thing-ness itself: “How 
many people are there?” A vulgar question, to invite the one to 
whom it is addressed to realize the vacuity of his previous answers. 
Numbers are then thrown into the air: “Three hundred there, five 
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hundred there.” The end has been reached, absolute vacuity, but 
the realization has yet to come. This is when the novice is led to 
turn back, returning the questions to the elder, who is ready to 
show him the error of his ways. 


The elder is thus questioned: “How is it maintained there?” 
and he rapidly answers, without an instant of reflection: “There, 
the holy lives together with the commoner; dragons and snakes 
mingle with each other.” He abides neither in the world nor in 
no-thing-ness, but rather lives between them both, joining them 
together, without letting the subtle nuance between them com- 
pletely fade away. He plays with both, at times seeing them as 
one, at times distinguishing the contrast they offer, never being 
attached to either, not even being attached to his non-attachment 
itself. Snakes are dragons, and dragons are snakes, depending on 
one’ s way of looking at them. Another question is given to him: 
“How many are there in the congregation?” and then, his world is 
shattered with a simple answer: “Three three before, three three 
behind.” The elder breaks the rules of language and thereby points 
out the nature of this tool of the world that controls the mind of 
his interlocutor. He refuses to calculate, to offer him a number 
that would only render the one hearing it more attached to useless 
quantification, a vain cutting out of the oneness of nature. The 
answer is meaningless, as those given to him before, but this one 
is far from useless, as here its meaninglessness is used as a tool 
to point out the place occupied by language in his world, and the 
limits of this tool. Here, it is not speech, but rather only a sound 
thrown into the air, which should be heard as such, a wave propa- 
gated throughout the heavens, representing the unity of the world 
and the skies, word and sound, mind and no-thing-ness. Gazing 
upon the stars, the gentle glow of our galaxy enfolding the earth 
from north to south, there may we perceive the meaninglessness of 
numbers, the vacuity of quantification, seeing the whole of being, 
realizing that it can neither be put into words or numbers, but 
only perceived as a totality, before letting it go, seeing beyond the 
light of the stars, beyond the darkness of space, the root of being 
itself.°° 


8° About the number, Hakuin said: “If you want to know this, refer to the 
number of last night’ s stars, and the number of this morning’ s raindrops.” 
From: Cleary, Thomas. Secrets of the Blue Cliff Record: Zen Comments 
by Hakuin and Tenkei . Shambhala Publications, 2002. n.p. (The original 
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Case 108 —The Activity Of The Iron Ox 
— PE BE 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 38. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 29. 
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1 [A] [yé néi]: “child of an official” / “palace bodyguard.” 
2 [2&0] [xm yin]: “the mind-seal.” The symbolic seal certifying of the non-verbal 
transmission of the teaching. 
3 [SRF] S: FARA] [tid nit]: “the iron ox.” A massive ox statue made of iron and 
placed at the bottom of the Yellow River, under a bridge. It stood against the stream 
and was said to protect the area from flooding. It may have been also used as an 
anchor for a floating bridge. 
4 (#81 S: [WL] [ji]: “activity” / “function.” This word is rather complex to define, 
as it possesses a variety of different meanings, including the one of “opportunity.” 
For other uses of this word, see case 88, case 112, and case 168. 

Ain) [zhi ru]: “it is like,” equivalent Hothesmndern Chinese: ii (R. 
yey [da] “to apply [the seal].” 
fet.) S: [iit [jmg nf]: “a whale.” 
YE] S: C2] [chéng]: “to clear.” 
E2z) [ju jin|: “a great expanse of water” / “a great river.” 
10 [i] [jie]: “alas!” Also pronounced [jué]. 
11 [4-E] [mt zhi]: “a government official” / “a magistrate.” 
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Fengxue went to the government office of the Ying Province. 
He entered the hall [and addressing the men gathered there,] 
said: “The nature of the mind-seal ! of the patriarch re- 
sembles the activity of the iron ox. When it goes away, the 
[imprint of the] seal remains; when it remains there, the |im- 
print of the] seal is ruined. If [the seal] does not go away nor 
remains, should one apply the seal or not?” At that moment, 
Elder Lubei came forward and said: “This one has the activ- 
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ity of the iron ox. But please, Master, do not apply the seal 
[on me].” Fengxue said: “I am used to clearing up the great 
ocean by fishing whales. But, alas, now I am dealing with a 
frog wriggling about in the mud.” Lubei stood there, think- 
ing. Fengxue shouted “Khe!” and said: “Why doesn’ t the 
Elder say something more?” Lubei was puzzled. Fengxue hit 
him with his whisk and said: “Do you remember the subject 
of the discussion? Try to say something.” Lupo was about to 
say something, but Fengxue hit him once more with his whisk. 
The Magistrate said: “Buddha’ s law and the King’ s law 
are of the same nature.” Fengxue said: “What principle do 
you see in them?” The Magistrate said: “If you do not cut 
short when you should, you are inviting disorder.” Fengxue 
then descended from the rostrum. 


1 “The heart-seal” : See note 2 of the Chinese text. 
2 “The iron ox” : See note 3 of the Chinese text. 


What goes beyond words and letters cannot be taught with 
them. Awareness and familiarity with the fundamental law of na- 
ture, the essential nature of all that is, is not something that can 
be given from mouth to ear. To inherit it, one must first let the 
great flow carried on the way pervade his heart, softening it as the 
dry earth turned into malleable mud by a downpour. When the 
earth is mingled with water; when an experience of the essence 
of nature has penetrated man’ s heart, he is ready to receive the 
imprint of the great seal, letting himself be transformed by the 
teacher, who appears like a block of jade, hard and pure, carved 
by the flow itself. 


When the seal is applied, it remains invisible, as if inexistent, 
as long as it remains in place. When it is taken away, the imprint 
appears, and it is then exposed to the element. The moisture is 
slowly taken away by the sun and the winds, and the mud solidifies 
into dry earth, compacted into rock and polished, until one day, 
when it now appears to be made of jade, a complementary image 
of the original seal, ready to itself leave its mark on a piece of clay. 


The imprint of the seal on one’ s mind renders what it touches 
heavier than iron. Thanks to its works, the heart of the heir is 
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deeply anchored into the earth, unwavering and secure, tied to the 
essence of all things themselves. This heart is like a statue standing 
in the depths, unaffected by the raging currents passing it from all 
parts. His conscience is a bridge loosely bound to this anchor in 
the water. It embraces the flow, harmoniously floating with it, 
accompanying its rises and falls, never washed away, even by the 
most violent flood, always remaining one with it, at its surface, 
thanks to the inconspicuous work of the iron statue standing in 
the silt. The teaching allows one to be in harmony with the way of 
the sky, embracing its flow, but it also impedes its natural course. 
This anchor provides safety but it also prevents exploration and 
the discovery of the destination of this flow. To receive a teaching 
can allow us to stand over the shoulders of our fathers, but there 
comes a point in life when one must become more than a mere 
heir, when one must sever the link with his inheritance, cutting 
off the chain tied to the anchor, accepting to put an end to the 
standstill and let himself be carried toward the unknown. 


When the master dangles the seal in front of the eyes of his 
followers, asking them who is ready to let it be applied upon them, 
he is nonetheless also like a fisherman with a fourfold hook at the 
end of a line, ready to catch them, and thereby teach them about 
the essence of all things. If one desires to receive the seal, he is 
unworthy of it. If one refuses to receive the seal, he is undeserving 
of it. Only someone who is blind to its nature may be fit to receive 
it, someone as soft as water itself, already one with the flow, and as 
hard as jade, one with the earth upon which the water runs. A seal 
of water imprinted upon water. A block of jade pressed against 
another. Nothing is gained, nothing is lost, and yet the essence 
is thereby manifested. The waters are troubled by the whales 
swimming in the depths, and the mud cannot be distinguished 
from the water. The whales cannot be discerned from the frogs, 
and one knows not if the seal is there or not. 


When the knavish student is caught, with the hook in his 
mouth, as he is perplexed by the opposition between the presence 
or absence of the seal used as a bait, the wound renders him speech- 
less, only causing him pain, and he only lets a loud cry resound in 
the preaching hall, thinking that he would thereby scare the one 
who caught him and cause him to let his catch go. Seeing the fish 
wriggle on the ground, the master then puts an end to its misery, 
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with a swift blow of his whisk. This is the seal that he deserves, im- 
printed upon his forehead, in the hope that he would realize where 
he stands. Playing in the mud with frogs, debating the beauty of 
the sky with an assembly of blind men, there nonetheless comes 
a point when the master’ s benevolence is leading others further 
astray rather than guiding them, and thus one should recognize 
the time when silence speaks more than words, and when the best 
lesson is to deprive the students of any instruction. 


Case 109 —Zhaoqing Prepares Tea —#fi = 


he 
HU aR 
Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 48. 
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1 [AH [tai fa]: “a grand tutor” / “a tutor to the imperial family.” 
2 [9k] S: [9k] [diao]: “a kettle.” 

3 [4] [péng]: “to hold up with both hands.” 

4 [ft] [shi guan]: “[to serve] as a government official.” 

5 [HH] [fi xit]: “to give a flick of his sleeves” (expressing anger or contempt). 

6 [47 ") HE] [da yé zhai]: This expression literally means “to hit a wild stump.” 

This appears 1 be an idiomatic expression originating from the Fuzhou region (#f 

IN), meaning * ‘to gather people so that they would brawl,” here translated as “to 

pick a fight.” (See: (ft ARIE Fh). HIGWIIC AG i de er, 2007: p1933:  [ #UPf 

ato BE, AACA. STEP BE, BU AIAN Zh ESTE HE, REPRE SEMA, WHET BR, 1% 

TAN REAR. NE @ eg SN SLED: [WBE E: [PAT EF 
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” [79H] [dé qi bidn]: “to get an advantage” / “to get something [out of something 
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else].” (See the expression: PYfF JL {# “there are advantages to both sides,” or the 
following example: [ H#/HHAlEA AUK, BBD, IE. | From: HF HE © Cla 
ttEY a). CTEXT, chapter 31) . 
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Minister Ou visited Zhaoqing Temple and agreed to drink 
tea. The senior monk Lang took up the kettle to serve Minzhao, 
but Lang overturned the kettle [over the tea hearth]. The 
minister saw this and asked the senior monk: “What is this, 
under the tea hearth?” Lang said: “Deities holding up the 
hearth.” The minister said: “If they are deities holding up 
the hearth, why did they overturn the kettle?” Lang said: “A 
thousand days of service, and all is lost in one morning.” The 
minister gave a flick of his sleeves and went out. Minzhao 
said: “Elder Lang has eaten Zhaoqing Temple’ s food [for a 
long time], and yet he went beyond the river to pick a fight.” 
Lang said: “What would the Master have said?” Minzhao 
said: “The non-human got the advantage.” (Xuedou said: 
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“At that moment, I would have kicked over the tea hearth.” 


) 


1 “Gave a flick of his sleeve” : See note 5 of the Chinese text. 
2 “To pick a fight” : See note 6 of the Chinese text. 


The sparrows sing their songs of love and joy while soaring 
through the air, as the summer breeze plays with the jade-colored 
leaves of the oak bathed in sunlight, and the heart of men is up- 
lifted by the temporary clemency of the skies. The builders of the 
world thus invite their neighbors to share with them a cup of the 
liquid of life, richly flavored with the fruits of the earth. When men 
congregate, the danger is nonetheless never far away. All too easy 
it is for a hermit to forget himself and abandon his self, rejoicing 
in perfect unity with the way of the sky, but as soon as others are 
present, the self makes a brutal return, ready to push away others 
to impose its presence, prone to humiliate what it sees as an oppo- 
nent to exalt what it considers to be its own greatness. Harmony 
with the way is nonetheless demonstrated by the relinquishing of 
the self, unbound benevolence toward all beings, and an aptitude 
to lead the blind to see and embrace their own nature. 


Men are droplets of water running down the earth after having 
fallen down from the heavens. Some of them spend eons seeping 
through the ground before reaching the depths of the sea, while 
others are swiftly hit by the fiery rays of the sun, vaporized, once 
again becoming one with the air filling up the heavens, invisible, 
dissolved in the whole. Such fire may also be found upon the earth. 
A good-hearted and skillful teacher is a bright torch in the cold 
darkness of the night, and by entering into contact with it, the 
student may see his ego vaporized as a minute droplet of water, 
becoming the heavens themselves, unseen, unfathomable, and un- 
graspable, no-thing-ness incarnate. Such an event is nonetheless 
not something to be planned or forced. Confidence in the work of 
the skies, the flow carried upon the way, implies that one should 
not be caught in the trap of the inquiry into causes and conse- 
quences, as these are mere things of the world, creations of the 
mind, while the truth of the skies is a seamless brocade forming a 
perfect sphere, without beginning nor end, without front nor back. 
But men are easily fooled by themselves, and they feel compelled 
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to search for reasons and causes, tempted to count the passing of 
time and measure the benevolence of their benefactors, showing 
their attachment to the vacuity of the world, instead of embracing 
the true emptiness of the skies, which is their essential nature. 


When one has lifted up the veil covering up the true nature of 
the world and discovered the place where there is not a single thing, 
nor a single man, one is no longer disturbed by the agitation of 
this world, by the power plays and the clashes of egos, omnipresent 
in it. When he is the target of an offense, he remains impassive, 
as there is nothing to be shaken. He is an empty vessel, a cavity 
resonating throughout the sky when it is struck. But few will take 
care of observing this vessel, and they instead look for signs in 
the heavens, not hesitating to create what they would hope to see. 
Unable to see the seamlessness of the all-encompassing heavens, 
they build images representing what they see as the root of the 
order or disorder established within their world, deities that would 
be the cause of all the consequences unfolded in front of their eyes. 
The one attached to the purity of no-thing-ness itself would be 
offended by such crude representations, and he may be tempted to 
kick them down, crushing them with a hammer, but one who sees 
their nature knows that all things are empty, without any single 
thing being less empty than others, and thus he does not even see 
them as any different than the birds in the air or the clouds veiling 
the radiance of the sun. 


Man’ s destiny is to discover what is found beyond his hu- 
manity, outside of his world, the realm of the non-human. This 
only occurs when his humanity itself is relinquished. Then can he 
join the celestial, not becoming a god or a holy man, but simply 
being what he was before his birth, before the inception of life, 
before the unfolding of the heavens. He may then observe the cu- 
rious congregations of men, the poor displays of their ignorance of 
the way of the sky, with a compassionate eye, seeing in them the 
slow course of droplets of rain running in the valleys, ready to be 
turned into vapor and join him back in the sky, even though they 
are never truly separated from it. 
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Case 110 —Did You Get The Sword? —iz 
WA A 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 66. 
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1 [3948] [Hudng Chao]: The leader of a peasant uprising during the Tang dynasty. He 

is said to have received a sword from the heavens, bearing the following inscription: 
“the heavens give Huangchao this sword.” He was killed four years after (884 A.D.) 

having conquered the “Western Capital” (J8%¢ [xi jing], actual PU [xi an]) in 880 

A.D. 

2 (5]84] S: (5/2) [yin jing]: “to crane one’ s neck” / “with one’ s neck outstretched 
[in expectation].” 

3 [[]] [hud]: Onomatopoeia expressing the sound of a boat’ s ropes being pulled, and 

also used as an interjection expressing disapproval of commiseration, like the English 

word “tut.” The use here nonetheless appears to be purely onomatopoeic. 
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Yantou asked a monk: “Where have you come from?” 
The monk said: “From the Western Capital.” Yantou said: 
“After Huangchao! passed away, did you get his sword?” The 
monk said: “I got it.” Yantou stuck out his neck as he went 
in front of the monk and said: “Khe!” ? The monk said: 
“The teacher’ s head has fallen.” Yantou laughed loudly. The 
monk later came to Xuefeng. Xuefeng asked: “Where have 
you come from?” The monk said: “From Yantou.” Xuefeng 
asked: “What words {did he say]?” The monk told him about 
the aforementioned conversation. Xuefeng gave him thirty 
blows with his stick and drove him out. 


' “Huangchao” : See note 1 of the Chinese text 
2 “Ah!” : See note 3 of the Chinese text. 


The wanderer peregrinates in search of an illumination, failing 
to realize that he himself is a source of light traveling through the 
darkness, observing all that it illuminates, without seeing that 
he is the illumination that he seeks. Where does this wanderer 
come from? From the noisy streets of the capital of the world, the 
place where things are piled up to reach the sky, and where the 
bare earth has been entirely paved with the products of their own 
hands, concealing the rocky face of our planet. The dweller of the 
great citadel would need an extremely piercing eye to see what 
lies beyond its walls, or perhaps better stated, what does not lie 
beyond them. His heart thirsts for power and glory, for money and 
fame, ready to revolt against the order of nature itself, considering 
that his self is the center point of the creation, as it is through 
it that all his experiences occur.2° The weapon of the rebel is 


See: Villalba, Dokusho. Hekiganroku. Crénicas del Acantilado Azul . 
Miraguano Ediciones. 1994. p75: “La experiencia de la Iluminacién implica 
el abandono del ego rebelde. El ego es siempre rebelde. Se niega a admitir la 
existencia de un poder superior a él.” 
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the sword, which can cut the heavens into pieces of the world, 
neatly stacked and arrayed according to his whims. What is not 
two is shattered by the blade, into innumerable pieces, becoming 
his prized possessions, and the lenses through which he beholds 
the earth and the skies. This weapon is the one shared by the 
commoner as well as the king, by the old and the young, the learned 
and the ignorant. It is the tool that gave rise to the world, used to 
edify it at each instant, but there is another, a rarer instrument, 
one that is not to be used to cut out the heavens, but rather to 
wield its power. 


The sword that gives death and brings back to life is the one 
wielded by the one who has explored beyond the frontiers of the 
world of men, having made the great desert his home for a while, 
before a homecoming, to kill the deluded prisoners of this world, 
before offering them a helping hand so that they would rise from 
the earth, standing up from the grave, to soar into the heavens 
and see the unicity of the earth, the world, and the skies. The 
great death that comes with the sword is the one marking the 
vanishing of the self, turned to ashes and scattered to the winds. 
The resurrection is the rebirth of the mind, cleared of its illusions, 
empty of its self, without desire, without will, only an instrument 
of the way of the sky itself, an empty recipient used by it to quench 
the thirst of the prisoners. 


Asked if he received the sword, the wanderer declares that this 
gift has indeed been bestowed to him, without understanding the 
nature of this weapon of life and death. His host then demands 
a demonstration of his use of this sword, sticking out his own 
neck in front of him, with a deafening shout inviting him to strike 
without delay: “Khe!” He has taken a leap from language to 
silence, without abandoning his willingness to teach the visitor 
a lesson. Still blind to its meaning, the wanderer tries to drag 
the host back into the realm of words, with a reply he without 
a doubt thought to be clever and that would be appreciated by 
his audience: “The teacher’ s head has already fallen.” Hearing 
this poor demonstration of his swordsmanship, the teacher only 
replies with a loud laugh, showing him once again that words are 
not necessary to convey meaning. One who does not know where 
he comes from would nonetheless, unsurprisingly, not understand 
such a silent teaching, and thus would depart without any insight. 
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Recounting to other men of experience this encounter, he would 
be greeted with a stick, more fitting to such a student, incapable 
of being taught in silence, using subtility and inconspicuous signs. 
Like a beast, he is taught with a club, a tool bringing the one 
lost in the realm of thoughts swiftly back to the earth, the realm 
of the senses, with his pain telling him of his foolishness. Blows 
of a stick may nonetheless show the benevolence of the teacher, 
perhaps more than indifference, and more than offering a lesson 
that he knew would pass far over the head of the one receiving it. 
If he were to come to us, how would we greet such a man? Having 
been driven out, he may still be continuing his journey, ready to 
knock on our door, and what then? 


Case 111 —Dingzhou’ s “Blind Stick” — 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 75. 
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1 [@22) [hui li]: “the place where one met [someone else].” 


2 [J##] [qu bang]: “to hit someone with a stick unjustly” ; Jai [qu]: “bent” / “to 
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feel wronged.” 

3 [348] [zheng nai]: “to be helpless” / “what can [someone] do?” 
4 [#481 [shdo bing]: “the handle of a ladle.” 

5 [3474] [xido dé]: “it should be [like that].” 
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A monk came to Wujiu after having visited Master Dingzhou. 
Wujiu asked: “What is the difference between Dingzhou’ 
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s Dharma-way and the Dharma-way here?” The monk said: 
“No difference.” Wujiu said: “If there is no difference, go back 
to him!” and then hit him. The monk said: “The top end 
of a stick has an eye. One should not hit a man so hastily.” 
Wujiu said: “Today, I hit a man [who deserved it],” and he 
hit him three more times. The monk then went out. Wujiu 
said: “There is a man who deserves to eat a blind stick!” 
The monk turned and said: “What can I do, as the ladle 
handle is in your hand!” Wujiu said: “If you need it, this 
mountain-dwelling monk will give it back to you.” The monk 
approached him, snatched the stick from his hand, and hit 
him three times. Wujiu said: “Blind stick, blind stick!” The 
monk said: “Here is a man who deserves to eat it!” Wujiu 
said: “T have hit a lad too hastily!” The monk then made a 
deep bow. Wujiu said: “Master, is that all right for you?” 
The monk laughed loudly and left. Wujiu said: “It should 
be like that! It should be like that!” 


The way is riddled with traps and chasms, into which even the 
most well-traveled may fall. If one thinks that he knows the path, 
he falls. If one fails to know it, he falls. The pilgrim advances on 
this path, at his own pace, roaming the earth as the starry sky 
ineluctably turns, high above his head. When he arrives in a new 
land, encountering a new master, the reason for his coming may 
appear superfluous. Isn’ t the way found in front of one’ s eyes at 
all times, and even behind him? There is no difference between the 
way here and there. Why is the pilgrim wasting his time in useless 
peregrination then? Asking this very question means that one has 
already fallen into the trap. The way is the same here and there, 
so why distinguish the origin and the destination? There is no here 
and there outside of the mind. One may tell him to go back from 
whence he came if there is no difference, but he has never left and 
never arrived. He is a green leaf carried by the summer breeze, to 
the heights, to the horizon, and yet always on the way of the sky, 
perfectly one with it. Like a frog in a well, the one caught in the 
trap nonetheless fails to realize this, and even a thousand years 
inside it would not teach him what lies beyond the walls of this 
well. 
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Being called a master by others on a daily basis, one will be 
inevitably tempted to believe in the reality of such a pompous ti- 
tle. Exalted by followers, holding onto a walking staff, a symbol of 
authority, the tool of the man on the way and a weapon to bring 
back those who stray into the fold. Seeing a younger pilgrim on 
his earthly peregrination, the man caught in the mire of “here” 
and “there,” of “masters” and “disciples,” sees someone in need 
of his instruction, by the word or by the sword. He strikes the 
offending part of the pilgrim, a blow to the forehead, hoping to 
cause him to realize that such a journey was unnecessary, as what 
he seeks is here and now! It always was here and now. Passing a 
swift judgment, without knowing the mind of the opponent, it is 
nonetheless all too easy to get carried away and to assume culpa- 
bility without proper knowledge. If one thinks he has understood 
the one standing in front of him, he surely will be proven wrong. 
But if one remains attached to rights and wrongs, he also fails 
to perceive the essence of the way.?! Thinking he is winning, he 
loses. Thinking he is losing, he loses. When thinking ceases, and 
perception is given the front stage, then the clouds of the mind are 
cleared, and the light of the heavens can shine in all its splendor. 


The pilgrim may then boldly snatch the staff from the hands 
of the master, robbing him of his authority, and in turn strike his 
forehead, having seen him fall into the trap. He afterward extends 
the staff to him, allowing him to extract himself out of the mire. 
Each holds onto one end, and they playfully wrestle, embodying 
the way itself, without beginning nor end, without winner or loser, 
without master or disciple. The opposition plays with equality, 
with neither of them prevailing for long.°? This is how it should 
be! Playful combat, a ballet of life and death, heavy blows paired 
with deep bows, total blindness married with perfect clarity, a 


°lSee: Villalba, Dokusho. Hekiganroku. Crénicas del Acantilado Azul . 
Miraguano Ediciones. 1994. p114: “Vencer o ganar no es dificil. Lo dificil es 
realizar la Via sin vencer ni ganar, sin que haya ganador ni vencido.” 

°2See Yuanwu’ s preface on this case: “The sharp-edged treasure sword is 
always right in front of us. It has the power to kill men and the power to bring 
men back to life. It is here and there. It can both give and take away. If one 
wants to brandish it, he may do so. If one wants to lay it down, he may do so. 
But tell me, how it is when one no longer distinguishes ‘host’ and ‘guest,’ 
when one ceases to care of who asks and who replies.” Chinese original: | # 
SETS. TORETLAT. IRCA ARIE A. ZEW TEM. TR. A BEHERR. AE 
pet. ABOP RR. AEP. HUA RE. AAO. | , from: (HbR 
eal TS REMSE AEK). CBETA (Case 75). 
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seamless alternation of extremes, exactly like the wondrous display 
offered to each one of us in the heavenly vault, with clarity steadily 
battling with obscurity, day after day, year after year, with the two 
elegantly blended one into the other, never stagnating, constantly 
moving and yet the most stable of the things of our world. Let 
us now join them, releasing all notions of gain and loss, right and 
wrong, skillful or inept, and courageously leap over the trap in 
front of us as we read these lines, beholding the harmony of nature 
as we experience it, here and now. 


Case 112 —Did He Have The Eye? —i#F4 
IRA 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 76. 
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1 [#47] [you fen]: “to be destined to [something].” Here, by the law of Karmic 
retribution. 

2 [{2] [ja]: “together” / “alike.” 

3 [ae] [jin qf jr lai]: “to exhaust to the end this activity [of the mind].” #& 
[ji] can mean “activity” or “function” of the mind, and is also related to the notion 
of “opportunity.” It is often opposed to the notion of “use” (JH) or to “material 
things” (4+). For other uses of this word, see case 88, case 108, and case 168. See 
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Danxia asked a monk: “Where have you come from?” The 
monk answered: “From the foot of the mountain.” Danxia 
asked: “Have you eaten your meal?” The monk said: “Yes, I 
have eaten it.” Danxia said: “The one who brought the meal 
and gave it to you, did he have the eye?” The monk remained 
speechless. Changching asked Baofu: “Surely, it is when one 
is called by [the law of Karmic] retribution to repay acts of 
kindness that one brings meals and gives them to people to 
eat. Why would this one not have the eye?” Baofu said: “The 
one who serves and the one who receives, both are blind lads.” 
Changching said: “If one exhausts to the end this activity 
[of the mind], does he still remain blind, or not?” Baofu said: 
“Do you call me blind?” 


Behind the most familiar, the most mundane, may lie a door- 
way opening up a passage toward the infinite, the extraordinary. 
Where do you come from? This question, heard almost systemat- 
ically when we encounter a new face while we walk on the path of 
our life, is a great abyss. It is the heavens themselves, vast and 
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empty, sublime and unfathomable, the source and the destination 
of all that is.2* One’ s walk of life may be revealed by the answer 
given to the stranger, but one will never be sure, and to draw a 
line between the fool and the wise, the novice and the master, is 
to still be caught in the mire of the world. Where do we come 
from? A man of the world will naturally state the name of his 
home province or city, as his mind is focused on words, things of 
the world. A man whose horizon goes beyond the walls made of 
things by the hands and the mind of man may offer a more la- 
cunary answer, one that avoids drawing a sharp line between the 
“here” and “there,” one that refrains from cutting out the seam- 
less whole formed by all that is into neat little pieces, arbitrarily 
drawn, existing only in the mind: “I come from the foot of the 
mountain.” This mountain has no name. It is not a thing of the 
world, but rather the whole of the earth itself.°4 We stand at the 
foot of countless mountains at this very moment, as this descrip- 
tion fits the entirety of the dry land. There is no coming and 
going, and there is no source and destination, only here and now, 
extended to the confines of the earth and the sky, and to the most 
remote past and the most distant future. It may nonetheless also 
simply mean: “From this mountain, over there!” and one would 
never be able to tell for sure. The mind of the one standing in 
front of us forever remains a mystery, an impenetrable sea, which 
may be as shallow as a fingertip or as deep as the sky itself. 


When two mirrors face each other, perfectly aligned, they will 
see an infinite depth in front of them, failing to distinguish the 
self from the other, depth and shallowness. When two men of the 
way discuss with one another, they play with the extremes, in the 
deep as well as in the shallows, blurring the line between them, 
not abiding anywhere for long. They, in turn, exalt foolishness 
and trample on wisdom. They crawl upon the ground to feel one 
with the stars, and they soar into the highest sky to embrace the 
earth. They see the whole in the most insignificant part, as if they 
entered into a doorway, and then they see the whole vanish in a 
puff of smoke, leaving no-thing in its stead, and then their eye is 
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“See: Villalba, Dokusho. Hekiganroku. Crénicas del Acantilado Azul . 
Miraguano Ediciones. 1994. p115: “ ‘Del pie de la montafia.’ Esto es como 
decir: ‘Del planeta Tierra.’ ” 
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opened, an eye whose pupil is the sun itself, watching the earth, 
feeding the tree of life with its radiance, allowing it to grow toward 
the heavens. 


When the eye is opened, the essence of all things becomes 
visible at all times. A meal is brought to you, and you see in it 
the living things sacrificed so that the intricate machinery of our 
mortal body may continue its activity for a little while longer, or 
the rain that watered their growth, as it was weaved together with 
the brilliance of our star to edify the substance of these nutritious 
plants. You see the stardust of which these plants were made, the 
depths of space from whence they came, and the unfolding of the 
heavens that they witnessed. You see that there is no-thing in 
front of you and that things are an illusion of the mind, without 
this representing a denial of the reality of the wondrous ballet 
of the heavens unfolded in front of your eyes. This eye sees the 
truth of being, with perfect clarity, but this also means that it is 
completely blind. It is blind to all things. It sees no-thing, not 
even no-thing-ness itself. There is no “you” and “I,” no one 
that sees and nothing to be seen, only the eye looking at itself, 
observing the great and sublime void. 


Case 113 —AIl Sounds Are The Sound Of 
The Buddha —— WEE he 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 79. 
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4, 2B. | RE B: [eo] Ha: RATE 


tou li dé ma tou zi bian da 
FARES. | fe HEFT. 


1 [RYE] [tin fei ming sheng]: “the sound of a fart” ; Composed of & [ttn], 
variant of [AK “a small pig” / “bottom” / “rump” ; jh [fei]: “to boil” / “to be 
noisy” / “to be tumultuous” ; Msi: (S: "37%) [ming sheng]: “a sound.” 

2 Cie] [cu]: variant of f / #1 [ct]: “vulgar words” / “coarse language.” 

3 [4aae) S: (2418) [xi yi]: “to speak with a low voice.” 
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[FE] 


A monk asked Touzi: “ ‘All sounds are the sound of the 
Buddha.’ Is it true or not?” Touzi said: “It is true.” The 
monk said: “Master, don’ t fart around so loudly!” Touzi 
then hit him. He asked again: “‘Loudly uttered coarse words 
and delicately murmured phrases, they all return to the first 
principle.’ Is this true or not?” Touzi said: “It is true.” The 
monk said: “What if one were to call the master a donkey, 
what then?” Touzi then hit him. 


When one’s hand strikes a bell with a hammer, this movement 
began at the very inception of the universe. Eons of revolutions 
of our galaxy were involved in its preparation, with the entirety of 
the heavens playing their part in it, until all elements converged, 
with the totality of the life of our bloodline, up to the first spark 
of life that miraculously bewitched the dead earth, pointing to 
this precise instant. When the metal is struck and it imparts the 
tremor seizing it to the air, its voice resounds throughout the sky, 
slowly fading away, but never completely disappearing, with no 
one able to tell when it stops and until what point can it be heard. 
Each noise resounding in our ears, each growl uttered by a beast, 
or each word pronounced by a man is also a note played by the way 
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of the sky itself, and we are all its instrument. There is no frontier 
between sounds and the commotion of the heavens, between voices 
and the bustling of the world. There is only the great whirlwind of 
the skies, without beginning nor end, without parts nor eras. Only 
within the walls of man’ s world are things separated between the 
elevated and the lowly, the noble and the vulgar, the fitting and 
the inappropriate. 


Therefore, may one dare to say that it is true that all sounds 
are the voice of the essence of being? The answer should be a 
resounding “yes,” one that shatters all doubt and destroys the very 
distinction between what “is” and what “is not,” between truth 
and illusion.?> Upon the earth and in the heavens, the crystalline 
purity of the sound of the temple bell is no different than a fart. 
To be a man of the way is nonetheless to be more than a rock or a 
cloud, permanently engulfed and abiding in no-thing-ness, outside 
of the walls of the world. It is to be a bridge between world and 
earth, between things and no-thing-ness, intimate with both but 
abiding in neither, playing with them without being attached or 
captured by them. Paying no attention to the order of the world, 
one may be tempted to deliberately provoke those attached to it, 
such as by loudly farting in the temple hall or insulting an elder. 
This would nonetheless not be a mark of one’ s liberation from the 
yoke of the world, of one’ s freedom from attachment to things. 
On the contrary, being amused by such a childish behavior only 
demonstrates one’ s nature as a slave to the world, a servant of 
its things. He is then only a slave who wrestles against his chains, 
battling against the order of the world, rather than simply letting 
go of the chains and releasing his grip upon this world.2° One 


°See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Hekiganroku (Blue Cliff Record) [Unpublished 
manuscript] : “Here is a monk asking Touzi if all the sounds in the world 
are truly the voice of the Buddha. Touzi’ s answer, ‘Right,’ transcends all 
distinctions of difference and equality. Touzi speaks while observing the living 
fact. In this respect, his answer is the same as Zhaozhou’ s Mu.” Original 
Japanese: [SH OBIis HICHEL OE CAZILH OD ECARD. REFORMS LY 
ABeHRDTR Sy, BINS THI CL RF [2] O- FC -YOA MR 
talib Yok pses. sft O. DRL Y.J| From: WHE. (He 
424208 1 #22) . [Unpublished manuscript] (The wording of the “official” 
translation differs significantly from the original text). 

°6See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Hekiganroku (Blue Cliff Record) [Unpublished 
manuscript]: “To say that all sounds are the voice of the Buddha is to speak 
from the standpoint of the essential world. But the essential and phenomenal 
are actually one and the same. In the phenomenal there is distinction. There 
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who sees the essence of the skies does not feel compelled to rebel 
against the order of the world. He goes with its flow, accompanying 
it without thought and without will, letting his hand be guided by 
the sounds echoing through the air, the stick in his hand striking 
the temple bell when the assembly should congregate, and hitting 
the forehead of the fool when a torrent of thoughts is overwhelming 
his feeble mind, in hope that the sound produced by it would wake 
him up, dispelling the illusions that hold sway over him. 


Case 114 —Linji’ s “Blind Donkey” —fi 
Pe Si 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 13. 


CH] 
ju lin ji jia@ng shi mié zhit sadn shéng wi qidn hud hou 
zs ° kf BS IRE AN YR 0 : Hag? — =e Fiethig ’ 
bu dé mié qué wi a fa yan cang shéng yun r= gin mié que hé 
ANF BANE IE TAR GBs | >A zs: | SBCA A 
shangzhéng fa yan cdng yun ha ydu rén wen rt zuo me shéng dui 
MiIEVEAR IL. | BR ze: ere 
shéng bian he ji ytn shéi zhi wi zhéng fa yan cdangxidng zhé xia lt 


are Vp y Hs Yee 
HE EM. BR a: [aR * Be IEVS AR BL Ides AE 

bian mié que 

TEA o | 

1 [ANH S: (AVR) [shi mie]: “the death of monk.” 

2 (18) S: (8) [zhu]: “to exhort” / “to urge.” 

3 TIEVEIR ee) S: LIEVEIR RK] [zheng fa yan cdng]: “the treasury of the eye of the 

true Dharma.” It refers to the whole teaching of Buddhism (iE). It is the eye that 

illuminates the entirety of the heavens, and the storehouse that contains everything. 

According to the Buddhist scriptures, the Buddha gave the treasury of the eye of the 

true Dharma to his disciple Kasgyapa (iil## [Jia shé]), marking the beginning of the 

transmission “from heart to heart” of the teaching. 

4 (HERI) S: (HERI) [shéi zhi]: “who would have thought.” 


are things that we must say to our superiors as well as things that we must 
avoid saying out of respect. Otherwise, everything descends into a state of 
‘bad equality.’ It’ s all right to say that there are essentially no distinctions 
but we must never forget this aspect of the phenomenal.” Original Japanese: 
Po CDEC ZEROS ECGRATOKFT. “YORI ARE EME ADOL FD 
BHICET. HROMAMSASETYTY ECRMMHS. ALDACHL 
THAD TERS DARD HEL. SIN EAKE HT. MMT SALE 
BROW. FACE E Mild BPS S PSPS RUI NE ORARO 
teen COVER.) From: wHete. (a Hs LL eZ). [Unpublished 
manuscript]. 
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[FE] 


When Linji was about to die, he exhorted [his heir] San- 
sheng: “After my passing, do not destroy my treasury of the 
eye of the true Dharma.” ! Sansheng said: “How would one 
dare to destroy the Master’ s treasury of the eye of the true 
Dharma?” Linji said: “Suddenly someone asks you [about it], 
what will your answer be?” Sansheng immediately shouted: 
“Khe!” Linji said: “Who would have thought! My treasury 
of the eye of the true Dharma has been destroyed by this blind 
donkey!” 


1 “The treasury of the eye of the true Dharma” : See note 3 of the Chinese text. 


As soon as he is thrown into the world, an infant is offered 
things, and he accumulates them year after year as his body grows 
in strength and his intellect is sharpened with the grindstone of 
experience. He diligently orders these things and with them, he 
builds up a home into which he will abide for the rest of his life. 
Even those who have taken upon themselves the daunting task of 
unveiling the way of the sky make a sanctuary of their holy things, 
a treasury of insights into the essence of the heavens, replete with 
lofty towers of letters and massive fortresses of words and images, 
describing the sky while veiling it further by obstructing the view of 
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its inhabitant. So pervasive, and so familiar, these treasures come 
to replace what they represent. He considers that these things are 
the truth of the skies itself, rather than a mere instrument built 
to guide his eyes toward it. He holds the power to topple these 
towers of signs, but he is utterly impotent to move the smallest 
celestial wheel by the most minute increment.” He can edify or 
raze his world to its foundation, but he is a mere grain of sand on 
an immense shore in the heavens, without control over its whole, 
without significant influence. 


When one has perceived the absolute vacuity of the world, 
the pernicious falsehood of the lofty towers of letters and the deep 
lakes of ink, he lets them go without a trace of regret and dispels all 
delusions with a resounding shout that shakes the earth and echoes 
throughout the heavens: “Khe!” This wave passing through the 
air vigorously washes away all the ink of the world. It wets and 
dissolves away the sky-high piles of books, leaving only crystal- 
clear waters reflecting the azure summer sky. When the great wave 
has passed, remnants of the world emerge, soaked to their core. 
The letters are legible but faded and blurred, pieces of the world 
inextricably merged with the earth, a harmonious blending of both 
realms, belonging to both and neither of them. This deafening 
shout comes when the power of the things of the world has been 
exhausted, but when it is the body itself that has exhausted its 
strengths, and the time to return to the earth gets closer, comes the 
moment to pass on this weapon piercing the ears and the minds. 


But how can one transmit something that cannot be pos- 
sessed? How to pass on something that cannot be seized? As 
life itself, which emerges through direct and deeply intimate con- 
tact between parents, the heavenly fire that burns through one’ 
s world to reveal the heavenly vault is propagated through direct 
exposure. It may take a single day or a lifetime, depending on 
the nature of the soil upon which the ember is placed, but con- 
tact with the flame ignites what it touches, allowing it to spread 
further, through the earth and through the turns of the heavenly 


°7See Wansong’ s comment on this case: “Actually, this thing, it does not 
increase even when a thousand Buddhas appear in the world, and even when a 
thousand saints pass away, it does not decrease. How would Sansheng be able 
to cause it to flourish or to die out?” Chinese original: [Ft#ttb3!. fib Hitt 
ANS. PALA A il. a SS REAR. |, from: CARRE AGP BA it 
MATT GEA ESE). CBETA (Case 13). 
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wheels. 


Someone who has seen the nature of the heavens then behaves 
like the heavens themselves, embracing its harmonious display. He 
is ever-changing, and yet of a perfect regularity. He is ungraspable 
and its depth cannot be assessed with the eyes or a voice. He is the 
all-seeing eye that sees nothing, not even itself, the treasury emp- 
tied entirely by the great wave. With a mind clear of all thought, 
as simple as the one of a donkey, and eyes plunged in absolute 
brightness, blind to all things, he becomes a blazing ember, ready 
to, in turn, ignite those with whom he would enter into contact. 
His tongue will make waves, stirring up the air, but he will not dis- 
tinguish compliments from rebukes, words of edification and words 
of destruction.°* No one will be able to be sure of what goes on 
between his ears, behind his eyes, as it cannot be seen nor heard, 
like the essence of the sky itself. 


Case 115 —Attendant Kuo Offers Tea —)§f 
(aplues 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 14. 
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“Téo han fang shi pié di shan you xia qt 


ERT I oe? th. | 8 tl MAKE. 


1 [31 S: Cc) [chi]: “an imperial decree.” 

2 [ASHERS1: “a flying dragon-horse.” This can refer to a mythical beast or to an 
exceptionally fast horse. 

3 [BK] [bd]: “lame” / “crippled.” 

4 (46) S: (#4) [bie]: variant of *& [bie]: “a freshwater soft-shelled turtle.” 


°8See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Shéyéroku (Book of Equanimity) [Unpublished 
manuscript] : “What does ‘blind donkey’ mean? It means there are no 
thoughts or concepts in his head. All thoughts in your head must disappear 
completely.” 
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5 [7748] [fang shi]: used to refer to the fact that something just happened, like the 
modern Chinese: 447°, 777 
6 [ith] [pie di]: “suddenly.” 
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[FE] 


Attendant Kuo asked Deshan: “Where have all the saints 
of the past gone?” Deshan said: “What? What?” Kuo said: 
“A command was given for a horse flying like a dragon [to 
appear], and it is a crippled tortoise that comes!” Deshan 
then took his leave. The next day, when Deshan came out of 
the bath, Kuo served him tea. Deshan [gently] stroked Kuo’ 
s back a little. Kuo said: “This old fellow, he just now finally 
begins [to understand]!” Again, Deshan took his leave. 


Someone may stand still on the path for an entire lifetime, 
while a child may advance rapidly, disappearing beyond the hori- 
zon of the standing man in a fraction of his existence. When the 
old encounters the young, he will tend to presume a greater fa- 
miliarity with the way on his part. After so many years of effort, 
it would seem natural that he would know more than one who 
has barely started! To open up one’ s eyes nonetheless demands 
absolutely no effort. To see the way of the sky requires neither a 
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lengthy journey nor a formidable resilience. One only needs to per- 
ceive what is there at all times, everywhere, just as it is, no more 
no less. It only takes one step to climb on the top of the world 
and see the raw splendor of the heavens beyond its high walls, the 
absolute void, total no-thing-ness shown as an incomparable and 
immense display, a splendid swirling of forms and colors, perceived 
as a totality, without any distinction between forms and colors. 


When the young man of the way meets the elder, the former 
may nonetheless respect the natural order of this world to which he 
is not attached, but with which he nonetheless remains in harmony. 
Without a thought, without any hint of reflection, he expresses his 
deference to this man greeting him like a son. As soon as he opens 
his mouth, the old man makes a fool of himself, as he asks: “Where 
have all the saints of the past gone?” There are no saints under 
the heavens, nor any profane person. Those who were here in the 
past remain here now. They are the industrious bees tasting the 
succulent nectar of the summer flowers, and the blades of fresh 
grass elegantly dancing with the breeze. They are here, as there 
is no other place where they could be. Their teachings can still be 
heard echoing in the air, if one listens attentively enough. What 
answer can be given to such words? Perhaps one that attempts 
to bring back the one lost in the lofty clouds of the world to the 
earth down below, making use of a word that can encompass the 
entirety of the heavens and what they contain: “What? What?” 
The answer is itself a question, wrapping the discussion around 
like a snake biting its own tail, forming a complete circle, without 
beginning nor end, like the sky itself. This word may point out 
the sum of all the illusions mentioned by the elder, these clouds 
that obscure his mind, or it may equally designate the entirety of 
all that is, the “here” and “now” extended to the confines of 
the heavens, space and time. It nonetheless takes a dweller of the 
earth, gazing at the naked sky rather than observing the products 
of the imagination of men, to recognize the depth of this seemingly 
rudimentary answer. 


To a man of the world, the truth of the sky appears as fool- 
ish, too plain and simple to embody the essence of all that is. He 
expects the truth to be manifested as a conspicuous display in the 
celestial vault, a majestic stallion flying like a dragon, making it 
appear as clear as the day. Seeing it come to him in the form of a 
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crippled tortoise, he dismisses it without batting an eye, promptly 
returning to his lofty clouds where he confidently seeks enlighten- 
ment. Seeing that his benevolent words fell into a deaf ear, the 
young therefore attempts another way to show him no-thing-ness 
itself, by letting him hear the sound of silence, seeing a closed 
mouth that speaks wonders. 


To make silence one’s home is a first step. It is putting oneself 
in front of the door opened toward the essence of the heavens 
themselves. When one no longer needs words and letters to express 
his benevolence toward others, he unlocks this door and stands on 
the threshold, ready to open it. Seeing the elder approaching him 
with a relaxed face and a teapot in his hand, the young lad is 
pleased to see the old man offer him a cup of the liquid of life 
infused with the perfumed fruits of the earth, without any word 
uttered, seeing in this a beginning of an appropriation of silence, 
and of the language of the earth, one that uses the hands rather 
than the tongue. He therefore acknowledges this insight with a 
gentle stroke on his back, but the elder then opens his mouth, 
demonstrating that one can never be too sure of one’ s intention, 
and of the content of one’s mind, as he uttered these words: “This 
old fellow now finally begins to understand!” The young man failed 
in his modest attempt to teach the elder, but his lesson is not in 
vain, as he teaches us right now how to embrace the order of the 
world, respecting its hierarchies, but likewise instructs us to use 
the tools of the world to try to guide others toward a revelation of 
the way of the sky.®? 


Case 116 —Yangshan Points To Snow —‘iI 
Me 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 26. 


CH] 


°°See Wansong preface on this case: “At times, a cotton ball inside a piece of 
iron. At times, a hard stone inside a brocade. Using what is hard to overpower 
what is weak, this is in the order of things. When one encounters what is BLrOng 
es he is weak, what happens then?” Chinese original: [ @ F245 EF 

RSE A DABIIYRIEH Wie. KESREU SSS Hay. | , from: (BRA Aa BR a 
VLAN eg OH TH GEA ESR). CBETA (Case 14). 
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Yangshan pointed to a snow lion! and said: “Is there any 
[color] that goes beyond this color?” Yunmen [heard of this 
question and] said: “At that time, one would have helped 
and knocked it over.” Xuedou [in turn, hearing of this reply,] 
said: “[this one] only knows how to knock it over, but not 
how to raise it up.” 


1 “A snow lion” : Usually interpreted to mean a statue of a lion covered with snow. 


When the bright season comes and the earth is abundantly 
flooded with heavenly fire while life unrestrainedly sprouts out of 
the earth, the eyes of man feast on a seemingly infinite harvest of 
hues and shapes, vividly painted flowers, emerald leaves dancing 
together with golden ears of wheat, under the clear azure dome 
encompassing our planet. The summer is when the world shines 
and all things are exposed, in their differences, standing in contrast 
with each other. 


At the other end of the celestial wheel marking the passing of 
the years, winter is the season when contrasts fade away, when the 
bright colors are washed away by the rain and the winds, with the 
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trees stripped of their delicate coat of leaves, the penumbrous sky 
veiled in woolly clouds, and the world and the earth equally cov- 
ered with a blanket of white snow. The snow gently descending 
from the heavens conceals the earth and the world, thereby re- 
vealing the essence of the all-encompassing realm above them. It 
covers all things with light, the grass and the statues alike, softly 
erasing the lines demarcating these things. The icy flakes form 
bridges between all things, highlighting their unicity, displaying 
their shared essence to the man beholding this winter scenery. 
The earth and the sky become hardly distinguishable, and all that 
is seen is brightness, with only vague contours faintly standing out 
of the whole, traces of the world under this frigid but nonethe- 
less wondrous canopy. The uniformity and purity of this porcelain 
landscape become a source of blindness to the one losing himself 
in it. The last color, the radiant whiteness, then disappears, and 
no colors are left, representing the last disappearance, after the re- 
treat of all things into concealment. Nothing remains to be seen. 


The alluring purity of the snowy blanket covering the earth 
and the world may nonetheless also reveal itself to hide a deep 
chasm into which one may easily fall and find himself trapped. 
Blind to all contrasts and all things, forgetting himself in the great 
void while failing to remember that he is a son of the earth and 
the world, he is in danger of himself becoming a mere statue, a 
dead thing, forever immobile and blind.!°° Abiding in blindness, 
in no-thing-ness, one loses his humanity, and he is unable to guide 
others on the path of liberation from the pernicious delusions of 
the world. Attached to indiscrimination, he soils the pristine blan- 
ket of snow, and once again becomes ensnared by illusions. This 
is when someone suddenly appears and knocks the snow-covered 
statue over, causing its rocky skin to be exposed to the eyes of the 
bewildered onlookers. The spell has been broken with a swift blow. 
The blanket of light has been violently rent, and the world under- 


See: Roloff, Dietrich. Cong-Rong-Lu -Aufzeichnungen aus der Klause der 
Gelassenheit: Die 100 Kéan des Shéyéroku. Windpferd Verlagsgesellschaft 
mbH, 2008. p133: ,,’Ware ich damals dabei gewesen, ich hatte ihn (den Lowen) 
sogleich mit umgestoBen!’ .... es Yang-shan (und mit ihm Yun-men) darum 
geht, seine Monche aus der Verhaftung an etwas zu befreien, das sich in der 
Farbe Weif symbolisiert. Und das ist - nicht der Dharmakaya, sondern eine 
bestimmte Einstellung zu ihm, namlich sich in der Einténigkeit der Grofen 
Leere, in der Stille und ,Reinheit’ des Nichts gleichsam hauslich einzurichten, 
um weiterer ,Befleckung’ durch weltliches Tun fiir immer zu entgehen.” 
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neath once again appears, a contrast between light and darkness, 
the void and the thing. The observer who lost himself in no-thing- 
ness is suddenly brought back to the world, saved from the snare, 
shown that he should not abide anywhere, even in the place where 
there is not a single thing. 


To bring back someone to the world is nonetheless easier than 
to guide someone out of it. The statue that has been knocked 
down could soon also become a trap, if it becomes the object of 
an attachment. The return of contrasts implies a return of the 
dangers of the world, its sneaky cohort of illusions. The man of 
the way does not abide in indiscrimination, nor does he dwell in 
the realm of contrasts between things. The statue must be raised, 
and one must patiently wait for the heavens to once again perform 
their wondrous work of concealment of the things of the world, 
revealing the essence of the heavens, no-thing-ness itself. There 
is no end to this path, as there is no beginning. A pulsing heart, 
a leaping grasshopper, a sun rising and falling daily, this is what 
this is about. 


Case 117 —Yunmen’ s “White And 
Black” —2ZFJAS 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 40. 
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1 [AGE SE Eth] [nén me bié mou jid zai chi yé]: “if understood like this, this 
one (i.e. “I” ) may have been [too] late.” 

2 [A] [hdu bai]: Refers to a famous story of the time, in which the thief Marquis 
White is outsmarted by Marquise Black, another thief. The story is as follows: “There 
was a man named Marquis White in Fujian, who was good at tricking people, and 
was hated and feared by the people in all the surrounding villages, and no one dared 
to defy him. One day, he met a woman, Marquise Black, on the road. She stood 
by the well, pretending to have lost something. Marquis White asked her what she 
was doing. Marquise Black said: ‘Unfortunately, I have dropped my earrings into 
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the well. They are worth about one hundred taels of gold. If anyone can pick them 
out, I will share half of them as a token of my appreciation. Wouldn’ t you like to 
do this?’ Marquis White pondered for a long time before he came up with an idea 
and said, ‘You, a woman, have lost your earrings, so if you pick them out you must 
then give me half of them, or I will not give them to you.’ So, she promised him 
that she would. Marquis White then took off his clothes, left them by the well, and 
then went down the well. When Marquise Black reckoned that Marquis White had 
reached the surface of the well, she carried off all Marquise Black’ s clothes, leaving 
him helpless, not knowing where to go. So nowadays Fujianese people refer to those 
who count on each other using this proverb: ‘I am like Marquis White, and he is 
more like Marquise Black.’” (See: THA fe» BSPAVUR, MEM MRZ, FB 
BU. A, TRA, BOS, Pea. APMIS. REI “ASERAEIRSE, 
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Yunmen asked Qianfeng: “May one ask the Master for 
an answer?” Qianfeng said: “Have you reached the old monk 
or not?” Yunmen said: “If so, this monk may have been [too] 
late.” Qianfeng said: “Is that so? Is that so?” Yunmen said: 
“T thought Marquis White! [was here], but I realize that here 


1” 


is Marquise Black! 


1 “Marquis White” : See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


When the bridge leading the man of the world to no-thing-ness 
has been built, and one finds himself going back and forth between 
the two shores, he may rob others blind of all their possessions, and 
cast these down into the bottomless abyss, letting them disappear 
into the void. When two robbers who possess nothing suddenly 
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face each other, their skills can then be displayed to their full 
extent. 


To embrace the way of the sky is to become a stone skip- 
ping upon the waters, swiftly moving, laying low, on the surface 
between the water and the sky. If it becomes immobile, it with- 
out delay succumbs to the omnipresent pull of the earth, sinking 
to the depths, with the unique majesty of the heavens becoming 
increasingly difficult to perceive. To such a man, each thing of 
the world that he uses is a red-hot piece of metal thrown into his 
hands. It must be swiftly passed on or thrown away to avoid being 
destroyed by its incandescence. Words are like sharpened blades 
without handles. They can cut right through the illusions of the 
world, but if they are held on too tightly, they will cut through 
one’ s finger just as efficiently. Therefore, those who see the sky 
through the things of the world know how to play with these po- 
tent weapons, subverting the foundations of the man-made realm. 
With them, the answer may come before the question, or questions 
may be answered with other questions, as a refusal to determine 
a definite answer, one that would put an end to the dialogue, and 
cause them to both sink into the depths of the mire of determinacy, 
which is a perilous swamp of illusions. 


From another point of view, the question does not need to be 
asked because there is only one possible question and one possible 
answer. They do not need to hear the question nor the answer, but 
neither are they scared to throw them into the air, letting them 
go freely, without keeping them to themselves. Their words may 
appear absurd or trivial, but one should hear them as more than 
mere things of the world. They are waves stirred up in the air, 
interfering with one another, merged and propagated throughout 
the heavens, a single sound, a unique note, reverberated, passing 
through the heart of men and the clouds above the earth, bringing 
them together. There is nothing to ask and nothing to answer, 
only no-thing.!°! They thus play with sounds heavily laden with 
meaning, earth woven together with the world, offered to the sky. 
If one takes these words seriously, one would be mistaken. The 
words are without importance to them, as light as a feather, but 


0lSee: Yamada, Kou’ un, Shéyéroku (Book of Equanimity) [Unpublished 
manuscript]: “It’ s rather strange to ask for an answer without having posed 
a question. In the essential world, there is no asking or answering. There is 
nothing to ask and nothing to answer.” 
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they reveal the state of mind of those uttering them, and the har- 
monious play between those entering the dialogue is a sign that a 
resonance occurs between them, with two minds that are empty of 
things, throwing back what is offered to them immediately, as they 
do not need to grasp or possess anything, for they have no-thing, 
and are no-thing, and thus they let the men of the world try to 
determine truths, to win over their opponent, or to gain posses- 
sion of riches. When they rob others, it is only to show them their 
nakedness, their true nature, usually concealed by the vestments 
or jewelry covering their body and clouding their mind. Under- 
neath these things, there is no color, no value, only no-thing-ness, 
the heavens themselves. 


Case 118 —Luopu’ s End Was 
Approaching —if iH hia 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 41. 
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1 [8] [geng]: “to change.” 

2 [SEF Me pe ACA Ali] [mou jid wt shi zhé zhi dui hé shang]: “this one is unable 
to reply appropriately.” It literally means “This one is a master without [a useful] 
servant who could reply to him.” 

3 [A] S: VAR] [you lai]: “already.” 

(#] S: (£2) [bm]: (grammatical) “object” ; = [zht]: (grammatical) “subject.” 
[4] [hé]: old variant of  [hé]: “fully” / “entirely.” 

CHE] S: [4] [zhao]: “to row.” 

(38%) [qing bo]: “a clear stream of water.” 

(4E391 S: (4E571 [ta ldo]: “a useless effort.” 
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[FE] 


When Luopu’ s end was approaching, he addressed his 
congregation and said: “Today there is something I need to 
ask you all. If you say: ‘it isso,’ it is like putting another head 
on top of your own. If you say: ‘it is not so,’ it is like looking 
for life by cutting off your head.” At that moment, the head 
monk said: “The green mountain always lifts up its legs; In 
the daylight, one has no need to carry a lantern.” Luopu said: 
“What time is this to utter such a saying?” Yancong, a senior 
monk, stepped forward and said: “Besides going on these 
two paths, please, Master, do not ask [for something more].” 
Luopu said: “Youre not there yet. Give another reply.” 
Yancong said: “This one is unable to reply appropriately.” 
Luopu said: “I don’t care whether or not you can say it fully.” 
Yancong said: “This one is helpless and has no answer to give 
to the Master.” That evening, Luopu called Yancong to him 
and said: “What you answered today already had something 
[satisfactory] in it. It well fits with what our late master said: 
‘There are no things® before the eyes, and yet meaning is found 
before the eyes. ‘It’ is not the thing before the eyes, and ‘it 
is not found within the reach of eyes and ears.’ In this quote, 
which phrase is the object? Which phrase is the subject? If 
you can pick them out, I will transmit the bowl and the robe! 
to you.” Yancong said: “I don’ t understand.” Luopu said: 
“You can understand it fully.” Genjo said: “I really don’ 
t understand.” Luopu shouted a ‘khe!’ and said: “Alas! 
Alas!” A monk asked: “What is the venerable master trying 
to say?” Luopu said: “The boat of compassion is not rowed 
over clear waves. It is futile to release wooden geese down a 
precipitous gorge.” ? 


1 “The robe” : Literally “the bag.” 
2 “To release wooden geese down a precipitous gorge” : The wooden geese were used 
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to prevent collisions where visibility was low, such as when passing through serpentine 
gorges. They warned ships downstream of the presence of another ship. 


When the time comes to breathe the last breath and let go of 
the fire of life itself, knowing that this is not an end, just as one’ s 
birth was not a beginning, this fire can be passed on like a blazing 
torch offered to someone who will need it to light up the path in 
front of the next generation. But among a throng of people, how 
does one find someone worthy of this fire, someone apt to guide 
others and not lead them astray? The dying master presents them 
a question, a trial by words, one that is both the simplest and the 
hardest to pass, a perfect assessment of one’ s relationship with 
the way of the sky itself: “Tell us all: is it so, or is it not so?” 
They are given the choice between death by drowning or by fire. 
If one says that “it is so,” he is caught in the trap of baseless 
affirmation and imprudent determinacy. If one says that “it is 
not so,” he is ensnared in the pit of blind denial and ungrounded 
assertion. Given the choice between two things of the world, one 
is nonetheless not condemned to choose either. When the eye is 
opened, they both appear as mere illusions occulting the sublime 
truth of the sky that shines behind them. It is by clearing the 
space in front of one’ s eye of all things that it may appear, as 
the bright torch that will someday be brought into the heart of 
the world, into the mind of all men, enlightening them all, igniting 
all things until they are turned to dust, scattered by the winds, 
spreading like a wildfire that engulfs the entirety of the land. 


It is easy for the followers to see the trap and the snare, and 
they thus refrain from picking and choosing. To offer a pertinent 
answer is nonetheless another matter. They are all at the foot 
of the immense mountain encompassing the entire earth, carried 
on the way, always moving around our star, perpetually changing, 
and nothing they do will affect its course by more than a hair- 
breadth. They are all standing under the sky illuminated by the 
great luminary of the day, and therefore the modest flame that 
they carry with them is insignificant compared to the heavenly ra- 
diance. Whatever they say or do, whatever they choose or reject, 
“it” willremain as “it” isandas “it” should be. The two paths 
in front of them are but a mirage, caused by the fieriness of the 
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luminary illuminating their world, but their eyes are still dazzled 
by the light, and thus they have yet to find their way. 


Os 


If they are to see “it,” they must first see the nature of the 
things in front of their eyes, see that these things emerged out 
of no-thing-ness and were laden with meaning to become things 
of their world, without nonetheless changing their essence. “It” 
lies beyond the appearance, beyond the thing, and yet “it” is 
no different than them. The only difference is that these things 
became objects of our attention, with us becoming the subjects 
of such attention. As soon as the opposition between subject and 
object arises out of no-thing-ness, “it” becomes concealed by the 
objects found in front of our eyes, retreating beyond the reach of 
our senses, until we cause the collapse of the object into the subject, 
the subject into the object, once again unveiling the underlying 
essence of all that is. 


An appropriate answer to the question thus is one that breaks 
the spell causing man to see two different paths, whereas there is 
no choice, only the way of the sky itself. It may be the first word 
uttered by mankind, the foundation stone of his world, the great 
shout that means everything and nothing, incarnating into the air 
the innermost feeling overwhelming his heart, which he cannot put 
into words. If the master nonetheless stands among a throng of 
dwellers of the world who have yet to contemplate the purity of the 
heavens, he may only be given silence to hear, much to his despair. 
But one who has been consumed by the great fire and turned to 
ashes carried to the highest skies by the delicate hands of the winds 
will nonetheless not worry of the destiny of the fire that remains 
upon the earth, for he knows that it is futile to attempt to steer 
the great vessel carried upon the way of the sky. The fire may be 
reduced to the faintest spark for entire eons, and yet suddenly be 
fanned once again into a brazier that will burn the world to its 
foundation and clear out the view obscured by its walls, letting 
the celestial radiance suddenly flood the eyes of a new generation 
of men, with everything being as it should, and no-thing being at 
the center of “it” all. 
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Case 119 —Mishi And The White Rabbit 
— 35 Fi A oe 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 56. 
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2 [{@] [jun]: “excellent.” 
3 [F£4H] [bai xiang]: “to be appointed prime minister.” 
4 [FEAR] S: [A440] [jt dai]: “for several generations.” 
5 [ 42S: (42) [zan ying]: “crown ornaments.” A metaphor for something precious. 
6 [8] [bd]: “to be insignificant” / “weak.” 
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As Uncle! Mishi and Dongshan were walking together, 
they saw a white rabbit run by in front of them. Mishi said: 
“An excellent one!” Dongshan said: “In what way?” Mishi 
said: “It is just like being appointed prime minister and 
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wearing white clothes.” ' Dongshan said: “Such a great man, 
so advanced in age, and still saying something like that...” 
Mishi said: “Then how about you?” Dongshan said: “A 
great house through generations, but for now at least, it has 
fallen and become insignificant.” 


1 “Uncle” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 
2 “White clothes,” that is, clothes worn by commoners. 


Overjoyed by one’ s liberation from the noose of the trapper, 
and speedily running through the grasses, it is easy to fall into 
a pit. One must then wait to be extracted from it by another 
human being, not knowing whether he will be greeted with a warm 
embrace or with a knife. If one has succeeded in stripping himself 
of the burden of the things of the world, but holds on tightly to the 
last thing that remains, it is as if he was back where he started. 
One must learn to let go, but also not to let this “letting go” itself 
become an object, a thing of the world, cherished and possessed. 
He must let go of “letting go” itself, throwing no-thing-ness itself 
into the deepest oblivion. 


Leisurely strolling through the countryside on a sunny sum- 
mer day, a man and his companion witness the passing of a white 
rabbit through a meadow, while countless industrious bees harvest 
the flower’ s suculant gifts to make honey and insects are busy- 
ing themselves to collect what they need to feed their young. The 
branches of the trees, heavily laden with juicy fruits, are balanced 
by torrid winds, as the rays of the radiant star feed with its gilded 
light the emerald leaves covering them. Contemplating this ex- 
tremely ordinary and yet sublime scenery, one of the men lets out 
a few words, joining the songs of the birds resonating through the 
air: “An excellent one!” What is excellent here? No one may read 
the mind of the one who has uttered these words. The truth is 
only in the eye of the beholder, and the audience is condemned to 
mere speculations. It may be the rabbit whose swiftness impressed 
the onlooker, or it may as well be the scenery as a whole, without 
distinction between the parts forming it. An excellent thing, be- 
cause there is only one thing in the entire universe, and it is here 
and now, exposed to our perplexed gaze! There is no rabbit nor 
bees nor trees nor meadow, only the unfathomable totality of the 
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skies carried on the way, which itself in its essence is not even a 
“thine” at all, outside of the mind of man. 


Interrogated further concerning what is it that he considers 
excellent here, the man, without a thought, replies with the words: 
“Tt is like a king clothed with white cotton!” His companion is 
appalled by these words. How could a man so advanced in years, 
so experienced in the art of avoiding falling into the traps of the 
world, still be caught comparing kings and commoners, the golden 
robes of royalty and the white cotton clothes of the plebs. He 
shamelessly uses words laden with arbitrary hierarchies, illusions 
of greatness and lowliness, as would any man of the world, without 
having for a single instant practiced the embracing of the way of 
the sky. He comes from a noble house, but alas, it has now fallen 
and become insignificant. 


Hastily judging his fellow, the companion nonetheless fails 
to realize that he is the one caught in the trap he warns others 
about. When the king clothed with white cotton is mentioned, 
these words indeed do not intrinsically imply the validation of 
oppositions and hierarchies. The companion is the one associating 
the king with the high position in the world, and the cotton clothes 
as those worn by men of low status, not he who uttered these 
words. This is exactly the same situation as the one concerning 
what was excellent in front of their eyes. The delusions that he 
attributes to his companion are those holding sway over his mind, 
without him realizing this. He sees the one standing next to him as 
coming from a noble house, now fallen, not seeing that he himself 
holds on unto the oppositions between noble and commoner, high 
and low. Being so attached to the notion of not being attached, 
he stands still on the path, his eyes veiled by the towering walls of 
things of the world. But this fate may also befall us, if we do not 
pay close attention to the valuable lesson that this man failed to 
learn. What we see in the words of both men is also largely the 
product of our interpretation, a reflection of our mind as much as 
theirs, and thus we should consider the possibility that we may be 
mistaken and that the truth may completely differ from the vision 
we have of it. We should observe our judgments, seeing a reflection 
of ourselves in them, and see we also are but a fleeting illusion. 
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Case 120 —Mihu’ s “Enlightened Or 
Not” —AiHTE 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 62. 
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[FE] 


Mihu had a monk ask Yangshan: “The men of our time, 
do they borrow enlightenment [from others, not experiencing 
it themselves first-hand,] or not?” Yangshan said: “It is not 
that there is no enlightenment, but how can it be helped that 
it falls into the second class?” The monk went back to tell this 
to Mihu. Mihu deeply agreed. 
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When one lets the celestial light pass him through, having 
become one with the heavens themselves, he no longer has eyes 
with which he would see this light. The enlightened is burnt to 
ashes by this fire and nothing remains of him. He is the light itself, 
illuminating the world, but itself remains unnoticed. When this 
enlightenment itself becomes a thing of the world, seized by the 
minds of men, its light is extinguished and it becomes one more 
thing forming the walls veiling the sky. 


If one is asked whether the men of our time are mistaken 
about enlightenment, having discovered it only by borrowing the 
experiences and knowledge of others, it means that he who asks 
this question already stands in the shadows, his eyes observing a 
contrast between bright and dark, the enlightened and the prisoner 
of delusions, or perhaps only feigns standing there, to teach some- 
one a lesson, dangling a juicy bait in front of a gluttonous mouth. 
Hearing the word “enlightenment,” one may cover his ears and 
hastily flee at the vulgarity of such an utterance. Hearing such 
profane discussion, he may nonetheless also remain impassive, let- 
ting the words enter his ears as mere sounds, or inoffensive means 
of guiding the people. He may even enter the discussion and let 
this word come out of his mouth without feeling himself soiled by 
it, as he stands in a place where there is no purity nor filthiness, 
no vulgarity or elegance. Neither abiding in the light nor in the 
shadows, and not even in the interstice joining them both, he is 
without concern, without worry, as he is filled with confidence: 
everything is always as it should, and all things share the same 
essence, the same home, where there is neither light nor dark, no 
enlightenment nor delusion. 


It is nonetheless arduous for the prisoner of the world to get 
rid of his chains, as he sees them as the tools allowing him to live, 
prolongments of his limbs, and the foundation of his existence. 
To guide him, cunningness is a potent weapon. Entrapping the 
prisoner inside his cell, showing him the absurdity of his conduct, 
the narrowness of his worldview, he may realize his own condition, 
and feel the chains weighing on his body. Uttering a few simple 
words, one may shake up the walls holding a whole people prisoner: 
“How can we avoid that enlightenment falls into a second class?” 
How could the light of indiscrimination, which clears the mind of 
all things, be seen in terms of classes or layers? The absurdity 
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of the question only points out the ridicule of all argumentations 
concerning the presence and nature of such enlightenment. Push- 
ing a vacuous discussion to its end, one may perhaps see that it 
should not be the subject of debates, of measures and assessments. 
This word, this skillful means offered to mankind, should only be 
like the northern star, a beacon guiding those advancing on a path 
whose destination they have yet to discover. It is of no use to 
them to endlessly debate the nature of this star. They only have 
to steadily follow its light, letting go of all the things burdening 
their shoulders, and then they may see themselves in its twinkling, 
forgetting themselves on the way. 


Case 121 —Jiufeng’ s “Head And Tail” — 
TLS 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 66. 
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A monk asked Jiufeng: “What is the head?” Jiufeng said: 
“Opening the eyes and not perceiving the dawn.” The monk 
said: “What is the tail?” Jiufeng said: “Not sitting on a 
ten thousand years old bed.” The monk said: “What if there 
is a head, but no tail?” Jiufeng said: “After all, it is not 
valuable.” The monk said: “What if there is a tail, but no 
head?” Jiufeng said: “Even though one is satiated, one has 
no strength.” The monk said: “And when the head matches 
the tail?” Jiufeng said: “The descendants will gain strength, 
but it is not known in the room.” 


Each one of us is a body thrown onto the earth, under the 
sky, even before our birth. We are a link in a long, uninterrupted 
chain whose origin is lost. We are a whole, a totality that remains 
living only because the incredibly intricate piece of machinery an- 
imating it finds itself in perfect equilibrium, with each part at its 
place, playing the role assigned to it. Without the upper part of 
one’ s body, there is no perception, and without its lower part, no 
nutrition. Both depend upon one another, and there can be no life 
without their harmonious interplay. The eyes are used to seek one’ 
s sustenance, and the belly digests it to replenish the strengths ex- 
hausted during this search. Seeing only the whole, the role played 
by the different parts becomes unfathomable, but seeing only the 
parts, one loses sight of their integration and of how they form a 
harmonious totality that is more than the sum of these parts. Just 
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like the upper and lower parts, the contrast between the percep- 
tion of the whole and the one of the parts is necessary to perceive 
the nature of the body, and this is also the case concerning other 
elements of nature, and even one’ s existence. 


When one has been freed from the yoke of the world, one then 
becomes a dragon ready to swallow the earth and the sky. Its head 
soars into the air, but when it opens up its eye at the break of dawn, 
erect and turned toward the east, it does not perceive the dawn. 
It perceives no-thing, as there is nothing to be perceived when one 
is far above the walls of the world. Its heavy and strong tail rests 
upon the eons-old ground, the rocky earth, but the creature does 
not feel its firmness, nor the incredibly strong pull of the planet, 
jealously holding all things within its reach close to its craggy skin. 
The dragon feels no-thing, as there is nothing to be felt when one 
is far above the walls of the world. 


When one has abandoned the world to take refuge into no- 
thing-ness, the great desert, he becomes a headless man, a mere 
body wriggling in the vast wasteland, perceiving nothing, feeling 
nothing, only enjoying the serenity of the place where there is 
no value nor meaning, no head nor tail, no earth and sky, no 
world nor no-thing-ness itself, as a thing, an object of thought. 
This nonetheless comes at a price: he is fulfilled, satiated, but is 
completely powerless, blind and impotent to move a single strand 
of hair upon the earth. 


When one emerges out of no-thing-ness to become a dweller 
of the world, the great citadel of things, he, on the contrary, be- 
comes a seemingly disembodied head, a mere spirit that haunts an 
immaterial realm, playing with words and concepts, but remains 
utterly severed from the true essence of the earth and the sky. He 
wields the powerful weapons of the world, but he is incapable of 
perceiving the fact that this power is exerted only in his world, 
and that he has lost touch with both the ground and the heights. 


The dragon is thus called to become a bridge between the 
world of man and the earth and the sky. It is only when the 
head devours the tail that its own nature is revealed, as it forms a 
perfect circle, with no beginning nor end. Neither abiding in no- 
thing-ness nor in the world, but instead joining them both while 
keeping them at bay, it wields the strengths of the world, but its 
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mind is perfectly clear. It moves the earth and the sky, but it 
does not even know it. New links of the great chain emerge, new 
dragons, new circles linked to one another, carried upon the way 
of the sky, without anyone who can tell where it begins and where 
it ends, or whether their home is the bustling citadel of things, or 
the vast desert where no-thing is to be found. 


Case 122 —Daowu’ s “Taking Care Of 
The Sick” SHE AW 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 83. 
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full name was Daowu Yuanzhi (8 (E]# [dao wi yuan zhi]). 
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3 LIZ28 1 S: (42227) [méi jiao shé]: “to have no relationship [with something].” 
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[FE] 


Guishan asked Daowu: “Where have you come from?” 
Daowu said: “I come from taking care of the sick.” Guishan 
said: “How many people are sick?” Daowu said: “There 
are some who are sick and some who are not sick.” Guishan 
said: “The one who is not sick, it is the traveler named Zhi,! 
no?” Daowu said: “Sick or not sick, it has nothing to do 
with ‘that’ matter. Say it quickly! Say it quickly!” Guishan 
said: “Even if I could say it, it would have nothing to do 
[with ‘that.’ |” 


1 “Zhi” : Daowu’ s full name was Daowu Yuanzhi (#4 /E)# [Daowt Yudnzhi]). 


To be a man of the way is to walk on the sharp edge of a 
cliff separating the world from no-thing-ness, the great citadel of 
things from the bottomless chasm, keeping both in sight at all 
times, choosing neither, embracing both. When a fellow is encoun- 
tered on this narrow path, both feel compelled to wrestle with one 
another, playfully, but with their sharpened claws ready to strike, 
like tiger cubs observed in the mountains, with the onlooker un- 
able to determine whether he witnesses a game between friends or 
a combat to death. 


Both standing on the dagger-like edge of the summit of a 
mountain, reached after an ascent that took them considerable 
effort and patience, there is death on each side, either a fall on a 
heap of knives and swords on one side or a fall in a bottomless 
and dark pit on the other. The fangs are displayed, the claws are 
out, and one of the tigers attempts to push his opponent on the 
side of the blades, asking him: “Where have you come from?” 
To mention an earthly location, with the name it bears in man’ s 
world, would be to be impaled on a broad sword, destroying the 
unicity of the earth and cutting up the sky into neat but illusory 
pieces, having no reality outside of their world. The adversary 
nonetheless knows the game, and he deflects the blow with skill: 
“T do not busy myself with the trivial matters of the world, the 
cutting out of the earth and the sky. I am rather taking care of 
those who are prisoners of the illusions of the world.” Using words 
to avoid falling into the trap of words, this demands experience 
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and wit, whereas a novice may have stayed silent, afraid of cutting 
himself with the sharp pieces of metal. 


The combat is nonetheless far from over. Another blow swiftly 
comes: “How many of those prisoners are there in the world?” 
Once again, he attempts to throw his enemy onto the daggers that 
split the body and the mind into pieces, that can be counted and 
grasped, denying its oneness. To count people is to fail to see that 
they are one with the sky itself, and that their individuality is 
merely an illusion of the world. Dodging the claws, but without 
fleeing away, an answer is given, with the protagonists once again 
not fearing to use the weapons of the world to escape from its 
overwhelming presence: “There are some who are prisoners and 
some who are not.” The reality of the world cannot be denied, as 
is its usefulness. Words are necessary to man. The work of the 
swords that cut out the heavens is what allows him to perceive 
the path upon which he walks, and that enables him to embrace 
the way, becoming neither a stone statue thrown into the abyss 
nor remaining a prisoner of the world. The world is indeed made 
of countable people and things, but he treats them like blades 
without handles, only wielded when necessary, and only seized 
with the softest grip, so as not to cut himself and bleed to death. 


The attack failed, but the battle nonetheless continues: “The 
one who is a free man rather than a prisoner, is that you?” To see 
an opposition between the self and the other is to be caught in the 
illusions of the world. If he answers with a “yes,” he loses. If he 
answers witha “no,” he is defeated, fallen upon a blade, his body 
cleaved. The blow is nonetheless once again deflected: “Prisoner 
or not, it has nothing to do with ‘that’ matter.” Remaining on the 
edge, he wrestles the opponent and brings him to a lower ground, 
to the foundation of the world, its cornerstone, the first things that 
were built in it, that is, the most rudimentary words, those that 
may represent the totality of all that is, and no-thing-ness itself: 
“that,” without more details, without description, only a finger 
pointing to the whole of being. This is how it should be between 
men of the way. They appear to be engaged in a fierce battle, but 
they thereby support and guide each other, more securely standing 
upon the edge by balancing each other. They may indeed hang 
over each side with more confidence when they are together, as 
they know that a force will be there to counterbalance their ex- 
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cesses. They become one mind, one note resonating in the citadel 
and in the chasm, until they all collapse and no-thing remains. 


Case 123 —Jiufeng Does Not Acknowledge 
HERB 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 96. 
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1 [a] [xie]: “to rest” / “to stop.” 

2 [48] S: [4k] [lian]: “white silk.” 

3 A quote from a poem written by Shishuang Qingzhu (41 #4 #ia [shi shuang qing 
zhi), “The Seven Completions” (i). The quote mentions five of them. The 
complete poem is as follows: [/t2, BA, MuKthe, —SBEK, SAMAK, 
mM, —WKA RE. | “Ceased completely; vanished completely; have become a 
tranquil marsh; one thought and ten thousand years have passed; withered trees have 
turned into vanishing cold ashes; have become a censer in an ancient temple; have 
turned into a stripe of white silk.” 

4 (48) S: (48) [fén]: “to burn.” 

5 [AAR S: [ABBEY [zud tuo]: “to die in a seated posture.” Synonymous with 444 
[zud hua]. 

6 [82] S: [72] [qi]: “finished.” 
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[FE] 


Jiufeng was with Shishuang, serving as his attendant. Af- 
ter Shishuang passed away, the congregation wanted to ask 
the head monk to succeed him as the abbot of the temple, 
but Jiufeng would not acknowledge him, saying: “Wait un- 
til this monk asks him a question. If he understands the late 
master’ s teaching and intention, this one will serve him as he 
served the late master.” So, he asked the head monk: “The 
late master said: ‘ceased completely; vanished completely; 
one thought and ten thousand years have passed; withered 
trees have turned into vanishing cold ashes; have turned into 
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a stripe of white silk.’ ! Tell us, upon what matter does quote 
shed light?” The head monk said: “It sheds light upon the 
matter of the oneness of the sensory realm.” Jiufeng said: “If 
so, [the head monk] has yet to understand the master’ s teach- 
ing and intention.” The head monk said: “You will not ac- 
knowledge me, so bring me some incense.” He lit the incense 
and said: “If I indeed have not understood the late master’ s 
teaching and intention, would I [be able to] leave behind [my 
flesh] while the smoke of this incense rises?” As he had yet 
to finish speaking, he left [his flesh] behind while sitting [like 
during meditation]. Jiufeng gently stroked his back and said: 
“To leave behind one’ s flesh while in sitting meditation, or to 
pass away while standing, this is not unheard of, but even in 
dreams, [the head monk] has not seen the master’ s teaching 
and intention.” 


' A quote. See note 3 of the Chinese text. 


One can spend a lifetime drowning in a lake of ink and being 
buried under mountains of paper to understand the essence of 
the sky, but all this worldly knowledge may not bring him one 
step closer to it. The simple may just open up a window and be 
immediately consumed by the splendid vision offered to his eyes, 
and the essence of all that is may then appear as clearly as the 
dawn after a long and dark night. The blind is nonetheless seldom 
aware of the true nature of his infirmity. He may be told about 
the wonders of sight, and believe that his dreams, the fruits of 
his fertile imagination projected on his mind, and the truth of the 
heavens are one and the same, without any means of disproving 
his firmly held belief. This is why the task of choosing a leader is 
always arduous but critical. The blind may indeed lead the blind, 
and none of them may see the abyss in front of them all. 


Even after being offered some guidance, one may nonetheless 
still fail to perceive the essence of the all-encompassing sky, and 
yet be more aware of the nature of the world than most of its 
inhabitants. The first step toward freedom from the chains of 
the world, the opaque walls of the imposing citadel painstakingly 
built by the hands and the mind of man, is indeed to clearly see 
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them and to gain awareness of one’ s condition, as a prisoner of 
its ramparts. Before we can see that no-thing-ness is the origin 
and the foundation of all things, of the world itself, we must first 
begin to see that the boundaries between the things in front of our 
eyes are arbitrarily drawn by our mind, or handed to us through 
tradition, by those who made these equally arbitrary decisions. 
Then, cracks may appear. The walls may begin to collapse, and 
the links of our chains may begin to be fused. This collapse is 
nonetheless not a mere crumbling, a disappearance. Everything 
that is remains as it was. They now simply appear in their truth, 
as an emerging totality, with the contours fading away, and their 
unicity slowly being revealed to our astonished eyes. This collapse 
may continue, slowly engulfing the whole of life, with all living 
things appearing as a majestic tree whose seed emerged out of 
the ocean eons ago, with its roots deeply penetrating the earth, 
and its branches extended high into the heavens. Going further, 
it is this tree itself that begins to wither, as life collapses into 
death, becoming one with the earth. This is when the ultimate 
event occurs, when the earth itself vanishes completely, absorbed 
by the sky, as it becomes the only thing that remains in front of 
one’ s eyes. With only one thing that can be perceived, there 
is only thought in his mind, one that embraces the entirety of 
the heavens and their work, which is the unfolding of time itself. 
Without any other thing, the time taken by the blinking of an eye 
cannot be discerned from the one taken by the revolutions of our 
galaxy. Time itself is folded into a single instant, here and now. 
The totality of the skies can now be beheld. But this does not 
mean that its essence is truly seen, as one other thing nonetheless 
remains, standing in the way, one that is not in front of the face 
but rather behind it. 


When the collapse of the world is complete, then there is only 
oneself, facing the clarity of the heavens in front of him. The last 
step to unveil the essence of being itself, the primordial foundation 
of the heavens, is then to let the self collapse into the heavens, 
letting it cease to appear as the last thing. This is when the veil 
is lifted, when the blindness ceases, together with the self. Only 
no-thing-ness then remains, except for the thinnest thread of white 
silk floating in the air, guided by the whole carried upon the way. 
This is the last remnant, the lifeline that will allow man to emerge 
out of no-thing-ness. Forever remaining in it, one would indeed 
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cease to be human and become a mere stone. He would not be 
able to guide others toward such a revelation. Engulfed in perfect 
equality, having seen the truth of the skies, he is then called to 
grab on the silk thread and pull himself back into the world of 
differences, the realm of contrast and meaning, the home of most 
men.!°? Furthermore, he can now see that no-thing-ness is not a 
realm parallel to the world of man, or even one underlying it. No- 
thing-ness is the world, and the world is no-thing-ness. They are 
one and the same, even when one is blind to their shared nature. 
The flesh may endure or it may perish. It makes no difference, 
as does the pride puffing up one’ s mind, but our nature always 
remains unchanged. We are specks of dust floating in the sky. We 
are the sky observing the speck of dust that is the earth itself. 
We are a thing and no-thing, a beating heart, an emerging and 
fading wave, a string that gathers and keeps at bay, contradiction 
beautifully incarnated, running on the path, passing on the torch 
to a new generation, going no-where, embodying no-thing. 


Case 124 —Deshan Came To Guishan —%# 
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Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 4. 
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1 [4] S: [2] [xié]: “to clasp under the arm.” 

2 [#2] [fu zi]: “a bundle carried by a monk during a pilgrimage.” 

3 [ASL S: CL [gt shi]: “to look while turning one’ s head.” 

4 [Age]: “to adorn formal clothing” ; BiB (S: Bi{) [wei yi]: “majestic appear- 
ance. 
5 [ABEL] [zud ju]: “a sitting cloth.” Translation of the Sanskrit word “nisidana” ( 
fidter ), transliterated as Jéffi‘% [ni shi tdn] in Chinese. 

6 [2] [zhud]: “to wear.” 
7 [3821 S: [5K] [shi ldi]: “just now.” Equivalent to the modern Chinese: [iJ7. 
8 [la] ) [he]: “to scold” ; Ha) 2 4H (S: May Hb) 7H) [he fa ma zi]: “to scold the Buddhas 
and insult the Patriarchs.” 

9 [#] [zai]: It is here used as a particle emphasizing the fact that he will be in the 
place mentioned in the sentence. The Japanese version translates it as the particle 
© [zo], emphasizing a statement. 
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[FE] 


Deshan came to Guishan and, carrying his bundle under 
his arm, he stepped into the Dharma Hall, walking across it 
from east to west and from west to east, looking around as he 
said: “Nothing! Nothing!” and then he went out. (Xuedou 
commented: “Seen through!” ) When Deshan got to the main 
entrance gate, he said: “Still, I can’ t be so hasty.” So, he 
dressed formally and once again entered to meet Guishan. As 
Guishan was sitting, Deshan held up a sitting cloth and said: 
“Master!” Guishan was about to take his whisk when Deshan 
shouted: “Khe!” Then, he gave a flick of his sleeves and went 
out. (Xuedou commented: “Seen through!” ) Turning his 
back on the Dharma Hall, Deshan put on his straw sandals 
and departed. That evening, Guishan asked the head monk: 
“The newcomer who was here a while ago, where is he?” The 
head monk said: “He soon turned his back on the Dharma 
Hall, put on his straw sandals, and left.” Guishan said: “One 
day, this lad will head out to the top of a deserted peak, 
build a grass hermitage, scolding the buddhas and insulting 
the patriarchs!” (Xuedou commented: “Piling up frost on top 
of snow.” ) 
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The day of the great enlightenment may only represent the 
true beginning of one’ s journey on the path. The light clears 
away the delusions of the world, as the dawn chases away the 
shadows of the night, but light may conceal as well as it reveals, 
and an occultation may also be a source of revelation. The fiery 
summer sun that illuminates a clearing indeed plunges the forest 
surrounding it deeper into darkness, and likewise, a total eclipse of 
the gilded star marking the pace of our days by the silvery luminary 
of the night allows the contours of its flaming body to be observed 
with more detail. In the same way, when a man has reached the 
roof of the world, has climbed to the very top of the gigantic citadel 
of things, and let his eyes feast on the plain clarity of the skies, 
having perceived the essence of all that is, and seen the emptiness 
of all things, he may forget to open himself up to this light, letting 
it be more than a mere instrument of a revelation of what stands 
in front of his eyes but rather also let it seep profoundly into his 
flesh, up to the innermost parts of his bones and the core of his 
mind, letting the emptiness of his own self appear, thus showing 
him that it is an illusion, exposed by this light for what it is. 
Otherwise, drunk with his newfound power, inebriated by his sight 
of the essence of the skies, this man may feel emboldened rather 
than humbled, ready to provoke those dwelling at the foot of the 
mountain. 


Running down to the temple, the man then rudely steps into 
the meditation hall, walking back and forth, looking around, with- 
out paying his respects to the abbot present inside, saying: “No- 
thing! No-thing!” before simply going out. He confidently an- 
nounces to all those present that he has entered the door of the 
not-two. He has stepped into no-thing-ness and now sees that the 
things of the world are but a pernicious illusion, a mere fantasy 
of the mind. He makes use of a single word, basing his argument 
on the gestures of his body, showing that he knows of the vacu- 
ity of words, and thus decides to employ what is one of the most 
down-to-earth forms of expression, one that speaks without words, 
but also gives ample room for interpretation, leaving its meaning 
to be in large part constructed by the spectators of this perfor- 
mance. Saying “No-thing!” he may indeed also point out the fact 
that the meditation hall is indeed empty, with the monks busying 
themselves with other matters, perhaps a poke thrown at the ab- 
bot, who is like a shepherd letting his sheep wander around rather 
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than herding them on the path to their pasture. No one would 
nonetheless be able to prove such an interpretation, leaving the 
words open. 


This entry into the hall was marked by a breaking of good 
manners, a rebellion against the order established within the world 
of men, as he saw the arbitrariness of the order together with 
the emptiness of the world itself. To reject or oppose this order 
nonetheless shows that one is still attached to it and that it still 
holds sway over one’ s mind. Freedom implies a release rather 
than a rejection, without fear nor disgust of abiding within this 
world and of following its order. Realizing this, and wanting to 
counterbalance his act of rebellion, the man thus adorns his formal 
vestments and once again enters the hall, paying his respects to the 
abbot, submitting to the order of the world, for a brief instant at 
least. He indeed continues with his teasing of the master, holding 
up a sitting cloth and calling upon him: “Master!” The meaning 
of this is once again left open, and any interpretation reveals as 
much the mind of the interpreter as the intention of the actor of 
this performance. The master nonetheless sees through his game, 
seemingly implying a deficiency in the leadership of his flock, and 
recognizing this arrogant man as one of his own, he reaches for 
his whisk, his shepherd’ s staff, to bring this straying lamb back 
to the earth, and to the fold. Seeing this, the man then simply 
lets out a deafening shout: “Khe!,” thereby clearing away the 
air, shattering all ideas, as a last means of defense, because he 
has encountered someone unimpressed by his drunkenness on the 
sweet wine of enlightenment. 


Returning to the peak, the man then has yet to take the last 
step. He stands at the heights, contemplating the foundation of 
the heavens, but he has lost touch with the earth. He is still 
attached to his self, and fails to see his own face in the eyes of 
all those he encounters. When he will see himself and the empty 
sky in all things, see no-thing-ness in every thing, he will then once 
again descend from his mountain, himself becoming a shepherd for 
a flock straying from the path. In his drunkenness, he may scold 
the buddhas and insult the patriarchs, seeing that these indeed 
also are empty things of the world, but one day he will see that 
he is frost piled up upon the snow. The anger will then be turned 
into impassiveness, and the arrogance will be transformed into 
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benevolence toward all that is. He will be both a man of the world 
and a dweller of the deserted peak, seeing that they are but two 
facets of the same thing, which in turn is no-thing. 


Case 125 —Tiemo Came To Guishan —#X 
PRAIA LU 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 24. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 60. 


CH) 
ju liu tié m6 dao gui shan shan léo zi nit rit 
BE aUG $i) Val. i es [BRE | Tk 
lai yé mo lai ri tai a. da hui a hé ae ae qu 
ma gui ao fang stag wo mo bian chai qi 
Eo) Wil WOAEA, RE AEH. 
1 [4247] [zi nid]: “a cow” ; ## [zi]: “female of domestic animals.” 


2 [£11] [tAi shan]: More exactly, Mount Wutai (fi ALL), which is far away in the 
northern part of the country, in Shanxi Province. 


GED | 
Be ute Bla. te [eA 
oRER | B26. DARE, Bulic Kora 
AINE Ce. are cas Ay. 
i (iS We EB. 
[E] 


Liu Tiemo! came to Guishan. Guishan said: “Old cow, 
you have come!” Tiemo said: “Tomorrow, there will be a 
great feast at Taishan. Will you go there, Master?” Guishan 
lay down and stretched himself out. Tiemo then left. 


1 “Liu Tiemo” : A student of Guishan Lingyou. The name Tiemo means “iron 


grindstone.” 
2 “Taishan” : See note 2 of the Chinese text. 
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Compassion is the weapon of the enlightened, while aggres- 
sion is the one of the deluded, the slave to the world and to his 
ego. When the flesh encounters the iron blade, it is slashed when 
it resists it, but it may be left unscathed if it perfectly yields to 
its strength, absorbing the blow and thereby showing the incon- 
spicuous force of softness, the hidden power of flexibility. What 
yields to all forces nonetheless cannot stand at all, and thus noth- 
ing can be edified with it, but conversely, what is perfectly rigid, 
unyielding, is shattered to pieces as soon as it encounters a sig- 
nificant force. To see the nature of the light filling up the skies, 
the essence of being, is to be able to complement and accompany 
what fate places upon our path. When stumbling upon a rock, he 
is water, and when thrown into water, he is a rock, becoming an 
instrument of the way, a source of balance. 


When a harsh woman comes to see an old and experienced 
man of the way, ready to unsheathe her sword, ready to grind the 
opponent into a fine dust that will be scattered to the winds, force- 
fully ridding him of his delusions, she may be suddenly disarmed 
by a warm embrace, by kind words, a familiarity that betrays un- 
bound compassion: “Old cow, you have come!” The iron woman 
nonetheless sees the sharp hook hidden in this expression of fa- 
miliarity. The old facing the young; here versus there; coming 
versus going, these are pure creations of the world, of the mind 
of man. They are all on the same earth, under the same sky, all 
at the foot of the great mountain, whose peak is a wellspring of 
compassion, poured upon the entire land. She has seen the bait 
but has not swallowed it. She instead throws it back to where 
it comes from, declaring that she is not so easily fooled and sees 
through the shrewd words of the old man, all of this disguised as 
an invitation: “Tomorrow, there is a great feast on the peak of 
the great mountain of compassion at the other end of the earth, 
will you go there, master?” There is no old nor young, no iron nor 
flesh, no here and there, and thus time and space, distances and 
dates, are without the slightest importance. The great mountain 
is here. Tomorrow’ s feast has already begun, and the old man has 
already eaten his fill. The succulent food of enlightenment in his 
belly robs him of his strengths, and he now yields to the slumber 
overwhelming his body. He lies down upon the bare soil, letting 
the great and omnipresent pull of the earth bring him to the face 
of the planet, in a tender embrace, and he thus stretches out his 
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limbs, ready to rest, as his work has been accomplished. 


They both fought without touching each other. They played 
with one another, both hearing the sound of the heavens resonat- 
ing throughout the air, recognizing the familiar tune, dancing to it 
as a celebration of its truth. They will meet again, here and now, 
as there is nowhere else and no other time when this encounter 
could occur. One standing on the peak of the mountain, the other 
at its foot, they both whisper to each other, words of light, offering 
each other swords as soft as water, and giving each other stones 
to drink, with one having a smile on his face, and the other frown- 
ing eyebrows, but both incarnating the harmony of the heavens 
themselves. 


Case 126 —Magu His Ring-Staff —)KA REA 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 31. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 16. 


CH] 
ju ma git chi xi dao zhang jing rao een sadn za zhén xi 
Y — = 
Bo RES Fp ay! Bl) Bea, REPRE, Ties? 
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a —— se 
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xi yi xia zhud ran ér quan yun bu shi bu shi xué dou 
, HURTS. mB: [Nee Heo | EB! 
D yu yun cud aa ut dang shi yun zhang jing 4 iz 
Si: | HF. | RE mie aw: [Ht WAL, Al 
shang wei shén me dao bt shi quan yun zhang jing ji shi shi rt bt 
ej AT SIE ANE | Re: [Bea BNE, EV 
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1 [$4] S: [44] [xi]: Designates a $4#< [xi zhang]. Literally “a tin stick,” that is, a 
Buddhist monk’ s staff, with metal rings on its top. 

2 [Hie S: (41 [zhén xi]: “to shake one’ s staff and its metal rings.” 

3 [9] [zhud ran]: “in an outstanding manner” / “confidently” / “eminently.” 
4 [41] [dang shi]: The source text had ‘M/F [fu shi], but it seems erroneous. 
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[FE] 


Magu, with his ring-staff! in hand, came to Zhaojing. He 
circled Zhaojing’ s meditation seat three times, shook the ring 
staff, and stood there, straight and confident. Zhaojing said: 
“Right! Right!” (Xuedou comments: “Wrong!” ) Magu then 
came to Nanquan. He circled Nanquan’ s meditation seat 
three times, shook the ring staff, and stood there, straight and 
confident. Nanquan said: “Not right! Not right!” (Xuedou 
comments: “Wrong!” ) Then, Magu said: “Master Zhaoqing 
said: ‘Right! Right!’ Why does the Master say: ‘Not right! 
Not right!’ ?” Nanquan said: “In Zhaojing’ s case, he is 
right, but you are not right. This thing is just carried by the 
wind, and in the end, it will be brought to nothing.” 


! “Ring-staff” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


The great revelation of the essence of all things is like an 
extremely potent medicine. It may overcome the body of the weak, 
the mind of the feeble, who are not yet ready to wield this power. It 
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may thus become the source of a sickness, stirring up a fire within 
the mind that echoes throughout the flesh, a high fever that numbs 
one’ s reason and blurs his vision.!°? He is now awakened from 
the long slumber. The dawn has come, now that he has seen the 
radiance of the northern star around which the heavens appear to 
revolve, and brilliance pervades both the world and the sky. Above 
and under the heavens, he alone is honored.!°4 A source of light 
nonetheless cannot see itself. It needs the eyes of others to attest 
to the intensity of its gleam, to be witnesses of the presence of the 
heavenly fire within it. The feverish man thus decides to visit his 
master. 


Standing straight, full of confidence, he enters the preaching 
hall and faces the master, without proper greetings, in what ap- 
pears to be a defiant behavior. His gaze piercing through the eyes 
of the bold follower, the master nonetheless sees the nature of the 
revelation reflected in his eyes. This is why he gives him his seal, 
approving of his conduct: “Right! Right!” But if the reader thinks 
that the follower is indeed right, he would be wrong. If he thinks 
that he is wrong, he would also be wrong, as there is no right and 
wrong where the light of the great revelation shines, and there is 
no-thing there. 


The feverish man then continues to walk on the path, paying a 
visit to another master, in another part of the earth. He performs 
the exact same play as before in front of him, but this time he 
is rewarded with a scolding: “Wrong! Wrong!” If the reader 
thinks that the follower is wrong, he would be wrong as well. If he 
thinks that he is right, he would be wrong also. Right and wrong 
are mere sounds thrown into the air by the two masters. These 
sounds are not necessarily laden with meaning, part of the world. 
They may represent approval and disapproval, but they may also 
be like the ringing of a bell, a mere signal, an acknowledgment of 
the performance, of the presence of the visitor, without judging its 
quality, because the men ringing the bells dwell in a place where 


3See: MARUI. (HEARSE) . FRET: ARERR, 1915. p130 (Case 16): 
[ERAO Fy ORE. | 

104-This refers to a sentence that Gautama Buddha proclaimed just after his 
birth, according to the Buddhist tradition: “Above and under the heavens, 
I alone am honored.” This quote appears in the Dirgha Agama, feb] 77# in 
Chinese. The sentence in Chinese is as follows: [REKF, MES | [tian 


shang tian xid, wéi w6 dt ztn]. 
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there is only sound passing through the air and the ears, and not 
a single word, nor a single thought. 


There are nonetheless times when genuine praise should be 
given, as a helping hand offered to the lowly, pulling him up toward 
the heights of the sky, or even as a celebration of the accomplish- 
ment of someone who has opened the door that was in front of him 
since his birth, but whose threshold he until this moment failed to 
pass. There are other times when the one standing proudly on the 
peak should be humbled and shown that the depths are nonethe- 
less never far away. The awakening is only a new birth rather than 
an end of the path. The unveiling of the heavens should not ren- 
der one permanently blind to the things of the world, but rather 
always invite him to pass from one realm to the other constantly, 
never abiding anywhere, remaining on the move, without being 
attached to this movement itself. One may follow the winds or be 
guided by them, and the onlooker would not be able to discern 
which force is here at work, but in both cases, the traveler will 
arrive at his destination, which is the place where all winds are 
always going. Do you understand? If you do, you are wrong! 


au 


Case 127 —Zifu Draws A Circle —4 #4 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 33. 
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1 (MBS: 0 aD [shang shu]: “a high-ranking official” / “a government minister. 
2 [{£] [bian]: “to be beneficial.” 

3 [—4IR] [yi zhi yan]: “an eye” / “excellent observation skills and insight that 
allow one to see into the essence of things.” (See: [| WHOKRB* WKY CLOCEA 
ST CON RAY Shit. | From: WOH. CHE: WESC HGS A). HE: 
HEXC#L, 2013.) 
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The imperial minister Chencao went to see Zifu. Seeing 
him coming, Zifu drew a circle. Chencao said: “It was already 
superfluous for this disciple to come here. Why do you draw 
a circle in addition to that?” Zifu then closed the door of his 
room. (Xuedou said: “Chencao has only one eye.” ) 


To see through the colossal walls of things with which the 
world of men is built is a peculiar experience, a unique revela- 
tion of the wonder lying beyond them, of what is the ground and 
the essence of all things, including man himself. This is the great 
desert where there is not a single thing, whose light and heat dis- 
solves the self as soon as it is stepped into, leaving only a fine 
thread that becomes the lifeline that will help him find his way 
back, when the need of it is felt, and allow the self to once again 
emerge out of no-thing-ness. The mind may nonetheless remain in 
no-thing-ness while the body still appears to stand in the midst 
of the world to the eyes of its inhabitants, and thus, the hermit 
having retreated in emptiness may receive visitors, who live their 
lives in another realm, still unaware of the essence of all things. 


Sitting in ecstasy in his hermitage, the desert mind is brought 
out of no-thing-ness by the approaching visitor. The hermit then 
draws a circle in the air with his hand, tracing a line, wielding a 
sword, cutting out the unicity of the heavens to open up a win- 
dow toward the world of men, allowing the things of this world to 
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emerge in front of his eyes and to be examined by his mind. The 
hermit indeed knows that any ecstasy must be transient, otherwise 
the forgetfulness of the self associated with the desert life would 
turn him into a stone pillar, dead earth, rather than a man. When 
the opportunity naturally arises, a brief return to the busy streets 
of the great citadel of things is in order, and it gives meaning to his 
life in the desert, offering a precious contrast, where each thing can 
shine in its unadulterated truth. His heart is once again beating 
vigorously, and he is ready to welcome the visitor with open arms, 
willing to guide him further on the path, inviting him to join him 
in the depths of the wasteland, where they will become one with 
the heavens, before forgetting all things, even themselves. 


As soon as the opening of the window is complete, the host 
is nonetheless immediately scolded by his guest: “It was already 
superfluous of me to leave the place where there is no thing to come 
here and pay you a visit. Why do you draw a circle in addition to 
that?” Why depart from the bliss of no-thing-ness, the serenity of 
the dissolution of the self, to welcome someone in the messy and 
filthy streets of the citadel of things? One may be free from the 
blindness of the world and have let the radiance of the heavens 
pierce through his eyes and nonetheless suffer from a cecity to his 
own nature, failing to see that compassion is the last step, what 
should come as a result of the unveiling of the nature of the skies, 
as to help others is to honor the way itself, and it shows one’ s 
harmony with it. To extend a helping hand is indeed superfluous, 
and yet it is a testimony to one’ s forgetfulness of the self, a sign 
of humility, acceptance to once again bear the yoke of the world 
to relieve others and guide them toward the splendor that shines 
above, and toward the desert where not a single thing may be 
found, where emptiness holds sway of the mind and the flesh.! 


The guest thus has only one eye, the eye turned toward no- 
thing-ness, toward the power of the self that overcomes the bondage 
to the world. He is blind of the other eye, the one that should see 
the necessity of the world and the strength of the one ready to 
forget himself for the benefit of others, to free the prisoners of 
the world, as well as to guide back those lost in the disconcert- 


See: RF. CHEE). Blt: [RAIA AM AA], 2005: [Cah] 
UA RARER A A AER, WATMRZIR. BIAEHIE [EA al AY 
Ke (BA) AAG At) WR | 
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ing emptiness of the great desert to the comforting seclusion of 
the citadel, showing them that both are one and that one cannot 
reject either of them without losing touch with the way of the sky. 


The surest way to lose both eyes and become totally blind is 
nonetheless to play with swords, to wield the sharp instruments 
that slashes what forms a whole, that cuts out the seamless drape 
forming the celestial vault. One who sees the sky clearly knows 
that certainty and knowledge do not belong to the realm above. 
If one continues to think in terms of host and guest, of right and 
wrong, of enlightened and deluded, desert and citadel, world and 
no-thing-ness, he is bound to have his eyes split with the sword of 
reason, veiling the true nature of all that is.1°° One may stand on 
the open road under the heavens and still fail to see their radiance, 
while one who has shut his door and retreated into the walls of his 
hermitage, sitting with his eyes closed and letting the winds pass 
through his ears, may, on the contrary, see it perfectly clearly, 
beholding the entirety of the heavens in the faintest ray slipping 
through the most minute cracks of his walls. He teaches with 
silence, and instructs by closing his door, while those standing 
outside are puzzled, and this puzzling is precisely the gift of the 
hermit. Concealing himself, he reveals what the self is. 


Case 128 —Nanquan’ s Circle —h/R—|EI44 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 69. 
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'06See Yuanwu’ s Introduction on this case: “Is this a man of the way, or 
an ordinary man? If one can pass through this, and begin to know the place 
into which one falls, then he will know the ‘it isso’ and ‘it is not so’ of the 
ancients.” Chinese original: [@j3H AA. lA SEAS. WRRIA. Tr Rl 
HAE MEE. | , from: (RAE HF ER). CBETA (Case 33). 
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1 [AAA] S: (4H) [yudn xiang]: Designates a circle drawn in the air or on a surface as 
part of a Zen practice. It is often considered to symbolize the unicity of the universe, 
and its complete, perfect nature. 

2 [44] [dé]: “to succeed” / “to be able” / “to gain [something].” 

3 [047] [xin xing]: In a Buddhist context, this word designates a mind that does not 
tarry on any thought, and always keeps going. (See: [2. fii #GH. SHINE ZL. WLh 
PUTAS AERA oJ From: (tai Kael J). IR HAL, 2024 (Electronic Edition)). 
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Nanquan, Guizong, and Magu went together to pay their 
respects to the National Teacher Zhong. On the way, Nan- 
quan drew a circle! on the ground and said: “Say something 
appropriate, and we will go.” Guizong sat inside the circle. 
Mazu made an informal bow. Nanquan said: “If it is so, 
then let’ s not go [any farther].” Guizong said: “Someone’ 
s mind is coming and going!” ? 


1 “Circle” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 
2 “Someone’ s mind is coming and going” : See note 3 of the Chinese text. 


The world is vast and wide, and the young is naturally tempted 
to explore its diversity. Seeking the way, he goes on a pilgrimage, 
visiting masters on the four corners of the earth, attentively listen- 
ing to their teachings, patiently contemplating their rituals, and 
heartily chanting together with them, under the same sun, un- 
der the same moon, no matter where he is. Sooner or later, he 
nonetheless encounters a man of the way, with a heart overfilled 
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with compassion, ready to appear harsh and cruel for the sake of 
his brethren and sons. This man will scold the pilgrim, pointing 
out the fact that his roaming around the earth, his pilgrimage in 
the different parts of the world, represents a useless effort, a mis- 
directed expression of a yearning for communion with the way of 
the sky. The way is not to be found in a remote land, and the key 
to it will not be found in the preaching of a foreign teacher. It is 
with him at all times, everywhere, and thus he does not even need 
to take one step to unveil its secret. His strength should not be 
spent walking over the earth, but rather to let go of the burden of 
the things still placed over his shoulders, to let the walls around 
him crumble, so that the truth of all things may shine in his heart. 


The man free from the yoke of the world is not attached to any 
thing. This also includes attachment to usefulness and to one’ s 
progression of the path. If one becomes obsessed with the rejection 
of pilgrimages, it is no better than to spend his days desperately 
wandering over the earth in search of an illumination of the heart. 
The gate always stands in front of us, and if once it is passed there 
no longer is any opposition between “here” and “there,” the other 
side of the earth is as appropriate as one’ s hometown to embrace 
the way of the sky. There is therefore only a fine and blurry line 
between the deluded pilgrim and the enlightened man guided by 
the winds of the sky, the wings of the way. To discern which is 
which may be as tricky as it is futile, but it may also represent a 
valuable lesson, reminding all those present of where they stand. 


A test may thus be used to determine whether a group of 
pilgrims should continue on their path, to their destination, or 
whether they should return from where they come from. One of 
the men then simply draws a circle on the ground and looks out 
for a reaction from his companions. The circle is the simplest and 
most perfect shape, a symbol of completeness, of an absence of 
beginning nor end, of the infinity of the path upon which men 
can walk all their lives. It represents the whole of the heavens, 
the celestial sphere in which the round earth endlessly turns and 
revolves, without cut, without interruption. 


One of the companions then sits inside the circle. He is wel- 
coming the embrace of the heavens, knowing that he is not merely 
contained by it, but that he is the circle itself, without birth nor 
death, without up nor down, right or left. No matter what he does, 
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his walk of life forms a circle, a continuous line folded upon itself, 
one whose end is its beginning, and where the most distant future 
is joined with the most distant path, a seamless rope.!°’ Being the 
circle itself, there is nothing else besides it. It is the whole of be- 
ing, without any opposition between subject and object, between 
pilgrim and the rest of the earth. He can sit, because he is already 


there, where he should be, and there is no other destination where 
he could be. 


Another companion, watching this scene, then simply bows 
lightly toward the one sitting within the circle. A sign of approval, 
a mark of respect, without thought, without reflection, but he may 
as well have bowed toward the sun, toward the earth, or toward 
any thing of the world, as there is not a single thing that does 
not represent the circle, the way of the sky. There is no right nor 
wrong, simply a manifestation of the harmony between these men 
and the way itself, which they incarnate rather than study. If it is 
so, they have no need to go farther on their pilgrimage. They, here 
and now, have honored the master to whom they intended to pay 
homage. They thus declare that they will not go further, and yet, 
they continue on their way! Walking on the circle, there is indeed 
nowhere else to go. The fact that they intend to complete their 
pilgrimage or not is of no importance. They may walk on the same 
path without any destination, reaching the same milestones, with 
only one difference: the emptiness of their mind, the relinquishing 
of any desire to perform a precise journey, with a determined in- 
tent. Their feet are coming and going, but their mind is perfectly 
clear, free of all attachment, even attachment to non-attachment 
itself, and thus they head toward the master, having abandoned 
any idea of pilgrimage, but who knows what their state of mind 
will be when they take their next step. Nothing is written. They 
are always on the move, never abiding anywhere, and thus our own 
mind should be wary of trying to determine their course, to probe 
their intent. We should only join them on the path, with the circle 
in front of our eyes, the circle formed by the sky, becoming our 


107See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Hekiganroku (Blue Cliff Record) [Unpublished 
manuscript] : “Standing, sitting, eating, talking... each one of these is our 
circle. You yourself may not realize it, but you’ re actually drawing a circle 
the whole day long.” Original Japanese: [320 7245, Ao k 9. BX OL Mm 
DEO CNMAASAMEHO TOZOCH. ADCEABIMEOUNE 
&. Hm Stee CAMOAML, AML CH.) From: WBE. (a SeelA 
Lu FA#FZE). [Unpublished manuscript]. 
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eye. 


Case 129 —The Sudden Encounter With A 
Tiger —@Qié Kak 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 85. 
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1 [Xe] S: (X42) [da chong]: “a tiger.” This word literally means “a large animal.” 
The character #{ at the time designated animals in general, and not only insects, as 
it generally does in modern Chinese. 
2 (HEEL Ars¢] S: (4 Ei] [yan ér tou ling]: This expression literally means “to 
cover one’ s ears and steal the bell,” an idiomatic expression meaning “to fool oneself 
and others.” 
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A monk came to the hermit Tongfeng, and after a while, 
he asked: “When someone suddenly faces a tiger here, what 
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shall he do?” The hermit then roared like a tiger, and the 
monk pretended to be frightened. The hermit laughed loudly. 
The monk said: “You old robber!” The hermit said: “What 
will [the visitor] do to this old monk?” The monk then took his 
leave. (Xuedou said: “They are certainly right, but these two 
evil robbers only know how to fool themselves and others.” ') 


1 “Know how to fool themselves and others” : See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


The life of a man of the way is akin to the one of a flea. He 
inconspicuously leaps over all obstacles, making himself negligible, 
unnoticed to the great beings of the world. He jumps from earth to 
world, from world into no-thing-ness and back, never abiding long 
enough to see himself be attached to anything. He is an insect, as 
comfortable in the air as he is on the earth or under it. He walks 
over the seas and climbs the sky-scrappers built by the hands of 
man, enjoying the hot gusts of wind sweeping the fields when the 
summer is at its peak as well as the icy blanket of snow that covers 
the land during the winter. When a trap is laid in front of him, 
he simply performs another great leap, to another realm, hiding 
under the cover of the tall blades of grass. 


When he encounters a fellow companion on the path and is 
presented with an impossible choice, he then knows that the best 
answer is to be found on the edge separating world and earth, al- 
lowing him not to cut himself with the sword of reason. When 
asked: “When someone suddenly faces a tiger, what shall he do?” 
He knows that to choose wise words would be to engage in a per- 
ilous conversation, as most possible answers would imply falling 
into the trap of the play of dualities, wielding the sword of reason 
to arbitrarily cut out the seamless celestial vault into things of the 
world, and then expose himself to being wounded by the sharp 
tongue of the one jousting with him. Brought into the world by 
the words of this fellow, the realm of ideas, he dodges the snare 
and attempts to bring the other back to the earth, to the realm 
of the senses, by simply roaring like a tiger. Sound is opposed to 
words. Raw imprints upon the senses are used to counteract meta- 
physical ideas. The roar indeed represents a sign, a warning, laden 
with meaning, but one that is sufficiently broad and blurry that it 
cannot be used to accuse the one emitting it of having endorsed a 
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particular idea, one that could be refuted with sharp arguments. 
The roar disarms the opponent, leaving him unable to slash his 
enemy. Incapable of thinking of a clever reply, to forcefully bring 
the lion into the realm of words, the man standing in front of the 
lion thus simply pretends to be frightened by the beast, acknowl- 
edging his own failure, but not seeing it as a defeat, as they both 
keep playing. 


Seeing the frightened expression of his opponent, the lion’ s 
roar then turns into a burst of great laughter. He remains in the 
realm of the senses, the earth and the air, producing only sounds 
rather than words, things of the world, but still imparting this 
sound with meaning, even if it is one largely open to interpretation, 
vague. Laughter indeed is a mere sound, a thing of the earth, 
but one that is deeply linked with the world, as it connotes many 
possible ideas, and represents something more in contrast with the 
other sounds of nature such as the whisper of the winds, or the 
fluttering of a dove’ s wings. Neither impressive nor shameful, 
such display, such joust between men of the way represents a way 
of interacting with others while looking out for the dangers that 
can be encountered on the path. The mountain roads are indeed 
full of robbers, knife in hand, ready to cut the body into pieces 
and bring the living to death. To be dispossessed by the robber 
may nonetheless turn out to be a great revelation. How fortunate 
the man with none! Naked, penniless, exposed to the sun and 
the winds, this is when one may realize that he is the sky itself. 
Robbed of all his words, of the answers that he thinks are due 
to him, he may reconsider the value of the world itself, of these 
countless things that merely represent others, and that cut out 
what is one, caricaturing the perfection of nature to make it more 
easily grasped by our mind. 


When encountering a tiger on the road, one should not be 
afraid of his open mouth. He should rather throw himself inside 
it, pressing his neck unto its fangs, letting his own blood fill up his 
belly, letting himself disappear, departing from life and returning 
into death, the place where there is not a single thing, knowing that 
he will then once again rise from the earth, and himself become 
the tiger that swallows the earth and the sky in one gulp. 
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Case 130 —The World-Honored One 
Points To The Ground —th S38 th 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 4. 
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1 Ca] [yi]: Es ’ / “appropriate.” 

2 [EAI] S: CRA] [fan cha]: “a Buddhist temple/monastery.” Transliteration of 
the et word . brahmaksetra ” (aejaa ), meaning “[a place] purified of defiling 
illusions” / “pure” / “quiet.” 

3 (i882) S: (27%) [di shi]: An abbreviation of ##F£X [di shi tian], that is, “Sakra” 
( a ), the lord god of the Trayastrimsa Heaven, and a protector of Buddhism. 
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When the World-Honored One was walking with his fol- 
lowers, he pointed to the ground with his finger and said: 
“This is a suitable place for edifying a temple.” Shakra! took 
a stalk of grass, stuck it in the ground, and said: “The temple 
has been built.” The World-Honored One smiled. 


1 “Shakra” : See note 3 of the Chinese text. 


When the mouth of the awakened is opened, it triggers a tem- 
pest of words and sounds that engulfs the whole of the heavens, 
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without anyone able to discern them. They are like the wind itself, 
felt everywhere, able to uproot the most robust and ancient tree, 
but remaining ungraspable and invisible, without parts, being only 
an indistinguishable whole. When he points to the ground with his 
finger, what is the boundary of what he designates? There is none. 
When he declares: “This is a suitable place for edifying a temple,” 
his finger supports the whole of the heavens and it points toward 
the great mountain that encompasses the entire earth. The fitting 
place is anywhere, as there is no other place, and there is not a 
single portion of the earth or the sky that would not be fitting.'°% 
The finger is a ray of the sun, among countless others, but also 
the heavens themselves, as a whole, including the earth. It is the 
sky pointing at itself, like someone observing his own image in a 
mirror. 


One of the followers accompanying the awakened then takes 
a stalk of grass and sticks it in the ground, saying: “The temple 
has been built.” To perceive this truth, one must take a step back 
and observe the whole of the heavens. The fiery star appearing 
to circle around the earth as it floods it with brilliance has in- 
deed been the driving force of life since its inception, and thus the 
ultimate source of our world. Its blazing rays feed the emerald 
beings covering the earth, which are relentlessly weaving together 
soil and water, air and light, to build up their stalks and extend 
new leaves that will further collect the celestial radiance, inflating 
the body of life and thereby driving a wedge between earth and 
sky. How insignificant are the temples built with carved stones 
by the hands of man compared to those edified by life itself? A 
single blade of grass is indeed a far more intricate and elegant 
work of art than all the greatest sanctuaries of the world, built to 
honor the heavenly. Our existence entirely rests upon the work of 
these emerald beings, and they thus represent the foundation of 
our world. Life is the supreme celebration of being, but one should 
nonetheless not delude himself and should see that all the things 
of the world, including the living, are nonetheless nothing but an 
illusion, a cutting out of the whole of nature into arbitrary parts, 
to which equally arbitrary names are also assigned. 


108See Wansong’ s preface on this case: “One speck of dust arises, the entire 
earth is embraced in it.” Chinese original: [—FE#¢3$. Ath4eu. | , from: 
(AURA A SPIER AALS GEA ESE)». CBETA (Case 4). 
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Pointing out the whole, the awakened invites the deluded to 
turn their gaze away from the things of the world, and its divi- 
sions. There is only one place, and there is only holy ground. 
There is no past nor future, no “here” and “there,” and this 
is why he counts among his followers witnessing this scene peo- 
ple having lived through different eras. This is why the celestial 
and the earthly, gods and men, are assembled together, as one 
being, with no sharp line traced by their gaze to separate the holy 
from the profane, men from gods, the living from the dead, the 
world from the sky.!°? The heavens themselves are the monumen- 
tal temple of being, and the awakened are the flaming altars inside 
it, revealing its splendor to its bedazzled visitors, with their light 
never reaching its seemingly infinitely distant walls, showing only 
the magnificence of the harmonious, the greatness of the vast and 
void expanse in which there is not a single thing. 


Case 131 —Yantou’ s Bow When Hearing 
A ’Khee!l’ — fi SAFE 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 22. 
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1 [8] [kua]: “to stride over” / “to straddle” 

2 [#4] [hud]: The use of Yantou Quanhuo’ s original name may be a play of word, 
as the character can mean “liberal-minded.” See also the word #3# (S: #}id) [hud 
da], meaning “magnanimous.” 

3 [#8] S: [48] [na]: “to press down firmly.” 
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Yantou [Quanhuo] came to Deshan. He stood astride the 
gate and asked: “Is this ordinary? is this holy?” Deshan 
then shouted: “Khe!” Yantou made a deep bow. [When 
he heard about this,] Dongshan said: “Had it not been the 
magnanimous Quanhuo,! one would hardly have accepted [this 
answer]. ” [Hearing of this reply,] Yantou said: “Old Dongshan 
doesn’ t recognize good from bad. At that time, I raised up 
with one hand and pushed down with the other.” 


1 “Quanhuo” : See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


The world around us is a series of artificial boundaries traced 
by our hands and our minds, delimiting where a thing ends and 
where another begins. Each one of these things, the building blocks 
forming the gigantic citadel in which we spend our lives, is assigned 
sets of properties defining the place and the role it occupies within 
it. They bear names and adjectives, like labels defining their na- 
ture in relation to other things. So deeply entrenched in our minds 
are these lines that most dwellers of the world have been led to 
forget that they have no existence outside of our heads. Even when 
a gate and a fence separate two territories upon the earth, such 
separation is meaningless if it is not acknowledged and supported 
by a mind. Meaning does not belong to the earth or the sky, but 
rather only intrudes into these realms when they stand out of the 
world, like words and ideas incarnated as soundwaves in the air or 
characters etched on the earth. 
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To embrace the way of the sky is to stand astride all the 
gates separating the things of the world, opening them, pulling 
and pushing them, showing that we are the ones deciding to keep 
these gates as they are or not, to respect the differences between 
the spaces they delimitate. According to the order of the world, 
one side may be holy and the other profane. One side may belong 
to me while the other may belong to you. The winds nonetheless 
pass through them all. The sun’ s rays do not respect any of these 
frontiers, only men do so, because they submit themselves to this 
order into which they were thrown at birth, and that represents 
all that they know. And yet, it is the edification of the world that 
allows the revelation of its falsehood, and of the truth of the sky, as 
no-thing-ness. The contemplation of the illusory division suggested 
by the presence of the gate is what allows man to overcome this 
illusion and enter no-thing-ness with an awareness of what it stands 
in contrast to, before even this last contrast can itself be released 
and disappear into the great abyss. There is neither anything holy 
nor profane outside of the world, but one needs the capacity to 
discern the holy from the profane to perceive the fact that they 
are indeed one, and that all is no-thing-ness. 


Is this holy? Is this profane? To give an answer therefore is to 
acknowledge that these are two different things. One may simply 
point toward the sky, saying: “This is holy! This is profane! 
This is me! This is you! This is what is ! This!” This would 
be to shatter the walls of the world by throwing its foundation 
stone at it. Another may follow another path, thinking that words 
are exhausted by this question and that they cannot be used to 
undermine the realm to which they belong. Shouting with all his 
breath, stirring up a wave echoing throughout the sky, one may 
hope to wield the power of the earth and summon the forces of the 
sky to cause the crumbling of the walls separating things. Is one 
method better than the other? Is one of the men enlightened and 
the other deluded? The snake bites its own tail, and a chasm opens 
up in front of the one who considers these questions. The wise may 
simply make a deep bow, directed to the only thing that remains 
in his mind, without raising a single thought, without right and 
wrong, without rise and fall. 
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Case 132 —Yangshan’ s “According To 
My Abilities” —(M LL he2> 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 77. 
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1 [B+] S: [Bi] [suf fen]: “according to one’ s abilities.” 

2 [jié] [xuan]: “to turn around [something]” / “to whirl.” Variant of Sit [xuan]; 
[za]: a measure word for “turns” / “circuits.” 

3 [HH] [wan]: The swastika ( taf ) is an auspicious symbol of ancient Hinduism. 
In Buddhism, the swastika is one of the “thirty-two signs” of Buddha. It possesses 
a variety of meanings, including being a symbol of the cyclic nature of the universe, 
working like a wheel, and linked with the heavenly cycles. 

4 [#6] [tuo]: “to support” / “to support with one’ s palm.” 

5 [16221 S: (122) [xii lud]: “an Asura” ( #az ). A kind of demi-god in Hindu 
mythology. Here, it refers to one member of the Eight Legions (Sanskrit: #8@aT 
[Astasena]; Chinese: /\#b3¢ [ba bu zhong]), beings in charge of protecting Buddhism. 
6 [ (ERE) [zud lou zhi shi]: “to do the pose of Rucika” ; #225 (S: M2): “rucika.” 
The last of a thousand Buddhas of the eon known as the “fortunate eon” ( “Bhadra- 
kalpa” 4x47 ). He is known for his vigorous protection of Buddhism. A couple of 
statues representing Rucika can be found at the entrance of many Buddhist temples. 
The aforementioned pose thus probably is one that expresses the idea of vigor and 
strength. 
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A monk asked Yangshan: “Is the Master literate or not?” 
Yangshan said: “According to my abilities.” The monk then 
turned around once clockwise and said: “What ideogram is 
this?” Yangshan drew the ideogram for “ten” (+f) [, shaped 
like a cross,] on the ground. The monk then turned himself 
around, once, counterclockwise, and said: “What ideogram 
is that?” Yangshan turned the “ten” (+>) into a swastika 
(rH). The monk then drew a circle {in the air] and lifted his 
two hands with his palms upward, like Asura? holding the sun 
and moon, and he said: “What ideogram is that?” Yangshan 
then drew a circle around the swastika, and the monk struck 
the pose of Rucika.? Yangshan said: “Yes! Yes! Like that! 
Keep it with care.” 

1 “Swastika” : See note 3 of the Chinese text. 


2 “Asura” : See note 5 of the Chinese text. 
3 “Rucika” : See note 6 of the Chinese text. 


All that we enjoy upon the earth has been a gift of the heavens, 
the result of the conjunction of a myriad of factors, the entirety of 
the flow of the sky since its unfolding pointing toward the bestow- 
ing of this gift to us, as a formidable and yet all too ordinary event 
bearing the name of fate. If we are able to wield a stylus like a 
sword to carve up the earth to leave the imprint of our world upon 
it, it is because we have been raised in this world by our relatives 
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and neighbors. They have introduced us into temples of things, 
made of words and letters, the work of their ancestors, allowing 
men to grasp with their hands and minds representations of what 
is out of their reach without such mediation. To be a master of 
the world is nonetheless to see how it is intertwined with the earth 
and the skies. The words we throw into the air, the characters 
we inscribe upon the ground, they are mere instances of meaning- 
fulness, signification imparted upon pieces of earth and sky, but 
every single thing can bear such signification. Every single thing 
under the heavens may reveal itself to be a sign, pointing out to 
something else. 


Standing upon the ground, turning around and sweeping the 
horizon with our gaze, we may thus gather to ourselves the ten 
directions, the entirety of the earth, from north to south, from east 
to west. We can become a living sign representing this realm, and 
observing our performance, another man may undertake the task 
of representing it, as a symbol, as an image, a character already 
found within the world since a long bygone era, which may be a 
cross: “+,” symbolizing the whole of the earth as two axes of the 
surface of the planet. 


Then turning once again our body around, in the opposite 
direction, gazing at the celestial vault, as the sun and the moon, 
the planets and the stars perform their ancient, continuous round 
dance around the heavens, we gather the entirety of the skies to 
ourselves, embodying the all-encompassing realm with our flesh. 
Still assessing the nature of our play, the observer may then turn 
the cross into a swastika, “rH,” symbolizing the heavenly wheels, 
the circular course of the heavenly bodies performed each day in 
front of our eyes. 


What comes next? What is greater than the all-compassing 
sky? It is the essence of the heavens themselves, what supports 
all that is . It is what cannot be encompassed, because it is not a 
thing: no-thing-ness itself, but as soon as one attempts to represent 
it, one only produces a caricature, a contradiction, a thing that 
represents what it is not.'!° The alluring illusions of the world 


See Wansong’ s preface on this case: “It is like a man trying to draw 
emptiness. The moment he lowers the brush, he makes a mistake.” Chinese 
original: [Ul AH2s FARUSH. | , from: (EME A REM AE AMOR TH RAE 
$%). CBETA (Case 77). 
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may nonetheless play their part in guiding its dwellers toward an 
experience of the unmediated truth, toward no-thing-ness itself. 
Falsehood may be wielded in the name of truth, so that falsehood 
and truth may collapse one into the other, leaving no-thing in 
their stead, as a vision of the essence of the heavens. We may 
thus trace a circle around the sky with our fingers, and place our 
hands to appear as if we supported the sun and the moon with 
our own strengths, symbolizing the foundation of the skies, what 
is not a thing, the place where no thing can be, but out of which 
all things arise, and to which they all belong. Watching this, the 
observer may thus draw a circle around the swastika, a crude and 
improper but nonetheless useful symbol of the place where there 
is not a single thing, no world nor earth, no signifier nor signified, 
no beginning nor end. 


By seeking to represent the unfathomable, by researching the 
great character of the universe,!' incarnating it with our own 
body, we may then perceive the interweaving of the world with 
the foundation of the heavens, see the no-thing-ness in each thing. 
We may also light up a beacon within the darkness of the world, 
allowing those who spend their lives in the shadowy depths to get 
a glimpse at the radiance of the sky, so that they may decide to 
undertake the journey upward and climb the high ramparts of the 
world, and so that they may themselves also experience no-thing- 
ness, once they have beheld what lies beyond them, and begin to 
see the same vision in each thing of the world, see that they are 
but empty shells of translucent glass veiling the heavenly splendor. 
They may then also realize the flowing nature of all that is, with 
one thing turning into another, life turned into death and back into 
life, a character progressively transformed, whose meaning is never 
rigidly determined, always in the eye of the beholder, fleeting like 
the heavens themselves. 


Case 133 —The World-Honored Turns A 
Flower —tH Fh 7E 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 6. 
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"1See: HURMI. (HEASRI). Kt: AFR ES, 1915. p. 490 (Case 77). 
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1 [45] [nian]: “to grasp with the fingers” / “to fiddle with.” 

2 [ike] S: (ae [po yan]: “to smile faintly.” 

3 [AR] [fu zhtj: “to confer.” 

4 (Ea) S: (Ei) [mo he]: transliteration of the Sanskrit word “maha” ( Fer ), 
meaning: “great.” 
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When the World-Honored One was on Vulture Peak, he 
turned a flower in his fingers, showing it to his followers. At 
that time, everybody remained silent. Only the venerable 
Kashyapa let an inconspicuous smile appear on his face. The 
world-honored one said: “I have the eye of the true Dharma, 
the subtle mind of Nirvana, the true form of formlessness, the 
subtle Dharma-gate. It does not rely on words. It is another 
kind of transmission outside of the scriptures, given to Maha- 
Kashyapa.” ! 


1 “Maha” : See note 3 of the Chinese text. 


Ascending to the peak of the great mountain while the sum- 
mer sun pours out its incomparable brilliance upon it, like a viv- 
ifying shower of light falling over the earth, slipping through our 
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eyes, revealing a magnificent scenery, countless flowers adorning 
the jade-colored carpet of grass worn by the earth. Their fragrance 
cannot be seen, and yet it pervades the air, reaching our nostrils, 
evoking the past moments when a similar impression was left upon 
our mind, causing us to reminisce, as we let a smile appear on our 
face, an expression of our pleasure of witnessing the beauty of 
nature. 


These flowers are now wide open, their petals turned toward 
the fountainhead of heavenly fire, the source of their life, after 
having spent time and efforts to painstakingly extract themselves 
out of the ground and grown tall enough to be able to be reached 
by the celestial brightness. They will soon wither and return to 
the ground, while their seeds will be carried by the winds and give 
birth to their posterity, scattered around the valleys, and perhaps, 
in time, reaching the other side of the earth, while the heavenly 
wheels continue their endless revolutions, and man’ s world is 
caught in the elegant ballet of the seasons. 


Men are also like flowers, one day in bloom, and withering 
away the next, but never disappearing completely and rather be- 
coming the foundation for the growth of a new generation. The 
same is also true of his world, of the sum of all his knowledge 
and creations, as they are passed on, directly, through the work of 
the senses, rather than through a seed planted on the earth or in a 
womb. It may be from mouth to ear, in the form of speech, or from 
hand to eyes, in the form of writing, but how would one transmit 
his experience of what transcends words and letters? How would 
one pass on to an heir what is not a thing of the world, a vision of 
no-thing-ness itself? A way to transcend the world and the earth is 
to stand upon the edge gathering them and keeping them at bay, 
that is, to impart meaning to the earth without making use of 
words and letters and to speak words that are tightly interwoven 
with the essence of the earth and the sky. 


One may pick up one flower dancing with the blades of grass 
with his fingers, thereby severing it from the great body of life, 
cutting it out from its roots. In this flower, it is the whole of life 
that can be contemplated, including mankind. This flower is the 
direct descendant of the first spark of life kindled in the ocean 
eons ago, when the earth itself was freshly formed by the nibble 
fingers of the cosmos, just as we are, without a single instant of 
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interruption between the present instant and this event of the re- 
mote past of our planet. The substance of this flower nonetheless 
predates this wondrous event. It originates from the very unfold- 
ing of the heavens, just like the substance of our bodies, made of 
stardust, made of light turned into earth. In this thing, it is the 
entirety of the cosmos that can be seen, heard, felt, smelled, or 
tasted. More than this, it is the true form of formlessness that can 
be experienced through it, if only one’ s eye is open to it. The 
subtle mind that extinguishes itself can see the true foundation of 
nature, having passed through the gate leading outside of man’ s 
world, to see the ground supporting it. 


When the fingers turn the flower, as if it was caught in the 
whirlwind stirred up by the revolutions of the celestial wheels, the 
circle formed by the extended petals then becomes these wheels. 
The movement of the fingers imparts their force to the flower, the 
last cog in the machinery of the skies, and it sets up the largest 
wheels of the heavens into motion. There is no separation between 
the parts and the whole, and this whole is itself no-thing. Someone 
among the people assembled on the peak, looking at the turning 
of the flower, sees the flower for what it is, and an inconspicuous 
smile appears upon his face, a silent reaction, a sign of his vision, 
without words nor letters, and thus the heir stands out from the 
throng. The flower that will spread innumerable seeds, and give 
birth to countless descendants, pierces through the ground and is 
recognized from among the blades of grass, touched by the sun 
itself. 


Case 134 —Zhaozhou Examines The 
Hermits —)}| Hy) 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 11. 
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1 [£] [ma]: Here, it is a particle marking a question, equivalent to the modern 
Chinese: Jj (S: M4). 

2 [YA] [bd]: “to anchor” / “to moor.” 

3 [3] —E=E bE] [you dao yi an zhi chi] : Some have interpreted this sentence as 
meaning that Zhaozhou returned to see the same hermit, but the use of the term 
“one hermit” (—/E3E) for each visit would seem to support the idea that these are 
two different people. This may nonetheless also be a bait presented to the reader, to 
see if he will lose himself in vain interpretations! 

4 [Mt] S: [4A] [zdng]: “to release.” 

5 [4] S: [4F] [dud]: “to seize” / “to take away forcibly.” 
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Zhaozhou went to a hermitage and asked the hermit living 
there: “Is there [something]? Is there [something]?” The her- 
mit raised his fist. Zhaozhou replied: “The water is shallow. 
It is not a suitable place for a ship to stop.” And he then left. 
[Later, Zhaozhou] once again visited a hermit and asked: “Is 
there [something]? Is there [something]?” The hermit raised 
his fist. Zhaozhou said: “One knows how to release and how 
to catch. One knows how to kill and how to give life.” And 
he then made a deep bow. 


When the mind is as clear as the azure summer sky, with 
all the clouds of the world passing through it silently, without 
hindrance, the body is like the surface of a lake under it, perfectly 
still, reflecting perfectly the clear condition reigning in the realm 
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above. Sky and water do not waver, no matter the size or the 
darkness of the clouds passing through, and the two can hardly be 
discerned from each other. 


The man of the way, in his bountiful benevolence, his deeply 
entrenched nature leading him to guide others on the path, is 
nonetheless like a boatman with a long oar in hand, always en- 
clined to use it to test the depth of the waters through which he 
passes, assuring that others would not be trapped in the silt, or 
that the ship’ s hull would not be pierced by rocks. Encounter- 
ing a fisherman on a bridge, he asks him: “How deep are the 
waters here?” “About an arm’ s length,” the fisherman replies. 
The boatman then declares: “The water is shallow. It is not a 
suitable place for a ship to stop,” and he then departs. He lit- 
tle while later, he encounters another fisherman on another bridge 
and asks him the same question, getting the same answer. He then 
declares: “A boat may stop here. It may even sink in the depths 
of these waters, swallowed whole, and no-thing will remain of it.” 
Testing the waters with a stick, or interrogating those standing in 
it, has no influence upon the water. It continues to run toward 
the great ocean after having descended from the clouds, without 
the slightest consideration for shallowness and depth, for clarity or 
muddiness, for purity or filthiness. It simply advances, no matter 
what, yielding to all obstacles and yet overcoming them. Likewise, 
a boat that has been stripped of all its cargo and all the unneces- 
sary equipment carried on its deck does not need deep waters to 
navigate forward. Without fear or worry, the empty ship does not 
run aground. It safely reaches the mouth of the river, and then 
the captain can contemplate the beauty of the encounter between 
sea and sky, the clear world where nothing else can be seen on the 
horizon. 


Running into someone while walking upon the path, one may 
also perform such a trial. Simply asking a pilgrim “What is it?” 
may be enough to let him reveal the nature of his mind. Knowing 
that the loftier the words, the emptier they are, a man of the 
way may offer an answer that stands in equilibrium on the edge 
between earth and world, with silence married with a gesture, an 
arm raised, carrying a meaning but one that does not impose itself 
upon the one to which it is destined. It rather represents a gift, a 
translucent piece of glass that reflects as much the image of the one 
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holding it as it lets light pass through it, gently diffusing it, only 
offering a blurry picture, in which the beholder will see what he 
wants to see. If the man raising is arm is doing so as a reflection 
of the perfect clarity of his mind, having emptied its content of 
all things, he will remain unphased by any answer that comes in 
reaction to it, knowing perfectly that it will simply be a reflection 
of the mind of the one standing in front of him as much as of his 
own. Approval or contempt, praise or rebuke, his arm remains as 
steady as a stone pillar, undisturbed by the fiercest assaults of the 
heavens. “What is it?” did he ask. It is no-thing. It is no-one, 
and thus there is no answer to give, and no one to whom it could 
be given. There is only one thing, and it can be found concealed 
in the fist of these men, one with the arm itself, and with all that 
surrounds it. 


Case 135 —Deshan Carries His Bowl —%# 
Mipaees. 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 13. This case is similar, but its wording is 
not identical, compared to the Book of Serenity, case 55.112 
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1 [38H] S: (48) [mi qi]: “to admit [something] indirectly or in secret.” 

2 [REGS AIA] [gud yt xin chang biti tong]: “the outcome was different compared 
to what usually [happens]” The phrasing appears to be deliberately ambiguous. It 
avoids the mention of any use of verbal language, probably to imply that the lesson 
was a non-verbal one, but without saying it explicitly, letting a fruitful doubt arise. 
3 [4h3"] [fi zhang]: “to clap hands.” 


4 [H®) [qié xi]: “it is fortunate.” 
5 [4%] [bi nai]: “to be unable [to do something]” / “to be helpless.” 
6 [Hal] [yt hé]: “to do something.” Similar to the modern Chinese: 4%" [wei hé]. 
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One day, Deshan went down from the temple hall [to the 
dining room], holding his bowl. Seeing this, Xuefeng said: 
“Old man! The bell has not been rung, and the drum has 
not been beaten. Where are you going with your bowl?” De- 
shan then went back to his room. Xuefeng told Yantou about 
this. Yantou said: “The large and the small, Deshan has yet 
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to understand the final word.” Deshan heard of this, and he 
asked his attendant to invite Yantou to come to him. He said: 
“You are not approving this old monk|’ s behavior]?” Yantou 
admitted this indirectly. Deshan then took his leave. The 
next day, Deshan ascended the rostrum, but his teaching was 
completely different than what it was usually. When Yantou 
arrived at the entrance of the temple hall [and saw this], he 
clapped his hands, laughing, and he said: “Marvelous that 
the old man understands the final word. After that, no man 
under the heavens can do anything to him.” 


To live an existence in harmony with the way of the sky is 
to let ourselves be guided by it, impassively observing the signs 
offered to us and reacting accordingly, without will, without op- 
position. These signs may be given by the heavens themselves or 
by the hand of man, as elements of his world. When the temple bell 
is rung, it may be a sign, calling those within reach of its sound to 
assemble to share a meal, once the cooks have accomplished their 
duty and the food is ready to be served. One may nonetheless 
listen to other signs of nature, like the growling of one’ s stomach, 
pleading for food to the mind and the ears, as the body needs to 
replenish its strengths exhausted after a day of labor, with the 
plow or with the quill, or the setting of the sun marking the end of 
the day. Seeing the day end, without the bell being rung, one may 
take his bowl and go to the dining hall, following the sign of nature 
rather than the one of the world, thereby creating a new sign sent 
to the cooks, without a word, making them understand that they 
are late and that people are waiting for their daily sustenance. 
This view may nonetheless also be mistaken! The meaning of such 
silent signs is always largely in the eye of the beholder, and one 
can never be sure of the original intention behind its creation, or 
even whether there was one or not. There lies the subtle power of 
the silent signs, which embrace ambiguity, reflecting the essence of 
nature itself better than any word, without sharp lines, but rather 
only a seamless marriage of shades and shapes. 


If one still lets himself be unnerved by the contrasts between 
large and small, late or on-time, right or wrong, it implies that 
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one has yet to understand the last word. This last word is the 
last thing in the world to which one clings. One may spend a 
lifetime hearing people speak or reading books and yet still not 
discover it. You search for it, it flees away. You think that you 
have found it, and it vanishes in a puff of smoke, leaving no traces 
behind it. If one attempts to discern a difference, he becomes 
deaf to this word. It is what is heard when the boundaries be- 
tween words and syllables have collapsed upon themselves, what 
is seen when the ink cannot be differentiated from the paper upon 
which it was spilt.!? To guide the uninitiated toward it, one may 
simply use words to sow the seed of the great doubt deep in the 
heart of man, causing him to lose himself in the search for clarity 
when presented with an intrinsically ambivalent discourse. Des- 
perately trying to find what cannot be found, to put into words 
what transcends words, one may indeed soon realize the absur- 
dity of this task, and then release the grip he had upon the world 
as a whole. The last word can then be any word. It is the one 
through which we realize the emptiness of all words and things of 
the world, the doorway through which no-thing-ness is uncovered. 
Once a man has done that, no one under the heavens can do any- 
thing to him, as he ceases to be someone, and there is no longer 
any thing around him. He sees through them all, and when he 
once again pays attention to these transparent things, it is with- 
out attachment, knowing of their illusory and yet incredibly useful 
nature. He embraces the ambivalent, and rejoices in ambiguity, 
expressing himself with few words, preferring to embody what he 
means, and to give meaning to each movement of his body, each 
expression of his face, becoming a reflection of the sky, like the 
still waters of a lake under the clear, blue sky, undisturbed by the 
passing of gigantic woolly clouds above it. 


Case 136 —Nanquan Cuts A Cat In Half 
— FAR Ti 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 14. The wording of this case is different in 
the Blue Cliff Record, cases 63 and 64, and Book of Serenity, case 9.114 


"3See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Mumonkan (Gateless Gate) [Unpublished 
manuscript]: “The last word is that which is spoken without using lips and 
tongue. It has no meaning. It is nothing.” 

'4See Blue Cliff Record, cases 63 and 64: [IW=) 38. HR TR BG 
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CH] 
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1 [i874] [dao dé]: “to succeed to say something [showing some insight].” 
2 (it) S: (47) [zhan]: “to behead.” 
3 [J] [li]: “a shoe.” 
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Nanquan saw [the monks of] the eastern and western halls 
fighting over a cat. He seized the cat and said: “If the mem- 
bers of the congregation succeed in saying something [appro- 
priate], they will save it. Otherwise, it will be cut in half!” 
No one answered. Nanquan then cut the cat in half. That 
evening, Zhaozhou came back from the outside, and Nan- 
quan told him about this. Zhaozhou then took off his sandals, 
SRR FA RI an PRIMI ERE. ROR LAIR. FATE. PARSE. | ; 
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placed them on the top of his head, and departed. Nanquan 
said: “If the disciple had been there, he would have saved 
the cat.” 


It may appear to our eyes that the sun rises from the east 
and sets in the west each day, but the heavens know neither east 
nor west, no rising nor setting. The sun at all times shines upon 
the earth, as our planet revolves around it, while man is given the 
impression that he is the center of his world. To open up one’ s 
eye is to see the sun under the horizon, to see the sky from its 
own point of view, transcending the horizon of man’ s world. Men 
are nonetheless prone to form attachments to things as well as to 
beings. They almost ineluctably form tightly knitted groups ac- 
cording to the place they inhabit, to the land in which they were 
born, or to their belonging to a community of ideas, then seeing 
other groups as strangers, rivals, or even enemies, kindling strives 
and conflicts that may lead to bitter fights, with words or with 
swords, as the results of arbitrary frontiers traced by their minds. 
The seamless unicity of the heavens and all that they encompass 
is shattered into a multitude of pieces with the knife of perception, 
the sword of reason, and man slowly begins to reorder these scat- 
tered pieces, replacing the order of nature with the hierarchies of 
his world, becoming himself slowly enclosed in the heaps of illu- 
sions that he created, becoming blind to the truth of the skies. 


Strives between men and communities nonetheless also arise 
when they cease to let themselves be carried upon the way of the 
skies, in the flow of nature, to instead attempt to go against it, 
to express their own will to reach the place where they want to 
be rather than where they are destined to go. Possession and 
attachments represent obstacles on our path. The appearance of 
these begins with the identification of things as separate from the 
rest of nature, and it continues with the bestowing of names. We 
may grow fond of a wild creature for its beauty or its endearing 
behavior, domesticating it, bringing it into our household, with a 
name and its own living space. Bonds of love and affection are then 
patiently woven between the owner and the creature that is owned, 
rendering them both increasingly dependent upon one another. 
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When someone else witnesses such a relationship, jealousy may 
arise, triggering enmity and conflicts, as greed leads to more greed, 
attachments lead to more desire, while the things that can be 
possessed are limited, contrary to the unbound covetousness of 
man. What has been born by the blade shattering the heavens 
may nonetheless also be mended by it. 


Seeing two people violently arguing for the possession of a 
pet is witnessing a misappropriation of the flow of nature, a going 
against the way of the sky, the result of a misguided view of their 
own place within it. Firmly seizing the animal, putting a sharp- 
ened blade on its back, one may then put an end to this fight, 
declaring that he will cut the creature in half if they do not release 
the animal, release their undue attachment to this living thing, and 
show that they have understood how they have strayed from the 
way. What they have done is to upend the order of nature. They 
are the ones who have cut the body of life itself into pieces, seeing 
the pet as different than themselves or their brethren, rather than 
a seamless part of the whole of life, and the whole of the skies. It is 
as if they put their shoes over their head, an inversion of the order 
of things, a perversion of their raison d’ étre. Seeing the crimson 
blood of the poor creature abundantly spilled on the ground, the 
fighting men may be remembered the death that will soon come 
for each one of them, shown that they are no different than the 
dead earth that they tread. Their mind is a pointed blade that can 
kill as efficiently as a sharp piece of steel, but contrary to it, it can 
also bring back to life, showing men with words and with silent 
signs that they are wasting their lives chasing after dangersome 
illusions, instead of embracing the way itself, which underlies and 
transcends both life and death, right and wrong, the self and the 
other.!!© A blade may nonetheless be placed upon our own throat 
without us noticing it. If we lose ourselves in the consideration 
of whether the act of cutting the pet in half occurred or not, is 
right or wrong, arguing with our brethren like the men fighting 
over the pet itself, the blade already slashes our flesh, and death 
is in front of us. Let us therefore release the creature back to the 
wild. Let us forget ourselves in the place from which all things ap- 
peared, letting desire and attachments vanish, becoming one with 
our brethren, with all living things, with the earth and the sky, by 
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seeing that we are no-thing. 


Case 137 —Kashyapa Knocks Down The 
Temple Pole —Wl#= AF 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 22. 
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1 [eH] S: [42H] [jin lan jia sha]: The gold-colored robe of a Buddhist 


2 [AIF] [sha gan]: The flagpole in front of a Buddhist temple. 
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Ananda asked Kashyapa: “The World-Honored One gave 
you the gold-brocade robe [symbolizing Dharma succession]. 
Besides that, what did he give you?” Kashyapa said: “ Ananda. 
Ananda answered: “Yes.” Kashyapa said: “Now you can 
knock down the [preacher’ s] flagpole at the main entrance.” 


” 


Easy it is to pass on a piece of earth to an heir. Whether it 
is a walking staff, a bowl, or a gilded robe, it goes directly from 
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hand to hand, passing through time as generations succeed to one 
another. One’ s state of mind, one’ s spiritual legacy, on the 
other hand, can take a lifetime to be passed on to a successor. For 
the embracer of the way, such a state of mind may be revealed 
through his words as well as his actions, showing whether or not 
he embodies the way of the sky with all his being. The essence 
of the skies is nonetheless neither a thing nor an idea, but rather 
no-thing, without even the slightest trace of any concept of no- 
thing-ness. To see the sky beyond the veil of the things of the 
world is to see that there is no-thing to pass on, and therefore one 
may be momentarily puzzled by such realization. It sows the seed 
of the great doubt in one’ s heart, and he will then ask himself: 
is there something more? There is no-thing, no more no less. A 
summer breeze sweeping the desert under the blinding radiance 
of the sun, a crystal-clear mind like a temple made of water, in 
which nothing can be hidden or stored. The greatest gift that 
one can give is to give no-thing, letting no-thing-ness pervade the 
mind of the one open to let it come to him. Then, it cannot be 
taken from him by anyone, as there is nothing to be taken, but he 
will be able to share it with others and pass on this intimacy with 
no-thing-ness to a new generation. 


When one is then asked what is passed on to the heir, what 
is offered as an answer does not really matter. It may be a shout, 
elegant words, or one’ s name, but what is important is what the 
one answering embodies with his whole being. The answer itself 
is a mere soundwave propagated throughout the air, but it may 
reveal itself to be an echo of no-thing-ness, a note arising from 
emptiness and elevated into the heights of the sky. To the one 
whose ear is wide opened, it resonates with his own being, with 
the no-thing-ness at the core of his heart, striking a chord deep 
in his mind, revealing with unmistakable clarity their shared state 
of mind.!!® When one can answer any question and react to any 
interaction without a trace of thought, naturally and effortlessly 
moving his tongue to speak or the rest of his body to act upon the 
earth, with the essence of the heavens themselves reflected through 
each one of his action, then the teaching without teacher has been 
passed on. The preaching of the old generation can then fade into 
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silence, before the one of the heirs begins. This preaching is like a 
fluttering flag hung high upon a pole overlooking the earth, per- 
fectly following the unpredictable whims of the winds, constantly 
responding to its changes, one with the flow of the heavens, visible 
from afar by the men of the world, as a sign of the presence and 
nature of the celestial forces, inviting them to notice and observe 
them through his movements. 


Case 138 —Two Monks Roll Up The 
Bamboo Screens —— [43 he 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 26. This case is similar, but its wording is 
not identical, compared to the Book of Serenity, case 27.117 
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1 [3%] [zhai]: “a vegetarian meal served at a Buddhist monastery.” 
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Just before the monks took their meal, Fayan of Qingliang 
monastery was about to address the congregation. Fayan 
pointed to the bamboo screen. At this moment, two monks 
went together to roll it up. Fayan said: “One gain, one loss.” 


"7See Book of Serenity, case 27: [ #8. VEARDIFTE ARIE A 18. IRS PERAK 
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The versatility of man’s fingers is a key to his incredible capac- 
ity to build upon a world that stands out from the rest of the earth 
and life. It is a tool allowing him to fashion the earth according 
to his will, but also to create other tools, considerably extending 
his sway over land and sea, as well as allowing him to reign upon 
the tree of life as a whole. Fingers nonetheless represent more 
than this: they are one of the foundation stones of his world itself. 
They are at the root of language, as a finger can be used to point 
out other things found upon the earth to bring attention to them, 
becoming a signifier designating a signified. The finger stands on 
the edge between earth and world, between meaningless tangibil- 
ity and meaningful arbitrariness. It represents a faithful image of 
the marriage of the realms of nature, embodying the ambivalence 
of the way of the sky, as it shows without explicitly explaining, or 
even clearly determining what is shown. It represents the subtle 
wisdom of the man of the way, who wields the sword of reason but 
nonetheless refrains from cutting out the whole of nature, only 
pointing out with it. The meaning of the finger is always rather 
clear, as one simply has to observe what is to be found in the direc- 
tion toward which it points, but the intention of the one pointing 
the thing out is always in great part veiled in obscurity, with the 
onlooker determining the boundary separating what is pointed at 
from the rest of the earth and the sky. 


If a man of authority sitting down inside a building were to 
point his index finger at a window through which the bright sum- 
mer sun was to shine, flooding the room with heat and light while 
blinding those inside it, those at his service would then naturally 
interpret this as a command for them to close the drapes and 
dim this overwhelming torrent of brilliance poured down from the 
heavens. They may nonetheless be mistaken. The finger may have 
pointed at the moon high in the sky or to a bird whose melodious 
song was reaching the ears of those present inside. Without further 
indication, without either a sign of approval or of rebuke following 
the closing of the drapes, there is no way to know whether they 
did what was expected of them or not. But if the man of authority 
embodies the way of the sky itself, his intent may have been to 
teach them about such subtlety, about the ever-ambivalent essence 
of the world, with certainty and absoluteness being absent from 
their mind. He may have been pointing out the foundation of their 
reason, the edge between earth and world, rather than any partic- 
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ular thing found on the earth or in the sky, teaching them without 
uttering a word, causing them to doubt their own capacity to in- 
terpret signs, shaking up the very foundation of their world and 
leading them to question the role it occupies in their life. 


With one finger, one may thus reveal the essence of the sky, 
and with one finger, one may cause the heavenly radiance to be 
concealed, bringing darkness where light held sway. Every revela- 
tion nonetheless comes with a concealment. When the sun brightly 
shines upon the world, it casts long shadows and further obscures 
what is found in it. Conversely, every veiling comes with an en- 
lightenment, as when our star retreats under the face of the earth, 
allowing the gentle twinkling of the more distant celestial bodies 
to illuminate the night and finally be seen by our eyes, after hav- 
ing been outshined during the day. Every gain comes with a loss, 
and every loss with a gain. Both are inextricably linked to one 
another, and it is useless to try to separate or count them. When 
the way of the sky is perceived, one no longer feels compelled to 
try to determine what is gained or lost, who gains and who loses, 
as the line separating them is created by our mind, an arbitrary 
frontier that does not reflect the continuous nature of the heavens. 


Case 139 —The Tipping Of The Water 
Bottle —jt# (2) fh 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 40. 
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1 [3] [chong]: “to assume [a work position” / “to fulfill [a duty].” 

2 [Hie] [didn zud]: “a monastery cook.” 

3 [Bae] S: (Fie) [xia yi]: “to make a declaration.” 

4 [Hitt] [chi gé]: “to show oneself to be extremely qualified.” 

5 [eH] S: (ves) ] [she wen]: “to ask a question” / “to lay out a problem and ask 
for an answer.” 

6 [APE] [mi tt]: “a wooden stick” / “a wooden shoe.” The second character is 
quite rare, and the exact nature of the object is not clear. (See: [ACPE: BVA. 7K 
HE. RAR. AJL] From: #28272. (HISR ARPS RGEVE). Gk: fot, 1995. p161.) 

7 [#2] [ti]: “to kick.” Similar to & [ti]. 
8 [47] [ming]: “to order” / “to command” / “to assign [someone to a position].” 
9 [BH] S: CIF] [kai shan]: It literally means “to open a mountain,” but here 
means “to open a monastery.” 
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[At the time,] Master Guishan lived in Baizhang’ s congre- 
gation, as a cook. Baizhang intended to choose someone who 
would be in charge of the Great Gui Mountain [monastery]. 
He called the head monk and the rest of the congregation, 
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telling them that the one who would show himself to be the 
most qualified by answering a question appropriately would 
[be appointed] and go there. Baizhang then picked up a water 
vase, placed it on the ground, and asked: “Without calling 
it a ‘bottle,’ what would you call it?” The head monk said: 
“No one can call it a wooden shoe.” Baizhang asked Guishan 
for an answer. Guishan then tipped the bottle over with one 
of his feet and left. Baizhang laughed and said: “It is now 
Guishan’ s turn to take the head’ s seat.” Because of this, 
Guishan was given charge of the new monastery. 


It takes intelligence to master the use of words and letters. It 
takes wisdom to appropriate the use of silence, but only one who is 
able the walk on the thin frontier between the two can pretend to 
lead others toward an unveiling of their own true face. How does 
one speak with his mouth closed, or remain silent while a flow of 
words runs out of his throat? One can speak while silence reigns 
over the earth and the sky by becoming a living word, with each 
muscle in his body becoming a letter with which meaning can be 
expressed, without ascending into the cloudy heights of the world, 
without unnecessary reflection and pondering. A finger may then 
support the heavens or crush the entire earth. An inconspicuous 
smile may reveal an ocean of subtle wisdom, indicating that one’ s 
eye is open and pierces through all things, to see what is no-thing. 
One can also remain silent as his tongue pours out a flow of words, 
by letting it be guided by the way itself, rather than by his own will, 
emitting sounds rather than speech, even when they will be heard 
and recognized as such by his audience. With an empty heart, one 
may speak volumes without saying a single word, without letting 
meaning be restricted, determined, or defined, becoming simply an 
instrument of something greater than himself, becoming the voice 
of the heavens themselves. 


A master may thus submit his followers to a trial of their 
ability to walk the edge between earth and world, asking them to 
call an object without using its name, such as a water jug placed 
upon the ground. One who is still a prisoner of the world, a slave 
to words and letters, may be puzzled by the incongruity of the 
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question. What else shall he call it? His mind only thinks in terms 
of words and concepts, and he thus cannot fathom why one would 
not use its name to designate it. If one calls it a wooden shoe or a 
spoon, it perturbs the order of the world, based on an agreement on 
the meaning of arbitrary sequences of sounds or characters. This is 
nonetheless precisely the point: to strike a blow at the foundation 
of this world, to see if there is any free man among his followers, 
someone whose mind would see without the use of words, and see 
the pernicious and illusory nature of the world itself, made of these 
countless words and concepts. 


One whose eye is wide open and sees the light originating from 
beyond the walls of the world will nonetheless know what is ex- 
pected of him, naturally, without thinking. He sees the ambiguity 
of the words of the master, the blurriness of the things of the world. 
To “call” indeed can mean to awaken or to attract one’ s attention 
as well as to utter a name. His heart pervaded by no-thing-ness, 
his life having crossed the boundary separating it from death, he 
no longer separates the living from the dead, the object from the 
subject, the person from the thing, and he thus calls upon the jug 
as if it was one of his brethren sitting in meditation, pushing on 
his shoulder to bring him back to the world to attend to some 
pressing matter. He kicks the jug and spills its content upon the 
ground, revealing the emptiness forming its essence,!!® which is 
also the essence of all that is. The task of a master is to awaken 
the sleeping prisoners of the world, causing the myriad of thoughts 
cluttering their minds to be spilled over the ground or evaporated 
into the air. When the disciple has shown that he can walk on the 
edge without stumbling, he is now ready to call others. But this 
may be a daunting task, one that will consume all his days until 
his last breath, and he may perhaps have been tricked by the old 
master, naturally answering his question, without reflection, and 
thereby accepting to succeed him and to carry his burden, but the 
worthy heir will not mind, because he has released his mind, hav- 
ing forgotten the difference between the weight of a feather and 
the one of an anvil, therefore impassively continuing to let himself 


"8Cf. this sentence from Laozi’ s Dao De Jing: “One shapes clay into 
a vessel, but it is in the empty space formed by the vessel that it finds its 
usefulness.” Original Chinese: [SEI WAy48, HLA, G48 FN.|] From: bai 
FRE. CRAUE CK A (7) EFHF LS). RE: HYATEGE, 1966. p28 (Chapter 
11). 
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be guided by the way itself. 


Case 140 —Xiangyan’ s “Man In The 
Tree” — ik Ei 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 5. 
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1 [47] S: [49] [xidn]: “to hold in the mouth.” 

2 [48] [pan]: “to climb” (by pulling oneself up). 

3 [PURE] [a lai yi]: “the meaning of the coming from the West [of Bodhidharma].” 
4 [38] S: [45] [wéi]: “to disobey” / “to violate” / “to go against.” 
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Xiangyan said: “([One is] like a man in a tree, holding 
on a branch with his teeth, without his hands grasping any 
branch, his feet not resting on the tree, and under the tree, 
a man asks him about the meaning of the coming from the 
West.! If he does not answer, he is rude to the man who asked 
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him, but if he does answer, he falls and loses his life. When 
facing such a predicament, what should one do?” 


1 “The meaning of the coming from the West” : See note 3 of the Chinese text. 


When one opens up his mouth to answer the questions of the 
newcomer on the path, he condemns himself to fall into the snare 
of the world, finding himself bound by long chains of words, them- 
selves securely tied to others. These words necessarily represent a 
betrayal of the truth of the way that they are meant to describe, 
as this truth is precisely what goes beyond words, what is not a 
thing and cannot be unfolded within the confines of the world. As 
soon as the word “way” is heard, one should close up his ears, 
and then what it means may perhaps be heard. When the term 
“awakened” is inscribed on stone or paper, one should close up his 
eyes, and then what it designates may perhaps let itself be seen. 
Why not keep silent then? To remain silent would be to lack com- 
passion, to remain insensitive to the plea of the newcomer, who is 
just like we were not so long ago, in need of guidance, in need of a 
helping hand to find the way. Like speech, silence can also only be 
transient. One is bound to sooner or later be compelled to speak, 
and no matter when it comes, man is sure to fall. Such a fall may 
nonetheless not be worse than standing upon the path. 


The man who sees the path clearly thus has no-thing on his 
mind. He simply follows it, accompanying the flow carried on the 
way of the sky. He is not troubled as he faces certain death by 
falling into the pit of the world, and he does not hold on to his 
life when danger arises, for he knows that the line between life 
and death is an illusion, a pure thing of the world. His heart 
overwhelmed with love for the whole of being, not distinguishing 
the whole from the parts, he lets go of his grip upon his own self 
and lets his flesh fall into the abyss, but not without first offering 
a helping hand, guiding the slumbering men of the world toward 
an awakening to the nature of the way, to the essence shared by 
all that is . He takes others into his fall, who themselves offer 
their hand to other people, all forming a chain descending into the 
bottomless abyss. 


As he falls, the compassionate can then realize that his sac- 
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rifice comes with a reward. Letting go of the last thing that pre- 
vented him from stumbling into the abyss, releasing the hands 
offered to others, he finally experiences absolute freedom, the ab- 
sence of all attachments, as there is nothing to stop his fall, nothing 
that he could grab onto. There is not only no fear of death or de- 
sire to live, there is no up nor down, no east nor west, no earth 
nor sky, only no-thing. The fall becomes a dissolution, and there 
is nothing left that could fall, and nowhere where it could fall. 
This is when the insight comes: there is the answer to the great 
question, the only question. The answer comes when the question 
itself has been forgotten, and this answer is not even pondered, 
nor the subject of any comment. 


Case 141 —A Non-Follower Asks The 
Buddha —%}ié [el (# 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 32. 
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1 [98] S: (48) [ju]: “to occupy.” 
2 [#8] [jt li]: “to act according to the rules of politeness” / “to follow etiquette.” 
3 [i] S: Lu) [zheng]: “to attest” / “to prove” / “to confirm.” 
4 [HES] [bian ying]: “the shadow of a whip.” 
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A non-follower asked the world-honored one: “I do not 
ask |for an answer] using words, and I do not ask [for an an- 
swer] without using words.” The world-honored one remained 
in his sitting position. The non-follower gave praise, saying: 
“The great compassion of the World-Honored One has cleared 
away the delusions clouding my mind, and allowed me to be 
granted access.” He then saluted and took his leave. Ananda 
then sought the World-Honored One to ask him: “What |in- 
sight] did you acknowledge, for him to give such praise and 
then take his leave?” The World-Honored One replied: “Like 
a good horse, just seeing the shadow of the whip is enough to 
make him gallop.” 


The way of the sky is the course taken by all that is. It can 
be resisted by the will of man. It can be embraced and enthusias- 
tically followed, but neither things nor men can stand outside of 
it. They may be unaware of its presence or ignorant of its nature, 
but they are ineluctably carried upon it by the flow of the skies, 
the turning of the celestial wheels. If one thinks that those not 
walking the same path as them on the earth are not carried by the 
same sky, he is merely blind to both where he stands and where 
are the others who he is quick to judge. Sometimes, it is by stand- 
ing far away from a path that one can enjoy the most limpid view 
of it. The foreigner, with his eyes unacquainted with our land and 
our culture, may see our homeland more clearly than us, who have 
grown too accustomed to its peculiar nature. When a foreigner 
seeking to embrace the way of the sky encounters someone awak- 
ened to the essence of all that is, he is unburdened by the customs 
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of the land, the hierarchies of this part of the world, and consid- 
erations for his own position. He frankly asks for everything he 
desires, for the core of this land’ s wisdom, with few words and no 
restraint: “What is the answer to the question, neither answering 
with words nor with silence?” Both know that there is only one 
question to be asked, and only one answer. To put the question 
into words is to soil its pristine perfection. To answer with silence 
is to lack compassion and let others stray from the path. What is 
needed is a sign. 


When the sun shines everywhere, a shadow may become clearer 
than the star itself, as its contour reveals something more than an 
ocean of light. It is through the sight of contrasts that meaning can 
be perceived. It is through difference that understanding arises. 
But how would one perceive what transcends contrasts, and how 
would one understand what goes beyond all differences? To be 
granted access to the place where there is no shadow nor light, no 
inside nor outside, no follower nor stranger, is to see through all 
contrasts and differences. It is to look at one’ s impassive face 
and to see in it the essence of all things, the deepest abyss and 
the vastest heavens in the reflection of one’ s eyes. It is to discern 
the infinite void of the cosmos in an opened mouth, and to con- 
template the greatness of the earth in one’ s faintest smile. Each 
hair is a sequoia tree, each tear a gigantic lake, and each wrinkle 
a mountain range, with all of them seen as being a single face, 
his own, which is also an image of no-thing-ness itself. The sign 
may take any form. It may be a slight reshaping of the flow of 
light flooding the sky, the transformation of the image one gives 
of himself. It may be a sound thrown into the air and entering 
the ears of those standing nearby, or it may be the gentle touch 
of a hand upon one’ s shoulder. Its nature is by itself meaning- 
less. The only meaning it possesses is to be a signal calling the 
one receiving it to go ahead and throw himself into this new realm 
that he discovers, but which always had been right in front of him. 
The myriad of things of the world then disappears. The millions 
of things cluttering the mind crumble to dust. The clouds of delu- 
sions are scattered by the wind stirred up by the guide, the man 
of the way. Because of his unbound compassion, he denied the 
visitor both words of illusions and the silence of indifference. He 
offered him an experience felt upon the earth, with his flesh, rather 
than a fantasy of the world built with words and letters, thereby 
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guiding him on the edge between earth and world, letting himself 
be cut by its sharpness, until no-thing remains of him, and he can 
see everything in nothing, the nothing in every thing. 
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Part V 


The Fall of the Earth 
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When intense showers of rain carry the heat of the earth to 
the cold depths of the ocean, and the cloak of leaves clothing the 
forests is given an amber hue, the ineluctable decline of the reign of 
life upon the face of our planet becomes apparent. With the arrival 
of the fall, many creatures of the sky take flight to escape the cold 
tide that slowly approaches, engulfing the living and leaving many 
imprudent beings dead. The emerald carpet covering the earth 
grows more and more patchy, with fields turning into vast arrays 
of muddy puddles in which the remnants of the harvested crops are 
slowly decomposed. What appears to be an enfeeblement of life is 
nonetheless a time of learning for the sons of men, one during which 
they are offered to become more familiar with the earth itself, the 
ground of the world and the substance of their very flesh. 


As the days grow shorter, man’ s gaze slowly turns away from 
the ethereal heights of the world, and from the brightness of the 
heavens. Shielding his clothes from the torrential rains poured out 
of anthracite clouds, his eyes stare at the roads of his world. There, 
he sees leaves, once nascent jewels of the spring, the splendid orna- 
ments of the trees, now lying down in pieces in the mud, trampled 
by hordes of beasts and men, without the slightest regard for their 
incomparable sacrifice for the endurance of life as a whole. These 
leaves that turned the solar radiance into fruits and seeds are now 
devoid of any sign of life, ignored, being patiently devoured by the 
soil out of which they sprouted. Their sacrifice is nonetheless not 
in vain, and even in death, they may offer something to those who 
carry on the fire of life through another year. 


As most dwellers of the great citadel only see the products 
of the hands of man around them, obnubilated by their functions, 
the uses they can have of them, they have grown oblivious to the 
truth of their substance, to the majestic body of the earth out of 
which they were shaped, like the countless objects occupying the 
stage of their lives. Some among those roaming this maze of stone, 
wood, and glass have nonetheless remained in close contact with 
the substance of the earth, this massive globe that tirelessly keeps 
their world and their bodies on its rocky face. They point toward 
the leaves littering the soil of their gardens, inviting all men to 
contemplate the amazing work of the fall, to listen to the teaching 
of this season. The fire of life that burned within these leaves has 
now been extinguished, but their earthly essence now shines for 
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all eyes to see. As they are turned to mud, one may realize that 
they never ceased to be mere earth. Seizing a sharp iron blade 
and slashing his arm open, the teacher of the masses of the citadel 
lets his blood flow onto the earth, soaking the decomposing leaves, 
as a reminder that we are likewise bound to be devoured by the 
ground, and that we also are mere bags of earth walking on the 
rest of the earth. Throwing a jug onto the ground, it is rendered 
useless, and then, as its function disappears, its earthly nature 
can be revealed, in the contours of its broken pieces. The teacher 
thus brings the slaves of the world back to the naked earth, forcing 
them to face the omnipresence of this substance forming the body 
of life and the foundations of man’ s world, with all things shown 
to share a common nature. The living thus fall down to the earth, 
wholeheartedly embracing the source and the destination of life, 
thankful for the knowledge offered to them by the turning of the 
heavenly wheels, immensely grateful for the efforts of the teachers 
who brought them closer to the earth, closer to themselves. 
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Case 142 —Sitting For A Long Time 
Makes One Tired —44AK5> 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 17. 
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A monk asked Xianglin: “What is the meaning of the 
Patriarch’ s coming from the West?” ! Xianglin said: “Sitting 
for a long time makes one tired.” 


1 “The meaning of the Patriarch’ s coming from the West” : See note 1 of the Chinese 
text. 


The sun rises from the east and then profusely illuminates our 
land all day long, before setting in the west, allowing our weary 
eyes to rest and the earth to cool down. Who can say why it is 
so? It would be pointless to answer this question, as it just reflects 
the state of the flow of the heavens. It is as it is. A man one 
with the way of the sky is like a celestial body, whose course is set 
by the totality of the heavenly mechanism, the flow of the skies. 
Like a leaf burnt by the sun that falls during the autumn and is 
carried away by the fresh winds, such a man lets himself be guided 
by the signs of the heavens or the earth, going east when the flow 
brings him there naturally, and coming back when the time has 
come. There is no reason explaining this that could be discovered, 
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because the absence of reason is precisely what represents the way 
of the sky itself. A clear azure sky, the still surface of a pond, with 
the breeze only disturbing it enough for the faintest distinction 
between the two realms to be revealed. 


To perceive the essence of the sky, to understand why the sun 
rises from the east and sets in the west, one may begin to grow 
closer to the earth, the substance of the planet upon which he 
is born and which forms the flesh, the blood, and the bones of 
the body through which he experiences it. The substance of the 
earth is indeed, among all the things encompassed by the heavens, 
the one that is most intimately experienced. The omnipresent 
downward pull of the earth at all times keeps us close to its surface, 
providing a secure foundation upon which our world is built. Our 
very body evolved and was shaped in response to it, with our 
bones made to resist this pull and allow us to stand, to distance 
ourselves from the surface of the dry land and enjoy the fluidity of 
the air. To see beyond the boundaries of the body, man must first 
understand its nature, and see how earth, life, and the sky share 
the same essence, becoming aware of the fact that he is the earth 
and the sky themselves. Neither standing erect, that is, only in 
contact with the earth with the sole of his feet while his eyes are 
turned toward the stars, nor lying down with his skin in contact 
with the ground while embracing the gigantic body of the planet, 
the sitting man embodies the idea of a being who gathers earth 
and sky, who is one with the way, transcending the boundaries 
between all realms of nature. 


When one sits cross-legged on the ground, his torso points 
toward the sky while his legs are parallel to the surface of the earth. 
Watching straight ahead, onto the horizon, the eyes contemplate 
the line separating the realm above from the one below, with the 
body of life slightly blurring up this line, with forests extended in 
the former and rooted in the latter. Sitting still in such position, 
one may begin to feel the passing of time becoming less noticeable, 
as if the heavenly wheels themselves retreated into the darkness. 
The body then grows increasingly numb, and one may begin to feel 
his mind detached from the body, as if it melted away to become 
one with the rest of the earth. As the flow of thoughts passing 
through the mind is dimmed by the numbing of the senses, the 
meditating mind may now become more and more oblivious of his 
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own world, releasing the grip he exerted upon all things. Mind 
and body internally collapse,!!? and this is when the essence may 
begin to appear, when one has sat for so long that his bones begin 
to be ground to dust by the heavenly wheels.!?° 


Sitting alone is nevertheless useless by itself, if one is not en- 
clined to rid himself of the chains binding his body to the illusions 
of the world. Sitting then simply wears out the body, and a life- 
time may be spent in vain, as if one was attempting to create a 
mirror by polishing a ceramic tile.!?! One will indeed not become 
a man of the way by simply sitting and waiting for a revelation to 
come to him, but rather only become a tired old man, having to 
answer the naive questions of others without himself knowing any 
answer, or even clearly understanding the question. The lesson of 
the sitting man can nonetheless also be learned by one who simply 
stands, walks, or lies down. The subtle wisdom is not a posture 
but rather a state of mind, a relationship with the whole of nature, 
where one embraces the way of the sky, forgetting about the past 
and the future, being oblivious to the condition of the body, sim- 
ply experiencing the wonder of presence, the bliss of being, letting 
the body return to the earth in the blinking of an eye, a lifetime 
carried on the way, without fear, as there is no more death than 
there is life, as an autumn leaves reclaimed by the ground, that 
will become the substance of the leaves of the next spring, once 
again illuminated by the heavenly radiance. 


Case 143 —Senior Monk Ding Asks Linji 
— Fe EA Fd bis 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 32. 


CH] 


19Cf the “Zen-phrase” : [ Atfiye| . 

120See: Villalba, Dokusho. Hekiganroku. Crénicas del Acantilado Azul . 
Miraguano Ediciones. 1994. p76: “Mantente firme y siéntate en zazen hasta 
que se te desintegren los huesos.” 

'1Cf the famous dialogue found in the “Records of the Zen Master Mazu 
Daoyi” concerning this metaphor ( [ #8 Puasa! ): (RRR c A. AeA TR ES 
Bio TARA. MISA. MAE]. KSAT. BE. TEE. ee UHR —Te 
TBE. ATE]. RAPE. GEE]. FEVER. HIE]. RRS. HEEL. 
TAREA Ce. ABH SEBS. | From: (YT Pa Rai — ease). CBETA . 
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ju ding shang zud wen lin ji ra hé shi f6 f@ da yi ji 
» ’ ‘ 

BR FE EL JABT RY) GPR: [UATE RY So | A 

xia chanchuéng qin zhu yi yi zhang bian tud kai ding zhao li 
5 ’ » Y oye 

BHR 4, fa? fE, oS, EPEBH. fe Pa ° 
bang séng yun ding shang zu hé bu li bai ie fang li bai pe ran 
eS AM ZS [ xe EBA] AS AS FF ° | je Ft, ZAR 
da wu 


Kia 
Fo 
1 [HAR] S: (HAR) [chain chudng]: “a meditation seat.” 


2 [48] [qin]: “to grab.” 
3 [far] S: (4232) [zhu li]: “to stand for a long time.” 


CH) 
Be eas DA SW t Wrap 
By. we LR TC TD MOA oe} 
Bh, (NEO Keke | im HURE FD. HEA 
az BLA ce FEBS. KE tant, tO 
EIWb Csabs3e & Kuild a eae Hulda 


an TE aa ka HEF ES So] se. fEFET 
oe Wok Za 9k KMS, 


[FE] 


A senior monk named Ding asked Linji: “What is the 
fundamental meaning of Buddhism?” Linji came down from 
his seat, grabbed him firmly, gave him a slap, and pushed 
him away. Ding just stood there, stunned. A monk standing 
nearby said: “Why doesn’ t the senior monk Ding make a 
deep bow?” Ding then made a deep bow and suddenly was 
greatly enlightened. 


Man is the highest branch of the tree of life, unceasingly yearn- 
ing to touch the sky, relentlessly building up his world with mate- 
rial objects and ethereal concepts, so that he may finally be able 
to sever his dependency upon the earth that gave birth to him. 
A life in the clouds rejoices his heart, stimulating his mind as his 
imagination runs wild and he sees his thoughts turned into things 
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of the world, given names, rarely concerned by the fact that these 
things are often pure fantasies, fruits of his mind, without ground 
or roots in the earth. He nonetheless at times seeks the deeper 
meaning of his existence, the essence of being itself, the funda- 
mental truth of nature, but unable to contemplate the raw beauty 
of the skies, veiled by the profusion of things that he frantically 
hoards around him, he hopes to find it among his cluttered world, 
in the midst of his ideas. 


Seeing that someone is lost in the clouds of the world, the 
man who knows that men are both earth and sky weaved into 
flesh will nonetheless extend a helpful hand into the heights, and 
then forcefully and brutally pull him back to the ground, so that 
he will become aware that the tangible realm of the senses may be 
a better teacher of the way of the sky than the misty peaks built 
by the minds of his ancestors. When the clouded mind utters 
metaphysical blabber, the one whose feet are firmly anchored into 
the ground grabs him firmly by the shoulders and gives him a 
vigorous slap on the face, before pushing him away, robbing him 
of his tongue, leaving him stunned. Lost in the cloudy summits 
of ideation, language, and imagination, he is suddenly brought 
back to the ground, to sensation, touch and pain, the foundation 
stones of man’ s world, direct contact with the tangible reality 
of the earth. This is where the fundamental essence of nature 
is to be experienced, rather than reflected upon. This is where 
the answer to the only question is to be found, imprinted upon 
his cheek, like the jade seal of the son of the heavens leaving a 
crimson trace on a pearly white sheet of paper. He is not meant 
to topple the world or reject it. He is not destined to abandon 
the legacy of his forefathers, as it is this world that allows him 
to gain awareness of the fundamental essence, but he is called to 
appropriate the earth as more than an environment, a background 
of his world. He is invited to delve into the soil, to cherish contact 
of the skin with all things, seeing himself in each one of them, 
feeling this shared essence that he can experience directly with 
the senses, more intimately and faithfully than through speech 
and writing. He will then be able to valiantly wield the sword that 
separates heaven from earth and cast it away into the bottomless 
chasm, so that the great collapse can finally occur. The heavens 
themselves will brutally crash unto the earth, leaving only no-thing 
in their stead, with no-thing understood, but everything perfectly 
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clear, including the compassion of the one who brought him back 
to the earth, with his violence finally perceived as the love of a 
grandmother for his descendants. 


Case 144 —The Ten Thousand Things And 
I Form One Single Body —1 45% — #8 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 40. The wording is slightly different than 


the one in the Book of Serenity, case 91.12? 


CH] 
lu gén da ft Fat nan quan yo hua ci zhao 
o A Re , Ba BR ag AnYKo BR a i] # 
fa veg dao tian di yt w6 tdéng gén wan wu yt wd yi ti yé shen 
ns [Auee ch LC TAI AR Bee fa ae — HU I, rén jidn ® tat 
ark. | Pim faRERI TE, AAR: [eA be 


PIE, WN HA. J 


1 [XR] [da fa]: “a high-ranking official” (Pronounced [dai fi] in Taiwan). 
2 A quote from the “Treatise on the Unnamable Nirvana” (S464 am) by the Qin 


dynasty Buddhist philosopher Seng Zhao ({##). 


Gp 
he ¢29 Ewes BA th Cp ka n< 
BS HERA. RE MEL Uo 
Bs. Le WAHL < Fhwis Be RR. Aad 
Be HEE tate _ Be see De || res 
FEM 46 1% He LC. KKe F iL T BS. [ kD 
— BK OD ibe Hace, BO AU < le Hilt 9 | 
[E] 


One time, as Minister Lugen was talking with Nanquan, 
Lugen said: “Dharma-teacher Zhao said: ‘Heaven and earth 


122See Book of Serenity, case 91: [3% MRA HAAKG. Sth kat 
Ryo ARTE. AMG TR) ARS BOR TE ETAL os KRIS PRE. 
We | 
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and I have the same root; the ten thousand things and I form 
one single body.’ ! How marvelous!” Nanquan pointed at a 
flower at the front of the garden, called to Lugen, and said: 
“The men of our time see this flower as if it was in a dream.” 


1 “Heaven and earth and I have the same root; the ten thousand things and I form 
one single body” : A quote. See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


When a man has spent his entire life dreaming, he cannot 
fathom what reality represents. His consciousness numbed by the 
long slumbering, he is convinced that the fruits of his imagination, 
the products of his fantasies, are as tangible as the rocky ground 
upon which he lies down and sleeps. The one dreaming that he 
lives the life of a butterfly each night may after a while cease to 
discern the line separating the dream from reality, and he may 
wonder whether he is not a butterfly dreaming that it is a man.!?° 
The world of man, the sum of all the things present in his mind, 
through the lens of which he perceives his surroundings, is like 
a land of dreams, a caricature of the truth of the earth and the 
sky, one that can be grasped by his reason, contrary to the seam- 
less totality of nature. Having grown from babe to man in such a 
slumbering state, lulled by the sweet tunes of the world, protected 
by the ramparts formed by the myriad of things found in it, he 
is oblivious to the difference between earth and world. Indeed, 
although these two realms are one, in the sense that they both 
share the same essence, no-thing-ness itself, the subtle wisdom of 
the way nonetheless allows a slight and yet important difference 
to be distinguished. The thing of the world, the sign, and what it 
represents on the earth or in the sky differ from one another. The 
finger pointing at the moon is not the moon itself, even though 
they both represent parts of the totality of the heavens, only sep- 
arated into different things by the sword of reason, within man’ s 
world itself, within his mind. To gain awareness of such a subtle 
difference, one must be guided, out of the lofty world and onto the 
bare earth, with the tongue or with a finger. 


3Cf the famous story in which Zhuangzi dreams that he is a butterfly, 
and begins to fail to discern whether he is not a butterfly dreaming that it is 
Zhuangzi ( [HERSHE|) (ADS Awa, RUMAH, Mim) AR 
Felt. PR, RUTTER TA] tL. ANIA WR, WR ee A BL? Je] LAY 
WW, AULATAP R.A. BTR REBE. | From GHEY: + #4034) (CTEXT). 
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The man of the world only understands what is found in the 
world. When he is presented with the idea that the heavens and 
the earth and him have the same root, and that the ten thousand 
things forming his world form one single body, he is intrigued, 
and interest is suddenly kindled. Is the boundary between the ten 
thousand things a mere creation of his mind, a shattering of the 
unicity of the heavens? What a marvelous idea for him! This 
is nonetheless only a first step, as this knowledge remains a pure 
ideation, a thing of the world itself, expressed with words. 


The idea must now be released, and become the seed of an 
experience, a direct contact with what it represents. The finger is 
then pointed at a flower impassively collecting the waning celes- 
tial brilliance among the fallen leaves of an autumnal landscape, 
accompanied with words lamenting the fact that the men of this 
time see such a flower as if it was in a dream. The man sees the 
flowers, the trees, the clouds, and the sky, but he is blind to their 
nature. He perceives them as things, but not as what they truly 
are, outside of the ramparts of things forming his world: the great 
body of nature, the vast earth and the empty sky, which all sprout 
out of the same root, the place where there is not a single thing. 
He does not only resemble the flower, but he rather is the flower.!74 
He is the tree, the cloud, and the sky, as these are the same thing, 
which is in fact no-thing. 


Even when the earth and the sky are experienced in their 
essence, through the work of the senses rather than the one of 
reason, the woes of the slumbering state nonetheless continue to 
threaten the man who has discovered the way of the sky. He in- 
deed may then be tempted to highlight the contrast between world 
and earth, between the representation and what it represents, but 
this would be to once again be allured by the realm of dreams, 
as such a distinction, while useful to progress on the path up to 
a certain point, can later reveal itself to be a stumbling block, a 
hindrance impeding a further advance. The ten thousand things 
form one body, and the world, the mind, is also one with the 


24See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Hekiganroku (Blue Cliff Record) [Unpublished 
manuscript] : “As long as you think, ‘I am here and the flower is there,’ 
the flower’ s reality cannot be understood.” Original Japanese: [ H7t# <2 6 
5icHs THM CDH TT. AROHERTOSE Bs TOSMYI IS 
> CIS HED AS EO KAA. | From: WHE. (BAR HHE) « 
[Unpublished manuscript]. 
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earth and the sky.!2° The boundary between them is also an il- 
lusion, and the man of the way must always remain alert, in a 
state of permanent vigil, avoiding letting himself be conquered by 
his sleepiness and imprisoned in the land of dreams, and yet also 
refraining from seeing the dream as separate from reality, as they 


also are fundamentally one, sharing the same essence as all that 
+. 126 
is. 


Case 145 —Close To Falling Prey To 


YZ. 


Delusion 
Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 46. 


CH] 
it jing qing wen séng mén wai shi shén me shéng séng yun yi di 
2B Dili Velfe: [PI Obae AT Peet | Aa Zs: [AR 
shéng 2 yun zhongshéng dian ddéo mi ji zhao wi séng yun 
mol ia ZB: pal RBM. | fz: FA 
shang zud me shéng es ji Fe mi ji séng yun ji bu 
MERE. | 3A Ze: ARNE? | Me: HA 


yi zhi ru rahe qing yun cha shén you ké tuo ti 


2 ee 


dao ying nan 
iff a 
Ja jisa at ° | 


1 [#8 (81) S: C8) ] [dian dao]: “to turn upside down” / “to be deranged” / “crazy.” 

2 (ARIA) [ji bt mf ji]: “to encourage oneself, so as not to lose oneself in delusions” 
(See: RF. CHraeaeee). Alb: =RA ates PRA], 2005: [YARRC: AME RR, 
MEADIRA. JA, Bo, Bae. ) 

3 [htt] S: CAE] [tuo ti]: “to leave one’ s body [behind].” 


(A) 
Se DED 49 eS PABW CF Beh 
BT BH fe MZ. [PBEER Hho 
ie | Biz < y | RST | iA LZ <5 ree 
BIL Oe ik We BF ol HZ < 4 [ Fil eg ld 


ORE. | RS PAL t ee “eb Fe | i 


5Cf the “Zen-phrases” : [FAW—-fk| , and [-Oti—ua . 
26See: FRU. (08 8 He). Fat: ARFRILL AS, 1915. p561 (Case 91): | 
S— tl, HERE 
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wb DAI bon AALS Ww LO WPA 
Bi, MALT Bt ROS3O REWMA. | 


- rity 2 HB BENE Db, Hot HE Wc 


arte 


‘ 
HE Dik RIC HED SXL.| 


[FE] 


Jingqing asked a monk: “What is that sound outside?” 
The monk said: “The sound of raindrops.” Jingqing said: 
“Living beings live in an upside-down world, deluded by their 
pursuit of material things.” The monk said: “What about 
you, Master?” Jingqing said: “I was close to falling prey 
to such delusions, but I did not.” The monk said: “What 
does the Master mean: ‘I was close to falling prey to such 
delusions, but I did not’ ?” Jingqing said: “To break through 
[out of the world of delusions] may be easy, but to leave the 
substance behind to express [the essence] is something difficult 
to attain.” 


As soon as a line is traced between the self and the other, 
the inside and the outside, one is already caught in the mire of 
the world.'2" But as illusory as it may be, such distinction is 
a tremendously powerful means, granting man the possibility to 
appear to stand out from the rest of nature, from the earth and 
the sky, with him able to contemplate some aspects of nature from 
the point of view of a platform of his own making, a world made 
of things that can elevate him and offer him a broader view of 
the whole of being, if only he succeeds in using this world for 
this purpose, rather than simply becoming a slave to the things 
composing it. The dweller of the world is in ec-stasy from the 
earth, standing out from it, while his feet remain more or less 
firmly on the ground. His observation platform is made of the 
creations of his mind, ready to crumble at the slightest commotion, 


27See: Villalba, Dokusho. Hekiganroku. Crénicas del Acantilado Azul . 
Miraguano Ediciones. 1994. p202: “Le pone una trampa. Esta trampa es 
«fuera».” 
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the most insignificant trial, but it gives him a view from a higher 
ground, from the inside of his self, which allows him to watch the 
outside as an object, and see what other animals cannot see in their 
environment. Leaping on and off this platform, from the world to 
the earth and back again, this is how he can escape the entrapment 
experienced by the inhabitant of the world and the obliviousness 
of the dweller of the earth, joining the realms by incarnating their 
contrast as well as their shared essence, becoming a melodious note 
that echoes throughout the air, calling all the living to assemble 
and follow him on the way of the sky. 


Turning one’ s ears toward the outside, one will hear whatever 
is already found underneath the surface of his mind. The continu- 
ous flow poured into these ears contains the entire content of the 
skies, presented to our mind, which will make of it what it wishes. 
It may hear the winds sweeping the amber leaves covering the soil, 
or it may listen to the gentle splashing of raindrops striking the 
tiles on the roof of our home, or the footsteps of those treading on 
the muddy path leading to it. But all of these are mere things of 
the world, pieces of nature carved by the mind. This mind chases 
after things of the earth like raindrops, but it overlooks the earth 
itself, which the world is made to reveal. The world is thus upside- 
down, the opposite of what it should be. It should be a tool for 
the discovery of the essence of the earth, but it rather becomes a 
veil that covers it, while offering a distorted representation of it, 
without this role being seen, entrapping the deluded slaves to the 
world. 


Before the true value of the world can shine in the eyes of 
men, they nonetheless must first be able to break through its walls 
made of delusions. Such a task is relatively easy for someone who 
is determined to liberate himself. The earth that he seeks can be 
found at every footstep, at every glance, and he simply has let 
go of the things through which he is used to see it, and plunges 
himself into a direct, sensory experience of the tangible reality that 
not only surrounds him, but also represents the essence of his own 
being. 


When the world is appropriated as a tool, and is not merely 
a force subjugating man while concealing the earth to his eyes, it 
then can become a source of enlightenment, not only for the self but 
for others, as this revelation also comes with the knowledge of the 
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illusory nature of the frontier between the two. This second task 
is considerably trickier, as it demands a capacity to express the 
essence of the earth into the heart of the world, without falling into 
the trap he warns others about. Meticulously choosing his words, 
and often paying great attention to the avoidance of uttering any 
words, even the wisest possible ones, he attentively but naturally 
expresses himself with his flesh, becoming what he wants to show 
the world and not simply telling them about it. Jt becomes what is 
heard on the outside as well as what echoes on the inside, breaking 
the barriers with his shout or his fingertip, and then the sounds 
of the outside are perceived anew. Rain ceases to be heard, the 
footsteps fade away, and all that is heard is the melody of being 
itself, the note struck at the inception of the universe and which 
echoes throughout the deepest heavens. The world then falls into 
place, close to the earth, perfectly intertwined with it. 


Case 146 —The Six Can’ t Perceive It — 
TARA 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 47. 


aD | 


séng wen yun mén ra hé shi f& shén mén yun lit 
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1 [34] [fa shen]: “the Dharma body.” Translation of the Sanskrit word “dhar- 
makaya” (#41 ). One of the “three bodies” of a Buddha in Mahayana Buddhism. 
It may be seen as the essence of the whole of nature. 

2 [7X] [lit]: “the six.” It here seems to designate the “six roots” (7\#), that is, 
the six senses of the Buddhist tradition: the eyes, the ears, the nose, the tongue, the 
touch-sensitive body parts, and consciousness, or perhaps the phenomena perceived 
by these senses, called the “six dusts” (7\/&2). The phrasing seems deliberately am- 
biguous, to allow other interpretations, or maybe even represents a bait for the reader, 
to see if he would submit to the temptation of overinterpreting such detail. 


GED | 
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[FE] 


A monk asked Yunmen: “What is the Dharma-body! ?” 
Yunmen said: “The six can’ t perceive it.” 


! “Dharma-body” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 
2 “The six” : See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


The fundamental essence of being is the great body of the 
heavens, including all that is perceived by the senses.!*° It can be 
named a body because, like a living creature, it forms a whole 
whose nature cannot be fathomed when one only considers its 
parts. Cut into pieces by the knife of perception and the sword of 
reason, it becomes an empty shell, a dead thing, something other 
than what it was when it was whole. This whole can nonetheless 
not pass through the doors of our perception. One cannot squeeze 
a mountain range into a glass vial, and thus, any attempt to per- 
ceive the great body of the heavens is condemned to fail. It is so 
close and so far. We are this body, and so is every single thing 
that we experience. We have known it intimately since the very 
day of our birth onto the naked earth, but it nonetheless keeps 
escaping us. We attempt to grab it, but it constantly flees away. 
Since the essence cannot be grasped, we must therefore let our- 
selves be approached by it, be pervaded by it. It can be found 
within ourselves as much as outside our self, as we are the great 
body of the heavens, whose essence is without parts, but only an 
indivisible totality. 


If the heavens cannot pass through the six gates of our mind, 
an experience of the celestial essence thus implies that the mind 
itself must be freed from the prison built around these gates. The 
mind cannot receive it, and thus it must offer itself to it. This 
demands that the mind ceases to rely entirely upon the flow passing 
through the gates of the senses to quench its thirst for meaning and 
significance. The frontiers between these gates have to be reduced 
to smithereens, letting the eyes hear the roar of the trembling 
earth, the skin sees the beauty of the twinkling stars, the ears smell 
the fragrance of the autumn breeze, the nose tastes the sweetness 


8See: RF. (Pie). Git: SRB aA ARA A], 2005. AAI | 
TAN. WBE. SK. NASER BO Da TE BO SE AI (44 HA) 
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of the sun, the tongue touches the texture of the ocean, with his 
consciousness abandoning all efforts to organize and analyze these 
seemingly incoherent impressions. When the walls have fallen and 
the flow is scattered, what is then left of the self? What is it that 
stealthily slips out of the ruins? No-thing remains of it, and this 
is precisely when the essence shows itself.!?? It does not need to 
be sought outside of the realm of the senses. It shines into the 
sky when the cloak of illusions has been taken off, revealing that 
it stood by itself, with no-thing under it. 


Case 147 —Yunmen’ s “Sesame 
Flatbread” —2z F4 4H Bt 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 77. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 78. 
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1 [86] S: CMI] [hd bing]: “sesame flatbread.” (See: | HAPKITHLZ Bt] From: «fib 
HARA EFI). BIC cA @, 2007: p5344) 
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[FE] 


A monk asked Yunmen: “What is meant by the sentence: 
“To transcend the Buddhas and to go beyond the patriarchs?” 
Yunmen said: “Sesame flatbread.” ! 


1 “Sesame flatbread” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 

29See: RP. CEFR). Alt: RASA AIRA A], 2005. : [EAI 
HY ERA RK. REY [45] Bo eR] aA... MRA RAZ, 
DRE ATRES 
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When man is not busy with the affairs of the world, and he 
finally has time to begin to yearn for a deeper meaning of life, 
trying to uncover a reason for his existence and gain a vision of the 
nature of being itself. His gaze is then more often turned toward 
the unfathomable and ungraspable expanse of the heavens than 
toward the delimited and tangible earth. Seeking to transcend all 
boundaries found in front of his eyes, craving to know what lies 
beyond the most sacred, the most primordial, the most universal 
and pervasive of all things, he climbs the highest steps built by 
mankind. He visits those living on the highest peaks, to interrogate 
them and become the recipients of their wisdom. Asking what lies 
beyond the frontiers of the heavens, he is left perplexed by the 
answer: “A dry loaf of bread.” The man on the highest peak 
may have the broadest view of the celestial vault, but he is also 
someone sitting upon the bare earth, enjoying great intimacy with 
it. He knows that the way to go may be found among the stars 
above, but that it is more easily discovered right in front of us 
all, in each speck of dust covering the rocky face of the earth, in 
every thing found in our world that can be experienced by the 
senses, touching them with our hands, seeing them with our eyes, 
tasting them with our mouth. The extraordinary, what transcends 
the everyday world, may be best accessed from the most ordinary, 
the most common. Food may nonetheless be seen as holding a 
special place in our lives, as it offers us a concrete representation 
of the essence of our existence. The loaf of bread that we hold 
in our hands is indeed the result of the sacrifice of dozens of ears 
of wheat patiently grown during the summer, bathed in sunlight 
and rain, sprouting out of the earth and weaved together with 
air, before they were harvested just before the coming of the fall. 
These living things will now feed the fire of life burning within our 
chest, the last link in an incredibly long chain, eons of evolution 
pointing to this instant, here and now. In this loaf, we may feel 
the whole of the earth and the sky, and gaze at what transcends 
them both. 


The newcomer to the way is of course naive in his questioning. 
He appears to foul the air with his worldly discourses, talking 
about what cannot be put into words, asking about what cannot 
be answered with language. Lost in the heights, he must be pulled 
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back to the earth, to what can be felt without mediation. When 
this foolish mouth speaks, it emits the stench of an open grave, and 
the one to whom the question was asked suddenly feels compelled 
to throw a large piece of dry bread inside it, filling this gaping, 
voluble, and foul mouth, ensuring that nothing more flows out of 
it.18° The dry piece of bread is too dry to swallow, too large to 
spit out, and thus the novice suddenly gasps for breath. He is not 
only incapable to utter a single word anymore, but he also sees 
his own death approaching. If one wants to transcend all that is, 
he may do so by becoming no-thing, embracing the great death 
shown to him thanks to a piece of bread. He will then understand 
that there is nothing to transcend, as there is nothing there in 
the first place. He can swallow the earth whole and drink out the 
entirety of the heavens, holding them in his bosom, delving into an 
experience of what is neither earth nor life nor the skies, before he 
regurgitates them all, letting them once again take their place, as 
this experience leaves a profound, indelible trace on the very core 
of his being, leaving him not knowing whether he lives or is dead, 
whether he is here or there. 


Case 148 —Realizing Suddenly The Cause 
Of Water —4taxkAl 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 78. 
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1 [(fd-e] S: (JF-¢) [kai shi]: another name for “bodhisattva.” 

2 [HE] S: (44H) [chan dé]: “Zen practitioners.” 

3 [ie ete, (EEE @] [zhu chan dé zud mé sheng hui]: It is Xuedou who speaks here. 
4 A quote from the “Strangama Sutra” (#/t#), chapter 5. 

5 [48] [shi]: “only then.” 


Gap 
See: HHURWIA. CHEATER). HORE: RAR, 1915. p497 (Case 78). 
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[FE] 


In an ancient era, there were sixteen bodhisattvas. When 
the monks took a bath, they entered the bath according to 
their custom. [In there,] they suddenly realized the cause of 
water. Now, you Zen practitioners, how do you understand 
this?! The bodhisattvas said: “A marvelous experience! Per- 
fectly clear! We now abide [the dwelling place of] the children 
of Buddha.” Only by breaking through seven times and dig- 
ging through eight times can you attain it too. 


1 Xuedou is the one speaking here. 


A life in the world built by the hands and the minds of men is 
one surrounded with discreet things, sharp contours and countable 
objects, haphazardly arrayed according to their use and to the 
place they occupy in our existence. Seen as part of this world, men 
themselves come to be perceived as mere objects, standing out of 
a background we call the earth or nature. This all too natural 
behavior finds its roots at the emergence of the animal branch of 
the tree of life, as the birth of sensation led to the capacity to 
feel pain and fear for one’ s survival, and to experience pleasure 
and desire for food or a mate. This is why our mind carves out 
the continuous totality of the skies into a multitude of discreet 
things, which can become the target of our attention, singled out 
from the rest of nature according to a contour traced according to 
our needs. This is nonetheless merely a tool used for our survival 
and our perpetuation. It does not reflect our true nature, the 
essence that pervades all that is, enshrouded in the clouds of our 
perception, the phantasmagorias of our world. 
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The man of the world is thus a master of ten thousand things, 
but the enlightened, the man who has experienced the essence 
of being, seen his own true face, only knows and needs a single 
thing.'?! Such illumination rarely comes from plunging into a 
bath of sooty ink or walking on a long road made of pearly white 
paper. It rather often comes as the result of exposure to the most 
ordinary elements found on the earth or in the sky, a conjunction 
of a sensation perfectly aligned with our yearning for the essence, 
revealing the whole cosmos through the narrowest door, a simple 
experience of a sound, a touch, a sight, a taste, or a smell. Such a 
sensation may also find itself perfectly corresponding to the sum 
of all the ideas we have concerning the essence, representing an 
embodiment of all our knowledge, expressed more clearly than in 
any sentence or book. 


The earthly element that forms most of our body is also the lo- 
cus where the first spark of life was itself kindled. It is what passes 
through our flesh in the most abundant quantity and represents 
an almost ideal doorway toward a realization of the fundamental 
nature of being. This element is, of course, water, the transparent 
fluid of life covering a large part of the earth. Entering a bath- 
house, we may be exposed to different forms of it, something that 
attracts our attention to its nature. Heated by fire, the liquid is 
turned to steam pervading the air, but in contact with the earth or 
our skin, it quickly forms droplets condensed upon their surface. 
The invisible and continuous cloud of steam then becomes individ- 
ual things, which can be counted and observed in their peculiarity, 
different from others. Their nature is nonetheless unchanged. This 
is only a trick of our mind, and it never ceases to be water. When 
one plunges into the bath or when the heat once again increases, 
these droplets once again become indistinguishable from the whole 
of the water, even though their nature has not changed at all. Pay- 
ing close attention to the water of the sea, his sweat, or the clouds 
in the air, man may thus realize that he is a droplet of water just 
momentarily appearing distinct from the rest of the great body 
of water tightly enshrouding the earth. He is a mere wave on the 
ocean, transiently standing out before disappearing, and yet al- 


'31S¢e Xuedou’ s verse concerning this case: “A man who understands things 
only needs one thing.” Chinese original: | J S##4(@y8—fai |, from: (RENE 
y & & 


HHI Z2 BER). CBETA (Case 78) (Concerning the translation of this passage, 
see: RF. Chee). BIL: =RE ABR AA], 2005. p835, Case 83). 
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ways having the same nature. All things around him represent 
a single thing. The contours separating them are a mirage, as is 
their standing out. The ocean is not a pile of individual droplets 
but rather an indistinguishable totality. It is not a thing, but 
rather no-thing, indistinctiveness itself, and all that exists, man, 
his world, the earth, or the sky, shares the same nature as this 
ocean. The illumination that comes with the perception of the 
essence of all that is therefore not a liberation nor a purification, 
but rather the collapse of the difference between the prisoner and 
the open country beyond the walls of his prison, between the dust 
and the pristine surface of an infinite mirror.'°? 


Case 149 —What Is The Buddha With 
The Ten Bodies —4W0( +5 54H 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 99. 


CH] 
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1 [+] [shi shén]: “the ten bodies.” Ten types of bodies associated with Vairocana 
Buddha, which are described in the Buddhavatamsaka Sutra (#£)@4%). The ten bod- 
ies are: The body of sentient beings (4¢444), the land’ s body ([Hl--), the body 
of karmic retribution (£484), the Sravaka-body (7/4), the pratyekabuddha-body 
(fist 4), the bodhisattva-body (##h#4), the tathagata-body (HU), the wisdom- 
body (#44), the dharma-body (i%:44), the body of emptiness (i474). 
2 [HAH] S: [Va til] [dido yu]: It designates the #at#J XX [diao yt zhang fia], one of 
the ten appellations of a Buddha. This appellation comes from the Sanskrit “pu- 
rusadamyasarathi” ( TeverTaTef# ). It means “someone who guides men,” as a farmer 
guiding his oxen. 

3 [Aa [tan yue]: “a benefactor” (A term used by layperson toward a monk). 

4 (itt) [pf 14]: “Vairocana [Buddha].” An abbreviation of lL HHS [pi la zhe 
naj, transliteration of the Sanskrit “Vairocana” ( ara ). Vairocana is considered a 
“primordial Buddha,” the embodiment of the Buddhist concept of “emptiness.” 

5 [3A] [gua rén]: “I.” A first-person pronoun used by the nobility. 

6 [3k] [fi shén]: “the Dharma body.” A translation of the Sanskrit word “dhar- 
makaya” ( #4414 ). One of the “three bodies” of a Buddha in Mahayana Buddhism. 
It may be seen as the essence of the whole of nature. 


132See: Villalba, Dokusho. Hekiganroku. Crénicas del Acantilado Azul . 
Miraguano Ediciones. 1994. p124: “La iluminacién no purifica nada, ni 
libera de ninguna ilusién. Iluminacién significa que no hay nada que purificar 
ni nada de lo que liberarse.” 
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[FE] 


Emperor Suzong asked the National Teacher Zhong: “What 
is the Buddha with the ten bodies, guiding all living beings?” 
! The National Teacher said: “Sir! Step over the head of 
Vairocana? and continue!” The emperor said: “I don’ t under- 
stand.” The National Teacher said: “Do not consider yourself 
to be the pure Dharma-body.” # 
1 “The Buddha with the ten bodies” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


2 “Vairocana” : See note 4 of the Chinese text. 
3 “Dharma-body” : See note 6 of the Chinese text. 


Even when one sees himself as the son of the heavens, he is 
tempted to pay homage to what is found above him. His mind has 
separated the elevated from the lowly, the sacred from the profane, 
and all his thoughts are arrayed according to the order preestab- 
lished by his forefathers. The incomprehensible is represented by it 
with convoluted structures, defined with cryptic terms, all mingled 
with the fruits of men’ s fertile imagination, inciting them to give 
attributes to what is not a thing, to name what cannot be fath- 
omed, thereby reducing its mystery to a heap of obscure concepts. 
What is supposed to guide men out of the maze in which they are 
prisoners then represents one more obstacle on their paths. The 
celestial jewel illuminating man’ s world has been covered with 
its mud, veiling its light, concealing the direction toward which 
its brilliance points. It nonetheless remains there, waiting to be 
rediscovered. The layers added with the passing of each year over 
the primordial concept pointing toward the truth of the earth and 
the sky, found beyond the frontiers of the world, can be peeled off 
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and discarded, revealing what these realms of nature were at their 
creation. Man then has a compass to navigate his world, fashioned 
by men to reveal the essence of all that is. 


The compass is nonetheless not the thing toward which it 
points. Once the direction has been seen clearly, it can be dis- 
carded, having served its purpose. Likewise, the concepts describ- 
ing the essence of all things must at some points be left behind, so 
that one may plunge himself into the truth of being, abandoning 
all things, stripping himself of all the burdens he has accumulated 
during his life in the world, to become an empty mind in the place 
where there is not a single thing. One must trample the sacred and 
forget the profane. One must step over the heads of the gods and 
the saints themselves, forgetting their existence, to transcend all 
concepts that tell us about what goes beyond all concepts. Even 
the holy and the heavenly must be forsaken if one is to reach his 
destin-ation, and when it is done, this is when understanding fails, 
but when clarity nonetheless abounds. 


To go beyond the holy and the profane, to transcend the world 
and the sky is to cease to understand, to become a fool for other 
men, ridiculed and despised. But this does not imply that the 
mere fact of not understanding or of being foolish for the worldly 
ones would be to perceive the essence of all that is, the great body 
formed by all things, which is itself no-thing. To incarnate the 
pure body of no-thing-ness is not merely to let go of the burdens of 
the world, but rather to become the irresistible force that steadily 
drives all things to the essence itself, to become the impassive 
guide that leads all living beings to the realization that no-thing- 
ness pervades all that is found in man’ s world, leads them to see 
their own true face, without need for reflection nor understanding. 
He becomes the light illuminating the world, revealing the nature 
of all things. 


Case 150 —Zizhao’ s “Succession” — 44 


7§K 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 64. 
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1 [Ail] [chéng si]: “to be an heir [of someone else].” 

2 [#24] S: (2) [gu fil: “to let down” / “to disappoint.” 

3 (dae) S: (448) [zhudn yt]: “a turning-word,” that is, a short sentence or a word 
that is meant to trigger to deep enlightenment. 

4 [4] [shen]: “the body.” Here, it designates the entire substance of the universe, 
linked with the “dharma body.” 

5 [JE] [di]: Equivalent to the modern Chinese particle ff. 

6 [#8] S: [22] [bo]: “to push aside with a limb or an object.” 

7 [#2] [ni]: Originally designates a type of ghost (#2) who has experienced death, 
changing its nature, becoming a “ni” (i), as told in the “You Ming Lu” (HM $x), 
a medieval collection of tales. It here seems to be used onomatopoeically, but a link 
with the aforementioned meaning is also probable, perhaps even a way to call his 
interlocutors “demons” or “ghosts.” 
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[FE] 


Head Monk Zizhao asked Fayan: “The master has opened 
a new meditation hall, but whose heir is he?” Fayan said: 
“Dizang.” Zizhao said: “The late master Changching, [under 
whom the master first studied], must have been disappointed.” 
Fayan said: “T still don’ t understand one of Changqing’ s 
turning words.” Zizhao said: “Why don’ t you ask?” Fayan 
said: “‘The one body! manifests itself in the myriads of phe- 
nomena,’ what does it mean?” Zizhao then raised his whisk. 
Fayan said: “This is something you learned at Changching’ 
s place, but what does the Head Monk think?” Zizhao did not 
utter a word. Fayan said: “When one says: ‘The one body 
manifests itself in the myriads of phenomena,’ is the myriads 
of phenomena swept away or not?” Zizhao said: “Not swept 
away.” Fayan said: “Both.” All those attending on both the 
right and the left side said: “Swept away.” Fayan said: “‘The 


one body manifests itself in the myriads of phenomena,’ Nii!” 
2 


' “One body” : see note 4 of the Chinese text 
2 “Nii” : See note 7 of the Chinese text. 


Light is something that cannot be touched or grasped, but 
rather only received, poured into the eyes when they are opened 
and turned toward the source of brilliance, ready to welcome it. 
Likewise, enlightenment is antithetic to understanding, the grasp- 
ing by the mind, and it only occurs when one has let go of the 
will to understand to let himself be embraced by an experience. 
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The one body of being manifests itself in the myriad of things 
found upon the earth, in the sky, and in man’ s world, but it 
cannot be understood with his reason. Even the mere realization 
of such manifestation itself seldom occurs, as these things are too 
familiar for their essence to be seen. The earthly objects around us 
represent such manifestations, even though our attention while ob- 
serving them is so focused upon their use that it veils their essence. 
To the world, it is an instrument, helping in the accomplishment 
of something, but it is also a piece of the seamless whole of the 
earth, made of stardust wandering through the inscrutable depths 
of the cosmos since the unfolding of the heavens themselves. In it, 
one may see the entirety of the heavens and of what they contain. 
When I raise my whisk, it is the entirety of the earth that is raised, 
held in my hand, embraced by my mind, with the essence of this 
object being one with the essence of all that is. 


The experience of the one body nonetheless cannot be passed 
on from generation to generation. Observing the way someone 
embodies the depths of his mind, the extent of his realization, 
one may perhaps perceive that one has seen through the use and 
pierced the essence, but this will always remain conjecture. The 
whisk or the finger may be raised by a monkey or by the wise 
man of the way, and both may appear indistinguishable from one 
another. One may feign victory as well as failure. The wise may 
choose to appear as a fool, and the knave may veil his idiocy in 
a cloak of silence as well as in one weaved with words borrowed 
from a mouth of gold. This is why a seemingly worried master 
relentlessly submits his followers to various trials. He presents 
them with choices, inviting them to jump into the trap of “yes” and 
“no,” of “right” and “wrong,” to see if they have taken a glimpse at 
what is hidden by the use of things, including words themselves. If 
one sees a difference between the earth and the world, between no- 
thing-ness and the myriads of things, he has yet to perceive the one 
body. If one does not see the difference between the earth and the 
world, between no-thing-ness and the myriads of things, he is also 
mistaken. As long as there is something to be seen in one’ s mind, 
he is blind. The world and the earth are one, just like one cannot 
separate the use from the essence. When this unicity is felt rather 
than simply known, the worries concerning one’ s descendance 
vanish. Words fade into silence, but then a roar emerges out of 
the depths of the master’ s chest: “Nii!” This roar clears out both 
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the world and the earth. It sweeps away the myriads of things, but 
also no-thing-ness itself! A violent tempest is stirred up by this 
sound, and the mind then becomes a plain where all the desiccated 
leaves and the dust of the world are washed away by the downpours 
of the dark autumn clouds. The winter may come. The follower 
may be scattered, and life may retreat into the soil, invisible, but 
the spring will soon come. The way will one day once again be 
seen and embraced, and a worthy successor will emerge out of the 
people, like a flower piercing through a carpet of snow at the first 
sign of the arrival of the spring, the heavenly wheels continuing 
their endless revolutions, leading all things where they should be, 
and all creatures to their destiny, without the need for us to worry 
for it. 


Case 151 —Yunmen’ s “Sound” And 
“Color” —2 Fe 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 82. 
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1 CU ee) S: (tt See" ] [guan shi yin pti sa]: Guanyin, the Bodhisattva of 
Compassion or Goddess of Mercy. Literally “the Boddhisattva who perceives the 
sound of the world.” 
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Yunmen instructed the congregation and said: “ ‘To 
be enlightened to [the existence of] the way through hearing a 
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sound, to clarify the mind through seeing color’ —Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara! comes with some money to buy [cheap] sesame 
flatbread. He lets what is in his hands go, and now there are 
[nice] steamed buns instead.” 


1 “Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


The way of the sky has no beginning nor end. It can be found 
anywhere, at any time, and by anyone, but it often comes to the 
one who is not actively seeking it. The providence may indeed offer 
such a man signs, manifestations of the way revealing its presence 
and inviting him to follow the course it traces. If one lends his 
ears to the whisper of the earth or the murmur of the air, he may 
be able to discern the calling of nature itself, the melody of being 
resounding in the sky, resonating with his heart, unlocking the 
doors surrounding him and letting him perceive the whole that is 
heard through a single note, even if it is only for an instant. If one 
opens up his eyes to the colorful glow of the heavens, he may then 
find the capacity to observe the truth of nature, to get a glimpse 
at the primordial spark and the last flicker of the cosmos, visible 
in the seemingly most common sight, which nonetheless represents 
a wink of the celestial ones, a clue leading to the truth of being, 
offered to the one who is ready to embrace the way and become 
its instrument when he will return to lead the throngs of dwellers 
of the world. A sound may thus enlighten one’ s path, and a sight 
may be a deafening sound clearing up the mind of all the things 
occupying it. When all boundaries crumble, and one begins to see 
the sound of earth and to hear the colors of the sky, then one is 
ready to experience the truth of all that is, raw and unmediated, 
having become an empty vessel ready to receive the libation of the 
heavenly ones. 


When the beaconing of the merciful ones has been heeded, and 
the signs of the celestial ones have been followed, one sees that the 
things that are valued by the servants of the world are worthless to 
the man of the way. They are coins used by the slaves to buy their 
freedom, but once they are liberated, they no longer have any need 
of them, as they freely roam upon the earth, fed directly by the 
tree of life, sleeping under the stars, without possessing any thing, 
without desire nor regret. Embracing poverty, letting go of all 
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things, one may appear to sacrifice his well-being and his self, but 
others may soon find out that the man with none may perhaps 
be the most fortunate of all.!°? He lets go of coins of gold and 
silver, and then finds something more precious than anything else, 
something that satiates all his needs, that satisfies all his desires, 
leaving him wanting nothing more. Being complete, fulfilled, while 
having no-thing, he will no longer grow hungry. He will never 
suffer from thirst. Death itself will have no grip upon him, as 
he is where there is neither life nor death. Without remembering 
the word “mercy,” he nonetheless embodies it when he is seen 
wandering through the busy streets filled with greed, lust, pain, 
and despair, without a thought offering to all the gift he received, 
extending his empty hands to offer the indigent all that he has, 
which is no-thing. 


Case 152 —Linji’ s Great Enlightenment 
— SK FE 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 86. 
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a RK. 
1 [ASA] [di di]: “clear.” 


2 [] [dt]: “a number of times.” 
3 [AF] S: [#4] [cf]: “to take one’ s leave.’ 
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133See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Shéydroku (Book of Equanimity) [Unpublished 
manuscript]: “It is only when you throw it all away that, for the first time, 
you can be ‘on the way to return home,’ as it says in the Introduction.” 
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of 


[12] [chi]: variant of "!Z [chi]: “to eat.” Here used figuratively: “to receive blows.” 
CA) [kin]: “to be exhausted” / “to be in pain.” 
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[FE] 


Linji asked Huangbo: “What is the clear meaning of 
Buddhism?” Huangbo then hit him. This happened three 
times before Linji took his leave. He then went to see Daigu, 
and Daigu asked: “Where have you come from?” Linji said: 
“T come from Huangbo.” Daigu said: “What did Huangbo 
say?” Linji said: “This one asked him three times what is 
the clear meaning of Buddhism, and got his stick three times, 
still not knowing: was a fault committed or not?” Daigu said: 
“Huangbo was like that, treating you [gently and patiently] 
like an old grandmother exhausting herself for you, and still 
you come here and ask: ‘Was a fault committed or not?’ ” 
With these words, Linji was greatly enlightened. 
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When the new follower desires to know where he is headed, 
he may inquire into the course taken by the great men of the way 
who have returned to the earth long ago. Even the most impres- 
sive master of the earth and the world, one who has guided entire 
generations toward a revelation of the way of the sky, began just 
as we all have, naively taking our first steps into the ancient for- 
est formed by those who embody the union of earth and sky, like 
majestic and ancient trees. Seeing how these trees were once mi- 
nuscule seeds carried by the wind to a fertile soil, we may thereby 
find inspiration for our own spiritual journey, our walk on the path. 


When we first met a man of experience, a good-hearted guide 
who was ready to point the direction toward which we were des- 
tined to advance, he naturally asked where we came from. He 
thereby raised his walking staff and plunged it into our mind, test- 
ing the waters, seeing whether they are deep or shallow. This 
seemingly mundane question is a bottomless well out of which one 
may draw as much water as one desires. One who has yet to per- 
ceive the nature of the earth will instinctively answer by naming 
a location defined by the world of men, whether it be the dwelling 
place of a particular man, a village, or a peculiar part of the land. 
Another, one who has seen his true face, may nonetheless draw 
out an entire ocean out of this simple question, realizing that the 
origin is the destination, and that where he comes from includes 
the totality of the earth, the world, life, and the skies, the fullness 
of the past, present, and future, forming a totality rather than a 
sum of discontinuous elements. 


The one using the names of the world is blind to the nature 
of the earth. One who seeks the fundamental truth with the same 
words is lost in the clouds, the misty heights far above the tangibil- 
ity of the earth, a realm of imagination and illusion. Slumbering, 
forgetting himself in the land of dreams, such a man must be awak- 
ened, not with gentle words or a delicate touch of the hand, but 
rather with a sign that will show him the way to go, pointing out 
the earth, the reality with which he has grown too distant and 
oblivious. A blow of a hard, wooden stick, this is what the sleeper 
needs to be awakened and forgo the pleasures of dreams. Violently 
brought back to the earth, pushed from the cloudy heights to the 
naked, rocky ground, like a father pushing away his child from the 
road as a running horse advances toward him, threatening his life. 
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The sleeper may nonetheless be reluctant to leave his com- 
fortable state of slumber, having forgotten the difference between 
dream and reality, the clouds and the earth. Several blows may 
be needed, but even then, some will not be awakened. Some may 
indeed first need to be led by the melodies of the world, with gen- 
tle words pointing out their going astray, their own condition, to 
which they are often blind. There is always a time for the stick 
and a time for the helping hand, and the union of them both is 
what is the most prone to bear fruit. When the stick appears for 
what it is, the earth itself, and mercy itself, this is when the dawn 
rises upon the mind of the novice and the clouds are scattered 
by the light and the warmth of the heavens. All shall one day, 
sooner or later, experience such an illumination, such an unveiling 
of the nature of the earth, being then given the task of passing on 
the staff to a new generation, allying the words and the stick, the 
world and the earth, while being grateful for what they themselves 
had received, contemplating the well-trodden path behind them. 


Case 153 —Caoshan’ s “Being And 
Non-Being” —FKLLA ff 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 87. 
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1 [7K] [chéng]: “to receive.” Here, in the sense of “to have heard.” 

2 [H] [téng]: variant of ff [téng], meaning “rattan” or “vine.” 

3 [fat] S: [fat] [yi]: “to lean on” / “to rely upon.” 

4 iH S: [4744] [bt dan]: “a sheet of cloth.” By extension, it seems to here 
designate the clothes of the monk. 

5 [e144] [hé dé]: “how could someone [do something].” Equivalent to the modern 
Chinese: AG / Bf. 

6 [4H5#] [xiang nong]: “to make fun of [someone]” / “to tease.” 


7 (981 S: (281 [zhi]: “to enjoin” / “to urge.” 

8 [Bik] S: CARMEL] [didn pd]: “to lay bare in a few words” / “to point out bluntly.” 
9 [FF] [zhi ym]: Literally “someone who knows the sound,” meaning: “an intimate 
friend” / “a soul mate.” This term originates from the famous story of Bé Ya ({A¥F), 
a musician dwelling and playing on a mountain, who befriended a humble woodcutter, 
Zhong Zi Qi ($F }4), who would always perfectly understand the emotions that the 
musician put in his melodies. After Zhong Zi Qi’ s death, B6é Ya broke his instrument 
and never played again. This story can be found in the Daoist classic “Lié zi” (¥ 


10 [##) [you xing]: “to gain an insight.” 
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Shushan came to Guishan and then asked: “Teacher, I 
have heard that you have said, ‘Words of being and words of 
non-being are just like wisteria wound around a tree.’ If sud- 
denly the tree falls down and the wisteria withers, where will 
the words return to?” Guishan burst into laughter. Shushan 
said: “This one has made a journey of four thousand [Chi- 
nese] miles, and [even] sold [the pieces of] cloth [covering his 
body] to come here. Why does the Master make fun of him?” 
Guishan asked his attendant to bring some money, to reim- 
burse the monk [for his travel expenses] and then said: “In 
the future, there will be a one-eyed dragon, who will allow 
the disciple to see through this matter.” Later, Shushan went 
to Minzhao and told him about the aforementioned conver- 
sation. Minzhao said: “One may say that Guishan is right 
from start to finish, but he did not meet someone whose mind 
was in harmony with his’ .” Shushan asked again: “If the 
tree falls down and the wisteria withers, where will the words 
return to?” Minzhao said: “It would make Guishan laugh 
again even more.” Hearing this, Shushan gained some insight, 
and then said: “From the beginning, there was a sword in 
Guishan’ s laughter.” 


Words are marvelous tools of representation. They can in- 
voke the presence of a thing with a mere utterance or a scribble, 
considerably extending the power of the one wielding these instru- 
ments, as they can be symbolically grasped and manipulated in 
his mind. This power is nonetheless also derived from the con- 
trast between what is represented by these words. If there is only 
one word, not even contrasted with silence, it thus designates ev- 
erything and nothing and is largely useless. The power of words 
is manifested through the difference between them, and between 
what they designate. There cannot be any concept of “being” 


“ ” 


without a concept of “non-being.” A “yes” is only meaningful 
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when a “no” is possible. Both are like wisteria wound around a 
tree, inextricably bound to one another, sharing a common fate. 


As things belonging to the world of man, words nonetheless 
firstly rest upon life itself. Men support these words with the 
strength of their mind, their memory, and if they die, or simply 
decide to cease to be the pillars bearing this world upon their 
shoulders, it will then collapse without delay. This may occur 
when words have fulfilled their purpose, when man no longer has 
need of them, or no longer has need of any thing. When death 
comes, as the putrefaction of the body or as a state of mind where 
one has ceased to be attached to life itself, the tree then dies also, 
and the wisteria wound around it soon withers. The letters metic- 
ulously inscribed upon the earth by numerous generations of men 
remain, but their nature is transformed. They appear unchanged, 
their shape still recognizable upon the medium on which they were 
traced, but they have lost their meaning. Without the support of 
the mind of man, of his world, they are now mere drawings, traces 
without signification, no different than those left by the birds walk- 
ing on the muddy soil showered with the autumn rains. Likewise, 
the spoken words, the songs, and the discourses of men then be- 
come mere sounds, devoid of signification, like the rumbling of the 
waves crashing upon the shore, or a thunderous laughter. The 
death of the body is a return to the earth, taking all the thoughts 
and ideas supported by it to the grave. The death of the self, 
on the other hand, may represent a discovery of the truth of the 
earth, as the earthly nature of things is all that is left to behold 
when all meaning has vanished, when the towers of signification 
of the world have crashed down to the ground. Then, all that is 
to be said will be heard in the laughter of the one who is no one. 
His laugh then becomes a tremendously powerful shockwave shat- 
tering the trees and cutting out the wisteria. It is a sword that 
cuts through being and no-thing-ness, presence and absence.!** It 
deafens and blinds those exposed to this roar, leaving them only 
hearing no-thing, seeing no-thing, and yet they then enter into 
contact with the truth of the earth, the root of all things. 


4See: HRW. (HEASRIAE). HG: MEARE, 1915. p543 (Case 87). 
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Case 154 —The Bell And The Seven 
Pieces Of Clothing —i#-b(% 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 16. 
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1 [$] [pi]: “to drape over one’ s shoulders.” 
2 [4K] S: [+6] [qi tido]: “the seven pieces [of clothing worn by monks].” 
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Yunmen asked: “The world is so vast, why do you answer 


a bell and put on the seven pieces of clothing [worn by monks] 
ame 


1 “The seven pieces of clothing” : See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


More numerous are the stars adorning the heavens than the 
grains of sand scattered across the entire surface of the earth. Man’ 
s world is a mere speck of dust caught in a monumental sandstorm, 
and we are only a minuscule particle carried upon it. And yet, we 
often aggrandize ourselves, considering some among us as the sons 
of heaven, or seeing ourselves as the center point around which 
the creation gravitates. The world around us, built by the arms 
and the brains of our predecessors, appears to rest on a secure 
foundation, established in remote eras, bringing order to the life of 
its inhabitants, constraining their actions as well as their thoughts. 
We naturally tend to obey this order whose building principles 
have long been forgotten, lost in the oblivion of history, without 
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questioning its soundness, seldom doubting the benefits it pretends 
to provide us. Like machines, most of us instinctively follow the 
signs offered to us by this world, responding to its callings, obeying 
its commands, rendering us servants of this world, rather than men 
wielding its power for our own profit. 


When the bell is rung at the break of dawn, we put on our 
clothes, veiling our nakedness, our earthly nature, and we cover 
ourselves with pieces of clothing, imparted with meaning in this 
world, identifying us according to our position, to our wealth, to 
our gender, or to our faith. These pieces of cloth are the skin of 
the world into which we slip to show ourselves in its midst, our 
uniform, a symbol of our submission to its pre-established order. 
Once we have adorned this uniform of the world, we then answer 
the calling of the bell, inviting us to assemble to perform our duties, 
joining other men to accomplish a purpose set by others, perhaps 
even long before we were born onto the earth. 


The period of obedience to the order of the world nonetheless 
only becomes meaningful when it is contrasted with a time of re- 
bellion, a period when one refuses to submit himself to the world, 
when one begins to question its very foundations, seeing them as 
resting on a swamp. To perceive the value of the world, the great- 
ness of the order that it fosters, one must first experience the raw 
nature of the earth, the realm where all is meaningless and yet all 
is clear, where there is not a single thing, and yet where everything 
can be perceived in its most genuine form. One should therefore 
learn to listen to the ringing of the bell without hearing anything 
in it, simply letting our inner ear resonate in unison with it, our 
mind completely empty of any thought, our body not even faintly 
responding to it. Remaining naked, immobile, feeling the minute 
vibrations of the air passing through our skin and our bones, it 
is the entirety of the heavens and the earth that may be heard in 
these impressions of our senses, and this without hearing a single 
thing. The ringing is perfectly intertwined with silence, just like 
the earth is tightly intertwined with the world, and one may thus 
hear them both without distinguishing them, welcoming this sen- 
sation of the truth of being. One may then once again heed the 
calling, listening to the sign, embodying the subtle alliance of the 
contrasting realms, like white flowers sprouting out a blanket of 
snow covering the soil showered with sunlight. One may awaken 
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to the truth by seeing the morning star or by hearing the ringing 
of a bell, and he will then see the earth through the things of the 
world and feel the world in each contact with the earth, neither 
submitting nor rebelling, simply playing with everything, attached 
to nothing. 


Case 155 —Dongshan’ s “Three Pounds” 
Sl 
Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 18. This case is identical to the Blue Cliff 
Record, Case 12. 
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A monk asked Dongshan: “What is Buddha?” Dongshan 
said: “Three pounds of flax.” 


The greatest treasure we could ever find is at all times right in 
front of our noses. We search for it in the heights of the heavens, 
but we already have it. It is our birthright, our inheritance, and 
all that we have ever possessed. It cannot be taken away from us, 
and it will never decay or vanish. If we desperately search for it, 
it is only because of our blindness to its nature, but this blindness 
is nonetheless the first step toward a glorious revelation. One who 
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has always been endowed with the gift of sight will indeed seldom 
truly realize the true value of this kind of sensation, whereas one 
deprived of it for a long time will perceive it under a different light, 
seeing more than its use, and also taking a glimpse at its essence. 
When one is plunged into uttermost darkness, the faintest spark 
shines in all its glory and the nature of light is more visible than 
when showered with the heavenly fire of our star. Therefore, there 
is a time to explore the heights of the world, seeking to know 
the fundamental essence of being through the accounts of men 
of the past who inscribed the results of lifetimes of experiences 
on parchments and scrolls. Words may be deceitful, and further 
conceal the truth of the earth, but they are like a baptism, where 
one first immerses his flesh in water, severing himself from the 
sky and the air, retreating into the dark and watery body of the 
earth, before emerging out of it, opening wide his eyes and feeling 
the heavenly warmth upon his skin, its radiance entering his eyes, 
seen anew, as if it was the first time. The question of the essence 
belongs to the world, like all questions, and it is therefore natural 
for it to be expressed with words, as imperfect and caricatural as 
they may be. The answer to this question nonetheless does not 
belong to the world, but rather to the earth. 


What is the fundamental essence of being? It is what we hold 
in our hands right now. It is also our very hands, the blood flowing 
into our veins, the eyes with which we contemplate our own flesh 
and the world around us. There is no difference between our hands 
and the arms of the galaxy gently glowing during the darkest hours 
of the night, when we have fled the fires kindled by men to chase 
away the shadows enfolding the earth. A single strand of hair may 
teach us more about the truth of being than the heavenly wheels 
continuously carrying the earth and our world. It is by sharpening 
the senses rather than through the accumulation of knowledge that 
we may come to such realization, focusing our attention upon the 
earthiness of the earth, the weight and tangibility of the objects we 
hold and touch, feeling the materiality of our own body intertwined 
with the work of our senses, with the contrast between the sensor 
and the sensed at times highlighted, at times blurred, and with our 
heart rejoicing in this contrast between contrasts and uniformity, 
between the distinguishable parts and the seamless whole. The 
revelation of the essence lies in the passage between blindness and 
sight, darkness and brightness, world and earth, with each being 
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necessary in order for the other to exist. 


What is the fundamental essence of being then? Three pounds 
of flax. If one tries to dissect these words to determine their mean- 
ing, seeing them only as pieces of the world, it means that one is 
blind to the earth.!®° Vulgar calculation, quantification, and defi- 
nitions are signs that one is caught in the snare of the world, and 
yet if one is afraid of them, he equally lives under the yoke of the 
world. The truth appears when one finds the unicity of the con- 
trasts, unafraid of appropriating either side temporarily, dancing 
with the earth and the world. We hold these three pounds of flax 
in our hands, seeing them as a thing, associated with a precise 
value, a weight, a color, and quality. It is a thing of the world, but 
we also see it as the entirety of the earth and the sky, the seamless 
whole, without a trace of ideation in our mind, purely experienc- 
ing it with our senses, with no difference between the flax and the 
hands holding it, only the essence of all that is, revealed to us, here 
and now, without boundary nor any trace of thought, the answer 
offered to us, flax as smooth as a mirror, in which we see ourselves 
and the entirety of the sky. 


Case 156 —Yunmen’ s “Shit-Stick” —= 
PY BR aK 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 21. 
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1 [#Z PRM] [ean shi jué]: “a dry shit-stick.” Pieces of bamboo that were used to wipe 
feces. 


=p | 


'35See Xuedou’ s verse concerning this case: “One who considers Dongshan 
according to the things he said or his own speculations is like a lame and blind 
turtle entering an empty vale.” Chinese original: | Je S?i08 Guild ug BA 
4°43] , from: (ib REALE HAS RS). CBETA (Case 12). 
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A monk asked Yunmen: “What is Buddha?” Yunmen 
answered him: “A dry shit-stick.! ” 


| “Dry shit-stick” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


As long as one remains the main character of his own life, 
one will fail to see his true face. The main character must learn 
to retreat into the background, and bring the inconspicuous, the 
overlooked, to the front of the stage, letting it be exposed under 
the light of the great luminary, its nature finally considered, its 
details observed. The uses of the things of the world can then be 
set aside, so that the substance can be discovered. Through this 
consideration of the substance of things, one may notice that the 
frontier separating them from others is directly linked with their 
use. They all share the same essence, which pervades all and unites 
all that is. The differences between them are mere reflections of 
the role they play in the world. The rare and the precious are 
exalted, with the eyes of the audiences all pointed at them, while 
the lowly is ignored, and the foul is concealed, kept far from their 
sight. To walk on the path is nonetheless to uncover what is veiled 
by everydayness, to see things for what they are, on the earth, as 
much as for what they are used for, in the world of men. Thus, the 
eye of the man of the way inspects the dark corners of the world. It 
attentively and with an acute curiosity observes what would induce 
revulsion in others. It searches for the most common and pierces 
it with its glance to reveal its extraordinary nature, refusing to 
let himself be restrained by the arbitrary order of the world, the 
hierarchies established by men of yore, long returned to the earth 
and whose motivations have largely fallen into oblivion. There, the 
deceitfulness of the world may finally be revealed to him, without 
negating its incredible usefulness. The use may then be reconciled 
with the substance, both shining in their peculiarity, and yet also 
appearing in their unicity, like snow heaped in a silver bowl. 
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When the order of the world has been shown in all its arbi- 
trariness through the observation of the lowly, the ignored, the 
disgusting, then the eye may be turned toward the self, toward 
the main character of our life. Our body may be seen as a living 
tube, through which a flow of water mingled with the bodies of 
other living things passes, part of it seeping through our organs, 
running into our blood, becoming the substance we are made of, 
continuously renewing our body, as parts of it having served their 
purpose being discarded, excreted. The excrement departing from 
our body is as much a part of us as any other. Each particle 
forming our flesh will one day be shed and returned to the earth, 
replaced by others, until the fire of life burning within our chest 
is finally quenched and the whole that we form decays and is con- 
sumed by other living things. Considered in our substance, as a 
thing of the earth, we are the excrement we deposit on the ground. 
There is no fundamental difference between it and us. The world 
has taught us that it is impure and even vulgar to simply mention 
it, but by seeing the lowest, the most unappreciated things of the 
world in their truth, it is the common essence of all things that 
may be revealed to our eyes, allowing us to see beyond the arbi- 
trary hierarchies, the artificial oppositions. The decaying leaves 
on the ground of the fall are no different from the green buds ap- 
pearing at the sign of the arrival of the spring, representing only a 
continuous flow of the substance of the heavens. Once this truth is 
perceived, the excrement may find its place in the temple hall, and 
the god may be honored by squatting down in front of it, offering 
ourselves to the divine nature pervading all things. 


Case 157 —The Cypress Tree In Front Of 
The Garden —fé di tH tH 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 37. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 47. 
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1 [PX] [a lai yi]: “the meaning of the coming from the West [of Bodhidharma] 
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A monk asked Zhaozhou: “What is the meaning of the 
coming to the West [of Bodhidharma]?” ! Zhaozhou said: 
“The cypress tree in front of the garden.” 


1 “The meaning of the coming to the West” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


Pulling on the thread of causes to each consequence is an 
appropriate manner to find the way out of the maze into which man 
is thrown soon after his birth. This thread does more than simply 
connect causes and consequences, and rather represents the work 
of the skies themselves, the flow carried upon the way itself. The 
consequence is one with the cause, without delimitation between 
them, only a continuum, and following it, one is bound to arrive 
at the source of being itself. He may then still be tempted to ask 
the question: why? To do so is nonetheless to mistake the things 
of the world for what they represent. Meaning only exists within 
the mind of man, and therefore there is no meaning outside of the 
one he creates or determines. When the torrential rains of the fall 
are poured upon high peaks, a river forms and hastily runs down 
toward the ocean, and there is no meaning to it. It simply lets 
itself be pulled down by the weight of the earth, taking the path 
of least resistance, until it reaches its destination. Likewise, the 
boar roams the forest littered with amber-colored acorns to feed, 
responding to its most primal instinct, without thinking of the 
reason why it does so. Its mind is as clear as the stillest lake. The 
man whose mind is one with the way of the sky behaves like the 
river and the creatures roaming the land. Responding naturally 
to the signs of the heavens as well as those of the world, he is a 
leaf carried by the wind, taken where he is fated to go, without 
searching for a purpose before taking the first step, and without 
trying to give meaning to each of his actions. 
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What is the meaning of “this” or “that” ? The cypress 
tree in front of the garden. The tree has no purpose and no will. 
It was a seed that fell down from another tree found nearby or 
was carried in the beak of a bird or the hand of a man before 
taking root in this particular spot. Day after day, it witnessed 
the rising of the sun in the east and its setting in the west. Year 
after year, it endured the passing of the seasons, the frost and 
the parching gusts of air, impassively growing, bearing fruit when 
the time comes and later giving birth to new trees. It sees no 
east nor west, no spring nor fall, and yet it is in perfect harmony 
with the heavenly wheels, having been shaped by them since time 
immemorial.!*° It is anchored deep into the earth. Its branches are 
extended towards the great luminary throning in the sky, and yet it 
knows not what they are, without this ignorance playing any part 
in its existence, as it simply continues to follow its nature. Thus 
is a life in harmony with the way of the sky, without purpose, and 
yet fruitful; without meaning, and yet attracting followers, guiding 
them to be one with the way itself. 


Case 158 —Yunmen’ s “Discussion Going 
Off The Tracks” —2 [Jah fa 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 39. 
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1 [Bi] [ji]: “silently” / “calmly.” 

2 [iki] [bian]: “everywhere.” 

3 [jlv>] [hé sha]: Literally, “the sand of the Ganges River.” The sand of the Ganges 
refers, in the “Diamond Sutra” (<li), to things that are immeasurable. It here 
designates the whole of the universe. One may note that the number of stars in the 
known universe is approximately in the same order of magnitude as all the grains of 
sand on all the shores of the earth. 

4 [SAR] S: FLERE] [qi bu shi]: “is it not?” 


36See: HARIKA. (HAS). HRC: ARIK, 1915. p335 (Case 47). 
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5 [ake] [zhang zhuo xii cdi]: A scholar and poet of the Song dynasty, whose 
dates of birth and death are unknown. The quote indeed comes from one of his works: 
the “Poem of the Way of Enlightenment” ({#iHi). The rest of the quoted sentence 
is as follows: [sth RARITY), MEA RIERA, —ORAESH, “VAT RSI, 
ERS A, BRT AOE aS, BH AR EE BE, TSR AE ESE ETE. | 
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A Zen student told Yunmen: “The radiance calmly illu- 
minates the sand of the Ganges River.” ! Before the sentence 
was finished, Yunmen asked: “Aren’ t these the words of 
Zhang Zhuo Xiu Cai?” ? The monk answered: “They are, 
indeed.” Yunmen said: “You are sidetracked” Later, Sishin 
talked about this dialogue [to his students] and asked: “Tell 
me: at what point did this monk go off the track?” 


1 “Zhang Zhuo Xiu Cai” : See note 5 of the Chinese text 5. 


To be a poet is to appropriate the world to reveal the truth 
of the earth and the sky. It is to craft verses that evoke strong 
feelings in its audience, not bringing them to the cloudy heights 
of the world, like the verbose discourse of the metaphysician, but 
rather pulling them back to the craggy face of the earth, to what 
can be felt with the senses rather than what is reflected upon 
with the mind. The elegantly composed verses of the poet are 
nonetheless mere empty shells if the one hearing them lacks the 
sensibility and the maturity necessary to link their words with a 
personal experience, incarnating the poem with his flesh, letting 
himself be guided by it on a journey upon the bare earth, under the 
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sky. The poem may then only offer such a man a false impression, 
leading him to consider himself to have understood it, whereas he 
has only grasped the meaning of its words, not realizing that the 
essence of poetry does not belong to the realm where meaning is 
found, the world, but rather where sensation takes its roots, the 
earth. Great attention should thus be paid when borrowing the 
verses crafted by more experienced men. Caution is in order when 
reading the accounts of the poetic experiences of the masters of 
bygone eras, and one should always remember that these words 
were only composed to invite us to live such experiences ourselves, 
and to incite us to bring our own life into words, into the world, 
so that it may serve as a beacon guiding others on the path, even 
generations that have yet to be born.!?” 


One may thus be considered to be side-tracked when speaking 
words borrowed from others, whether or not they are truly under- 
stood, but one may nonetheless also be seen as straying from the 
path by merely considering that words belong to a particular per- 
son. To see a rigid frontier separating the self from the other is to 
fail to see the truth of being, beyond the lens of the world, cutting 
the whole into a collection of things, a heap of pieces. To think 
that one can possess words, and that they are inextricably linked 
with the one who first uttered them is to be deluded, to be a slave 
to the things of the world, a prisoner of words and letters. Since 
the essence of the poetic is to be found upon the bare earth, where 
there is no thing, no word, and no self, how ridiculous it is to at- 
tribute to a person the merit of any array of words depicting an 
experience of the truth of the earth and the sky. Each poem, each 
verse, is composed by the way of the sky, seeping into the world 
through the agency of man, who is a mere instrument in its com- 
position, rather than its source. And yet, the dweller of the world 
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should nonetheless prefer the personal experience rather than the 
account of the other, until he can directly perceive the fallacy of 
the opposition between the two. 


The radiance calmly illuminates the entire universe, but few 
eyes are therefore able to clearly witness its faint but all-pervading 
glow. We are all bright torches shining through the darkness of the 
night, lighting the piece of the world in which we stand, but this 
brilliance that reveals the things in our vicinity also plunges into 
deeper darkness the faint glow of the heavens, the inconspicuous 
essence that is so omnipresent that it is seldom seen. It is only 
when this torch is extinguished that the calm radiance may appear, 
also leading to a fading away of all the frontiers separating the 
things found upon the earth and in the sky. Then, one may finally 
realize that he is the gentle glow of the heavens itself, pervading 
all, and yet seldom recognized. 


Case 159 —Young Bodhisattvas, Come 
And Eat —# We FZ AR 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 74. 


CH] 
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1 [3%] [zhai]: A vegetarian meal served at a Buddhist monastery. 

2 [3262] [pi sa]: “boddhisattva.” 

3 [0] [hdo xin]: “to show kindness” / “to act with good intentions.” 

4 LK #8 BY [da si yin zhai qing zan]: The use of the word [Al [yin] here 
leaves some space for different interpretations. The thanksgiving that is mentioned is 
causally linked with the meal, but the nature of this relationship can be interpreted 
in different ways: “It is like giving thanks for the meal,” “... to the meal,” “... 
according to the meal,” (See the Japanese version), or “... when eating a meal” (See: 
RF Cire). Ab: SPA PRA al, 2005. p186: [ERAT ZS HIERN 
aK. | ). This ambiguity contributes to the beauty of this case. 
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At the time of each meal, Master Jinniu would himself 
bring the rice bucket and, when at the entrance of the hall, he 
would dance there while laughing loudly and saying: “Young 
Bodhisattvas, come and eat your rice!” (Xuedou said: “Even 
though he behaved that way, Jinniu was not being kind.” ) 
A monk asked Changching: “A man of the old days said: 
“Young Bodhisattvas, come and eat rice.’ What does it mean?” 
Changching said: “It is like praising and giving thanks for 
the rice.” 1 


1 “Vike praising and giving thanks for the rice” : See note 4 of the Chinese text. 


Under the impulse of the brilliant star circling the azure dome 
encompassing the earth, marking the pace of the days, the seeds 
buried deep in the watery paddies patiently grow, unhurriedly 
emerging out of the soil as jade-colored shoots turned toward the 
source of heavenly radiance. In their midst, they themselves nur- 
ture the growth of the next generation of seeds, pearly white grains, 
light weaved with earth and air to form the building blocks of life 
itself, some of which will give birth to other ears, but many of which 
will rather satiate the hunger of the birds reigning in the sky or 
the one of the men who planted them and nurtured their growth. 
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Each day, man survives through the sacrifice of other living beings, 
while the one whose compassion toward them is boundless is con- 
demned to perish, unless he would exclusively feed himself from 
the cadavers of those having naturally exhausted their strengths, 
something rather improbable. Each grain of rice we ingest is a 
few more instants of life offered to us upon the face of the earth, 
rather than under it. Each meal is another day contemplating the 
wonders of the heavens and the beauty of our world, confidently 
walking on the path, wholeheartedly embracing the way, eagerly 
trying to see our true face. This is why each meal should be a 
frightful event, a reminder of the terrible price paid by life itself, 
the great efforts of the dead sacrificed so that we may live. With 
each bite, we should perhaps ask ourselves whether we are worthy 
or not of this day we spend upon the earth. With each meal, we 
should perhaps make amends for our shortcomings and see a new 
resoluteness emerge within our heart, so that we would not let 
this sacrifice be wasted on trivialities and vain ambitions. When 
we enter the dining hall, and are greeted with praise by someone 
who has seen his own face, saying: “Come and eat your meal, 
oh you who are destined to become awakened ones!” We may feel 
ourselves humbled, considering our own shortcomings, hearing the 
sharpest rebuke in these sweet words of praise. 


Consciousness of the sacrifice that results in our existence and 
our perduring upon the earth nonetheless does not preclude mirth 
associated with the extension of our days. The mind is like the 
way of the sky itself, able to harbor opposites in perfect harmony, 
to host the contradictory elements of the world, reconciling them 
while preserving their distinctiveness. Our heart may be filled with 
awe in front of the responsibility incumbent upon us, and yet it 
may also be replete with merriment and joy, as we contemplate 
our own being, the bliss of experiencing the present instant, here 
on earth, knowing that we shall soon be devoured by the ground. 
Our body may be dancing and mourning, while our lips may sing 
praises and bitter rebukes in unison. To truly honor the sacri- 
fice of life performed for our perpetuation, one should nonetheless 
cease to see himself as standing out from the rest of life, or from the 
entirety of the heavens themselves. The awakening comes when re- 
morse can no longer be distinguished from mirth, when the praises 
and the rebukes are embraced together and reconciled, leaving no 
trace behind, no-thing. The one who eats is then one with what 
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is eaten. The rice itself can be praised. One can give thanks to 
the bucket in which it is held, and one shall hear the reply that 
it gives, resonating like a drum when it has been emptied, as a 
celebration of the transcendence of life and death, a glorification 
of being itself. 


Case 160 —What A Fox-Spirit —ia BY IM5 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 93. 
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1 [#4 B84] [ym zhai qing zan]: See the fourth note in the previous case, Blue Cliff 
Record 74. 

2 [BSA] [yé hu jing]: “fox-spirit.” The term here refers to the so-called “Fox-Zen” 
(EF 9M4#), linked with the second case of the Gateless Barrier, in which a wild fox plays 
the central part. The fox-spirit here designates someone who imitates the behavior 
of a Zen master, without understanding it. 
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A monk asked Daguang: “Changching said, ‘It is like 
praising and giving thanks for the rice’ ! What did he mean?” 
Daguang danced. The monk made a deep bow. Daguang said: 
“What did you see that makes you bow like that?” The monk 
danced. Daguang said: “What a fox spirit!” ? 
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1 See Blue Cliff Record Case 74. 
2 “Fox” : See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


Gratefulness is a state of mind, detached from any notion of 
cause and consequence. It can be reached without the need for 
one to direct it toward a precise thing. One can be grateful for a 
meal, because of a meal, or even toward a meal itself. It expresses 
the feeling that one is not necessarily deserving of his own con- 
dition, of the favors he enjoys, and it shows a willingness to give 
back what one has received, thereby contributing to the harmony 
of all that is. With no one to thank, and nothing to pay homage 
to, one may therefore express his gratitude with his limbs rather 
than with his tongue, with a dance rather than with words, avoid- 
ing the pitfalls of the world, inappropriate and deceitful language, 
and rather letting his entire body be a sign of mirth, one that is 
addressed to everyone and no one, one whose meaning is crystal- 
clear and yet cannot be pinpointed, exhibiting a property of the 
heavens themselves, being a reflection of their mysterious nature. 


The man of the world is thus naturally perplexed by a display 
of speechless joy without identifiable cause or direction. He seeks 
an answer. He searches for an explanation, a reason that would 
justify such peculiar behavior, because he cannot envision the fact 
that there are no reasons for what does not belong to his world. 
The leaves dance with the wind, and the waves chant their endless 
mantra as they collide with the sand and the rocks of the shores, 
but there are no reasons explaining these performances, nor any 
audience toward which they would be directed. They just are. A 
man who lives on the edge separating the earth and the world may 
therefore let words flow out of his mouth, without thought, without 
calculation, words of gratitude that will be interpreted by those 
hearing them, with the interpreters endlessly losing themselves in 
vain debates, while they were only audible seeds thrown into the 
air, as an expression of the joy of simply being, here and now. True 
gratitude comes from a clear view of the nature of the heavens, 
being one with the ear of rice growing in the paddy field, one 
with the sun fostering its growth, one with the brethren eating the 
meal prepared with it, aware of their shared essence, aware that 
this consciousness is a mere illusion, an ec-stasy allowing us to see 
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that there is no-thing there, and thus only no-thing to be grateful 
for, and no-thing that can express gratitude. 


Words are often difficult to interpret, and one can never be 
certain of sharing the same understanding as the one who uttered 
them. Signs expressed without words, such as with the body it- 
self, are laden with an even greater range of meanings, which are 
even harder to ascertain, and this is also what makes the great- 
est strength of this kind of signs, as they embody the ambiguity 
inherent to the frontier separating earth from world, and the na- 
ture of man himself, torn apart between these two realms and 
yet reconciling them both. The danger of such earthly language 
is nonetheless that it is extremely easy to imitate, even without 
having the slightest idea of what it represents, and it would be 
almost impossible to point this mistake out without making use 
of words, the language of the world. One’ s practice may then be 
like the training of a parrot, mimicking a voice perfectly, without 
understanding a single word, without even knowing that they are 
more than a mere sound, more than a feeble tremor of the heav- 
enly ether. This is why it would be cruel for a man of the way 
to remain silent while witnessing such foolishness. Such a man 
must courageously wade through the mud of the world, soiling his 
mouth with improper words, to allow others to see the great light, 
to cease to be monkeys on the earth and parrots in the sky, to 
rather be men, joining earth and world, gathering the ground and 
the heights, incarnating the harmony of these realms with their 
flesh and their mind. 


Case 161 —As Small As A Grain Of Rice 
—USEAALK 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 5. 
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1 [Hie] [cuo]: “to pick with one’ s fingertips.” 
2 [32K] [sti mi]: “grain [of a crop].” 
3 [#0] S: (40) [pac]: “to throw” / “to toss.” 
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4 [4H] [qi tong]: “a [black] lacquer bucket.” By extension, also can designate 
delusions and attachments. (See: #rMVHi. CARS Che). RE: AVE, 2018: 
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Xuefeng, instructing the assembly, said: “You pick up 
the entire earth with three fingers, and it’ s the size of a grain 
of rice. Someone throws it in front of you, and it is as if it 
was in a black lacquer bucket, and one does not recognize it 
anymore. Beat the drum! Everyone, come to look for it!” 


The difference between the sun and a grain of sand can only 
be determined by the mind. The large and the small, the light 
and the heavy, these are our creations, whereas the heavens know 
no size nor weight, only being as they are, without knowledge nor 
measure. Man is the measure of all things, and outside of his 
mind, there is only the immeasurable. Further than this, on the 
bare earth, when the frontiers of man’ s world have been crossed, it 
is not only quantities and qualities that vanish, but even all things 
themselves, as such, as countable entities, graspable objects, as the 
contours defining them are traced by the blade of our perception 
and the knife of our reason. There is no part of the earth, and 
there is not even a whole that exists as such. The totality it forms 
is indeed not a “thing,” as “things” cannot pass the threshold 
leading out of our mind, out of our world. The grain of sand that 
we pick up with our fingers is not separated from what is around it. 
Invisible forces bind this grain of sand with all its surroundings, 
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up to the entirety of the heavens. It is not formed of particles 
clearly localized at one spot in the cosmos, nor can one trace an 
absolute boundary defining where it begins and where it ends, as 
its substance is like a wave progressively fading away, until we 
cannot perceive it, but leaving us unable to determine its end, 
forcing us to arbitrarily trace lines. 


When we pick up a grain of sand with our fingers, we therefore 
pick up the entire earth, and we pull the totality of the heavens. 
Our eyes may only perceive a single grain of sand, but when the 
mind is clear of all things; when our heart is one with the way 
of the sky, we may see all that is through this minuscule piece 
of matter, see the whole rather than the parts, the earth and the 
sky rather than our world. Once it is seen clearly, then comes the 
realization of the vacuity of the whole of being, of the celestial 
realm and all that it encompasses. It indeed represents the last 
thing, the greatest object that can be fathomed, but such a thing 
remains like an individual grain of sand, that is, a mirage created 
by our mind, veiling the truth of being to render it graspable by our 
mind, but not reflecting its true nature. This is when the grain 
can be cast away in the darkness, and with it the entire earth 
and the sky. The last thing can be thrown into the chasm, so 
that no-thing will be seen, and everything will appear in its truth. 
Blindness to all things is indeed a prerequisite to the perception 
of the truth of being, the essence of the sky. The earth, the world, 
and the skies are left unchanged, not experiencing the slightest 
transformation, with every single thing of the world in its place, 
but with a blindfold upon his eyes, man can then perceive “no- 
thing” with his other senses, that is, what can be experienced but 
not recognized, what can snatch up one’ s heart but cannot be 
put into words. One will nonetheless feel compelled to share this 
experience, and he will be eager to invite his brethren to share 
this newfound wealth that comes as the result of having thrown 
all things away. Speechless, without tongue nor lips, without words 
nor concepts, he can only trigger a wave in the air filling up the sky, 
vigorously beating the drum in front of him, with its thundering 
sound calling for all to come and look for it, to look for no-thing! 


Case 162 —A Fence Of Peonies —7/¢2248 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 39. 
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1 [7&4] [fa shen]: “the Dharma body.” A translation of the Sanskrit word “dhar- 
makaya” ( #414 ). One of the “three bodies” of a Buddha in Mahayana Buddhism. 
It may be seen as the essence of the whole of nature. 

2 (4622) S: (4624) [hua yao]: “Chinese peony” (Paconia lactiflora). 

3 [HH] S: UF] [lan]: “a fence.” 
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A monk asked Yunmen: “What is the pure Dharma- 
body?” ! Yunmen said: “A fence of peonies” ? The monk said: 
“What if one goes that way?” Yunmen said: “A golden-haired 
lion.” 


! “Dharma-body” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 
2 “A fence of peonies” : It has been suggested that this fence was one surrounding 
latrines. 


Since time immemorial, men have forged names to attempt to 
represent the foundation of being itself, sometimes seen as the first 
cause or the destiny of all that is , crafting idols to be made central 
parts of their world so that we all may finally have somewhere to 
direct our prayers, someone to address our petitions, or a direction 
to focus our attention when we desperately seek for the meaning 
of our existence or simply attempt to see our own nature. With 
great care, our forefathers carved up these idols, out of the most 
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elegant material, employing the most skilled artists, and yet the 
incredible beauty of these creations only serves to mask the ugly 
truth lying beyond them, their falsehood, deceiving the heart of 
man and preventing him from facing the truth he so desperately 
seeks. 


What is the “pure essence of being” then? It is a fence of 
peonies circling a latrine. The flowers are a masterwork of nature 
and, likewise, the concept of this “essence” is a magnificently 
crafted creation of man exalted in the midst of his world, attract- 
ing the eyes of the passer-by and tingling their nose with a subtle 
fragrance that draws a smile upon their faces, as their eyes feast 
upon the palette of colors it displays for all to see. This perfor- 
mance seizing the senses of man and rejoicing his heart nonetheless 
also deceives him. It simply conceals the true nature of this place, 
which is adorned with flowers, but whose purpose and use is to 
receive the excretions of the dwellers of this part of the earth, the 
colorful living things only masking the soiled apparatus built for 
this purpose, and the delightful scent only covering the stench of 
the products of man’ s willingness to extent their days upon the 
face of the earth. The holy creations of man, the concepts he 
forged with his tongue and his quill, are like this fence, separating 
the truth from a caricature of it, leading men to mistake one for 
the other. Truth is nonetheless not to be found in the sight of 
colors or the smelling of a fragrance, but rather within ourselves. 
Seeing our own nature indeed implies seeing what we are, in all 
our ugliness as well as in all our beauty, transcending both.!88> We 
should thus try to peer beyond the words, to pierce through the 
concepts, seeing through their deceitful nature. We should rather 
take refuge in a direct experience, realizing that we are what we 
seek, and that the most common of our daily activities are mani- 
festations of it, the answer that we waited for so long. The latrine 
may then become our temple. Each excretion may be a mystical 
experience, revealing our own nature as we feel a part of ourselves 
offered back to the earth, showing us what we are, what all things 


88See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Hekiganroku (Blue Cliff Record) [Unpublished 
manuscript] says: “But, recall the line from the sutra quoted above: ‘A 
person who takes colors to see the self or sounds to find the self is practicing a 
heretical way. That person will never be able to see the Tathagata.’” Original 
Japanese: [LL [HeWUCTKER. BREWCKRERENIL,. COA AE 
EATS. WORE RBS CERDST] & RCH SiH) | From: WHHE. (4 
4 SE HENS LL LEZ). [Unpublished manuscript]. 
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are, and then the horrible stench of this place concealed from the 
eyes of others will cease to be distinguishable from the delightful 
fragrance of the peonies. The ugliness of this solitary act, per- 
formed away from the gaze of our beloved ones, will then vanish, 
and this deed will appear as beautiful as the vividly colored fence, 
a celebration of life and being. The holy then merges with the 
profane, and the representation is one with what it designates. 
After such a realization, one may go out in the world with a clear 
mind, relieved in the latrine of all the things that burdened him, 
having seen his own face inside it. Having forgotten shame and 
impurity, he can then proudly return to join his brethren, like a 
golden-haired lion, fearless, shameless, and thoughtless, letting his 
roar resonate through the streets, sharing with a shout the truth 
he now embodies. 


Case 163 —Heshan’ s “Beat The Drum” 
—TR LL ARR ET BX 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 44. 
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1 (Hitt) S: ( Ait] [zhen dij: “the real essential truth,” opposed to the “common 
essential truth” ({#ai#). Both are called “the two essential truths” (—#). From the 
Sanskrit “Satya” (Aq), meaning “truth.” 

2 See case 84 (case 30 of the Gateless Barrier), centered around this phrase. 

3 See case 194 (case 33 of the Gateless Barrier), centered around this phrase. 
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Heshan, giving instruction, said: “To study and to learn, 
this may be called ‘hearing.’ To complete one’ s study, this 
may be called ‘being close’? When one has passed through 
these two, it can be considered a true passing.” A monk stepped 
forward and asked: “What isthe ‘true passing’ ?” Heshan 
said: “Beat the drum!” He asked again: “What is the fun- 
damental truth?” Heshan said: “Beat the drum!” He asked 
again: “I do not ask about [the sentence] ‘the mind is Bud- 
dha,’ ! but what does ‘neither mind nor Buddha’ ? mean?” 
Heshan said: “Beat the drum!” He asked once more: “When 
a man of advanced practice, on his way up [to Nirvana] comes 
here, how should he be received?” Heshan said: “Beat the 
drum!” 


1 See case 84 (case 30 of the Gateless Barrier), centered around this phrase. 
2 See case 194 (case 33 of the Gateless Barrier), centered around this phrase. 


Our forefathers have already walked most of the path upon 
which we advance during the course of our lives. Their experiences 
have become the point of origin and the source of numerous parts of 
our world, as these experiences were turned into words and books, 
pointing out the way to go, so that we may not only catch up with 
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them but continue their endeavor, reaching places having yet to 
be discovered. Studying the knowledge of the world is hearing the 
voices of the past, warning us of dangers and inviting us to follow 
the clues they left to help us find the way. There nonetheless 
comes a point when this knowledge of the world teaches about 
the boundaries, the limitations of this very world. We must first 
realize the nature of this realm into which we were all thrown 
soon after our coming to life, realizing that what we see around 
us is largely a construction of our mind, a product of the work of 
our ancestors and brethren, showing us the appearance of things, 
but concealing their substance, which can only appear when one is 
ready to shatter these things, to crush them to smithereens. When 
the stick is in one’ s hand and he is ready to strike at the thing in 
front of it, he has completed his study. He then no longer has need 
of the knowledge of the world for his instruction, to guide him on 
the path. He stands upon the threshold of the world, ready to pass 
over, toward the unknown. 


The call has been heeded, and the goal is clear. The things’ 
substance is about to be unveiled. The mouth is closed, and the 
tongue stays still, while the hand firmly holds the instrument of 
this revelation. The arm moves swiftly, without the slightest trace 
of wavering, and it violently strikes the object in front of him, 
causing it to tremble while a loud rumble echoes throughout the 
air, reaching the ears of all those present in its vicinity. The thing 
reveals itself to be a drum, and what is heard is the sound of 
the emptiness at its heart. Skin and earth form its outer shell, 
but inside it, there is nothing, and the interaction between the 
trembling shell and this empty expanse is what gives birth to this 
sound passing through the sky, broadcasting the presence of noth- 
ingness itself in the midst of this thing. The drum is a thing of 
the world, bearing a name and having a use in it. It is also shaped 
with the earth, an animal hide stretched upon a vessel of wood 
or clay. Its core, and what gives it its property as an instrument 
used for calling others or striking awe in their heart is nonethe- 
less the emptiness concealed by its outward appearance. Hearing 
this sound, one may hear the nature of all the other things that 
surround him. The sound of the drum allows him to gather all 
the things of the world to him.'8® The things themselves heed the 


139See: OR. CHES). Alt: =KRBAIRAAIMAA, 2005.: [hia 
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calling of the drum, and the drummer finally perceives the unicity 
of these things. Further than this, he realizes that they are all 
like the drum itself, a cloak clothing no-thing-ness itself, a skin 
covering an emptiness that pervades all that is, including himself. 


The drummer is thus himself a drum, a skin that clothes 
emptiness itself, and now his voice resounds like its single note, 
as there is only one thing that he has to say. There is only silence, 
interrupted by the beating of the drum, calling for an assembly, 
ordering all the men of the world to come and hear what being 
is, through this wave resounding throughout the heavens and into 
their ears, into their minds. With his stick, he may begin to strike 
those who approach him, to make the emptiness inside them be 
heard and show them their own nature. A slap on the face and 
one’ s ego may then be shattered to pieces, leaving no-thing in 
its stead, and when every single thing of the world will have been 
shattered, when every man will have heard the sound of his heart, 
then they can all cross together, shedding their skin away, smash- 
ing the drums to dust, and finally enter the place where there is 
only no-thing, while the sound of the drum continues to echo into 
the future, ready to be heard by those who have yet to be born. 


Case 164 —Zhaozhou’ s Robe —js)i 71 #2 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 45. 
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[E] 


A monk asked Zhaozhou: “The ten thousand things come 
down to one. What does the one come down to?” Zhaozhou 
said: “When I was living in the Qing province, I made a robe, 
which weighed seven pounds.” 


The way of the sky gave birth to life, to man, and to his world. 
This world began with a foundation stone, a single thing, then 
shattered into a myriad of pieces, the things that are now around 
us.4°. The man of the world furthers its edification, polishing 
these shards of the “one thing,” continuing to crush them into 
smaller pieces, then used to form a mosaic expressing the fruits of 
his experiences and his imagination. This work allows mankind to 
hold sway over the rest of life, and over portions of the earth and 
the sky, as man dodges all the assaults upon his life, ensures the 
appropriation of the resources he needs for the perpetuation of his 
kind, and develops his knowledge and mastery over nature itself. 


The man of the way, on the other hand, walks backward on 
the path taken by the men of the world. He begins by mending 
the pieces of the earth and the sky. He discards the pernicious 
illusions made into things by his brethren, things that have no 
ground in the earth. He sees through the pieces, perceiving that 
they are but a broken image of the oneness of nature, and he thus 
industriously labors to reveal what is shared by all things, arraying 
the shards like a gigantic puzzle, showing how they all fit into one 
another, forming a single picture. Once all the pieces have found 
their place, and the whole image can finally be contemplated, then 
comes the inevitable question: what then? When there is only one 
thing in front of us, this is when the thingness of the thing can then 
be perceived. When the world has been reduced to its foundation 


See this sentence from Laozi’ s Dao De Jing: “The way produced one; 
one produced two; two produced three; three produced the myriad of things. 
The ten thousand things leave behind them the Obscurity and go forward to 
embrace the Brightness as they are harmonized by the blending of their flux.” 
Original Chinese text: [iH42—, —& -E = Ae. BOAR Mis, 
THSRVAAS AL. | From: Bal Fs ai HE. CHRBIK (7) EEE LE). Re: AA 
J8B bi, 1966. p78-79 (Chapter 42). 
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stone, the essence of the world can then be perceived, as well as the 
reason why it was laid in the first place. In order for this totality 
of the earth and the sky to be perceived, there nonetheless needs 
to be another thing. One may contemplate the entirety of the 
earth and the sky as a single thing, a single object, but he himself 
represents something even more primordial, something that reveals 
itself to be what supports the very foundation stone of the world: 
his self, the subject that observes the object. He is the source out 
of which the first thing arises. He is the wellspring of things, as 
well as the builder of the world. Without man, there is nothing to 
grasp, nothing to see, and nothing to perceive or understand. If he 
sees his own true face, he can see where he himself comes from, as 
clear as the air filling up the celestial vault. If someone then asks 
him what he saw, what is the ultimate source of all things, how 
will he answer? Rather than misusing words to talk about what 
cannot be described with words, he may simply appeal to one’ s 
personal experience of creation, of the witnessing of the emergence 
of a thing of the world. 


When one creates something, a garment, for example, he first 
gathers fibers made of plants or the hairs of animals. He then 
cleans and turns them into thread, and weaves them into cloth, 
before cutting and sewing it to adapt it to the shape of a partic- 
ular body. A new thing is created, in the world, but nothing has 
been created upon the earth. Man has only transformed elements 
found in nature. Feeling the end product in his hands, its heavi- 
ness represents the same weights as the one of the pieces of earth 
he used to create it. His creation is only the result of a skillful re- 
arrangement, like many other things found in his world. The ten 
thousand things likewise all come down to one, without anything 
having been created outside of man’ s consciousness, but this one 
thing, encompassing the entirety of the skies, is in its substance 
not a creation of man. We only turned what was no-thing into a 
thing, assigning a label, a name, to what was already there before 
us. All things of the world indeed emerge out of no-thing-ness, 
including ourselves. We rose out of the place where there is not 
a single thing, and we then took upon ourselves the task of di- 
viding the first thing into a myriad, often failing to see that we 
are the foundation of our own world. We are the first thing and 
the last, what stands out of the all-pervading no-thing-ness, the 
whole of being itself. Our bodies were patiently weaved by nature 
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like a garment, using air, earth, and water, and our consciousness 
emerged as the result of this extremely intricate work of art. We 
nonetheless remain a sack of air, earth, and water, and nothing 
new was created when we were born. We remain no-thing-ness 
incarnate, like any other thing of our world. Nothing emerged, 
and nothing disappeared. There is only no-thing-ness cloaked in a 
heavy cloth of illusions. 


Case 165 —The Dust Dust Samadhi —JE 2 
=H 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 50. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 99. 
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1 [£82 =H] [chén chén san méi]: “dust dust samadhi.” The dust refers to the things 
of the world, the objects of our perception and thought, and the attachments linked 
to them. The “dust dust samadhi” is an enlightenment triggered by an exposition 
to the dust of the world. The smallest and most insignificant thing around us may 
indeed become the source of a complete liberation from the yoke of the world. 


Ge 
at el M3 np 8, Ab i 
[E] 


A monk asked Yunmen: “ What is the dust-dust samadhi?” 
! 'Yunmen said: “Rice in the bowl; water in the bucket.” 


1 “Dust-dust Samadhi” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


Our body is a bottomless vessel with six openings through 
which a continuous flow passes as long as we are awake, the five 
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senses and our consciousness, while during our sleep our conscious- 
ness, our imagination, becomes the sole source of a similar torrent 
of haphazardly conflated feelings and thoughts. Each thing be- 
longing to our world, from the tiniest speck of dust until the most 
gigantic star adorning the heavens, is susceptible to becoming the 
arrowhead that will pierce through our mind and break our per- 
ception of this world, revealing what was too familiar to us to be 
seen. Our life is paced by the use we make of the things around 
us. The dust covering the floor is swiftly swept away so that the 
pristine nature of the marble it is made of can be displayed for all 
to see. The cup is filled with water when one is thirsty, and put 
away once empty. The plate receives the meal when it is time to 
eat, and it is stored out of sight once one is satiated. We spend 
our days busying ourselves with the affairs of the world, often with 
strenuous work, for our survival and prosperity, with leisure and 
entertainments for our own pleasure, but we remain with few oc- 
casions to contemplate the nature of these things, to ponder their 
place in our existence as well as in the whole of nature. Each single 
one of these things nonetheless holds the potential to change our 
existence, to radically alter the course of our life, if only we seize 
the chance to attentively observe them, letting them speak to us, 
rather than simply be used by our hands. 


Each impression left upon our senses by the things of the 
world thus is an occasion offered to us to perceive the truth of 
being. Each speck of dust leaving an imprint upon our body is the 
most potent medicine, the most powerful elixir, able to awaken one 
plunged into the deepest sleep, vigorously pulling him out of the 
land of illusions and throwing him into the naked truth of nature, 
into the brightest light that illuminates every corner of his heart 
and his world. Each thing around him is an opening through which 
he can be hurled headlong, no matter its size or what it is made of, 
and once he has passed through, he discovers that he is in the very 
same place, but that all is now seen under a new light. The world 
becomes more than a heap of things that can be useful to him. It 
also displays an inconspicuous and yet magnificently harmonious 
order, finally seen for the first time. The meal in the plate. The 
water in the cup. Such scenes of life represent the most natural 
things, things being where they should. Every single thing now 
appears in its place, with the rest of the universe pointing out to 
it, supporting it, and guiding it as it is carried upon the way of 
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the sky. Seeing the water in the bowl, one may then see how it got 
there, the rain poured by the clouds upon the snowy peaks of the 
mountains and turned into rivers before being diverted to a city 
and a maze of pipes, before falling into this glass vessel. One may 
also see where it will go, passing through our throat, becoming 
part of our flesh, before it runs down another set of tubes and 
then reaches the sea, and the work of the sun and the winds once 
again brings it up to form clouds. Seeing some rice in a bowl, 
one may see the radiance of our blazing star showering the muddy 
ground littered with seeds, soon sprouting out of the earth and 
extending their leaves toward the sky, as if thanking the source of 
their growth, before they are cut down with steel tools, deprived 
of their grains, cleaned and gathered before they are cooked with 
steam, finally brought unto the plate from which men will get 
their daily sustenance. Entering their belly, they will then be 
digested to feed the fire of life burning within their skin, while a 
large part of it will be offered back to the earth, fertilizing the soil 
and fostering the growth of the crops of the next seasons. When 
one is awake and the order of nature is clearly seen, all questions 
then vanish, and all thoughts are scattered like the morning mist 
after dawn. Each speck of dust becomes the celestial vault itself, 
and the largest celestial bodies appear no greater than a grain of 
sand, as they all represent the perfection of the order of nature, 
without any separation between them, like a whirlwind the size of 
the universe itself. 


Case 166 —Fengxue’ s “Speck Of Dust” 
— JBL — EB 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 61. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 34. 
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2 [#4] [na séng]: “a monk.” 
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Fengxue, giving instruction, said: “If one raises a speck 
of dust, one’ s house and nation prosper. If one does not raise 
a speck of dust, one’ s house and nation perish.” (Xuedou held 
up his staff and said: “Is there still any monk who lives and 
dies in accordance with this?” ) 


The world in which man is thrown at birth is the source of his 
power over earth and sky. In his youth, he is taught how to ap- 
propriate the innumerable things built by his forefathers, so that 
he would also in the future contribute to its edification. Tools 
are put in his hands and he is told: “The earth is your prop- 
erty! The sky is your birthright! Shape them according to your 
wishes!” He receives comprehensive instruction, teaching him to 
discern the boundaries between things, their names, and their use, 
without questioning their nature, without doubting the soundness 
of the foundation of this world. These things become all that he 
knows, his entire world, and it is through their use that he writes 
the story of his own existence, creating new things, undertaking 
new tasks, accomplishing what has never been done before for his 
house, his people, or his country. Lands and empires thus rise and 
prosper, through the discrimination between parts of the earth and 
the sky, allowing their use, and through the birth of new ideas, the 
creation of new objects, and the establishment of new institutions. 
The entirety of this world rests entirely on the cutting out of the 
whole of nature into arbitrary things, graspable by the hands and 
the mind of man. Without the dagger of perception, the sword 
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of reason, none of this would be possible. Without “this” and 
“that,” without “right” and “wrong,” man would live a life as 
the lilies in the grass, a quiet existence shaped by the work of the 
sky, without meaning, without pleasure nor pain. The incredibly 
powerful nature of our capacity to see the dune formed by the 
earth as individual grains of sand, to perceive the seamless whole 
as distinct things, nonetheless does not negate the arbitrary and il- 
lusory nature of such distinction. Our world rests upon falsehood, 
and even though our prosperity depends upon this productive il- 
lusion, the truth of nature can still occupy a prominent place in 
our existence. 


If man were to live his life in the unmediated truth of the 
earth, perceiving the skies as they are, as a continuous whole with- 
out parts or things, he would not be able to make use of it. He 
cannot fathom nor grasp this whole, neither with his mind nor 
with his hands. He would then be condemned to idleness, to vain 
contemplation, and would soon return to the earth out of which 
he came, as he would not discern the food he needs for his survival 
from the rocky soil under his feet or the clouds passing over his 
head, and he would be utterly incapable of finding a mate with 
whom to father an offspring. If one does not discern what is one’ 
s own from what belongs to another, his house is bound to van- 
ish from the face of the earth. If a nation does not distinguish 
friend from foe, gold from iron, it will promptly be conquered by 
its neighbors and perish. If man does not trace a line between life 
and death, he will swiftly cease to live, and there will be no one 
to contemplate the truth of the earth and the sky. This is the 
contradiction at the heart of man’ s existence, his need for the 
illusions of the world to exist so that he may break the spell of 
these illusions by returning to a perfect absence of discerning of 
the earth, thereby unveiling the nature of this existence. The ten- 
sion between these two opposite conceptions is nonetheless what 
gives its uniqueness to man’ s life. He is not condemned to remain 
possessed by this duality. He may indeed embrace both and tran- 
scend them, reconciling life and death, illusion and truth, earth 
and world, by not being attached to any of them, even to non- 
attachment itself, letting himself be guided by the course of the 
skies, following his instincts while keeping a mind through which 
things appear and disappear freely, according to one’ s needs. One 
may then let himself be guided by what is found in his hand, not 
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needing to know whether it is a wooden staff or a serpent, a dead 
thing that comes out of life or a living thing that brings back to 
death, as all comes when it should.!*! 


Case 167 —The Dharma-Body That 
Endures And Remain Intact —!X{alj£F 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 82. 
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1 [4] [sé shen]: “the body tied with the senses. 
2 [344] [f& shen]: “the Dharma body.” A translation of the Sanskrit word “dhar- 
makaya” ( #441 ). One of the “three bodies” of a Buddha in Mahayana Buddhism. 
It may be seen as the essence of the whole of nature. 

3 [142] [shan hua]: “wild mountain flowers.” The term also designated a type of 
blue flower, used to die silk, whose exact nature is uncertain. It would seem that the 
present case referred to these particular flowers, offering a depiction of a landscape 
with different shades of blue, where the mountain finds itself undistinguishable from 
the water and the sky, like the case mentioning the snow piled in the silver bowl (éR 
pie a= [yin wan li shéng xué], see case 86) and the white horse entering the field of 
white flowers (AIAG AH7é [bai ma rt 1" ae “capping word” in the commentaries 
of the same case). (See: (##ah Anal SL). EMEBy Ath, 2024 (Electronic Edition): 
(1. SFE. 2. HW. | ; See also: molar. CAEP ak ° tees) : Tze, HAE. 
Sia) UL Wie Te] 267TH SOE. JUL, WWE ot. (erat. EARL. LAGRe 
falezy » I PsP), BUSSRA ih, FLALAN PERE. | ) 
4 ($81 S: (48) [jin]: “a brocade” / “an embroidered work.” 
5 (31 S: (3H) [jian]: a variant of 4 [jian], “a mountain stream. 
6 [i] [zhan]: “deep” / “clear” (water). 

7 [#81 S: (8) [ldn]: “indigo plant” / “blue.” 
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A monk asked Dalong: “The body tied with the senses 
perishes. What is the Dharma-body! that endures and re- 
mains intact?” Dalong said: “The blue wild flowers of the 
mountains open up and form a brocade; the water of the 
mountain streams is like indigo.” 


! “Dharma-body” : See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


What we look for in the heights of the world, in the depths of 
the sky, as it remains desperately out of our reach while we exhaust 
all our strength to attain it, is often rather to be found down below, 
upon the naked earth, right in front of our nose, ready to be picked 
up with our fingers. We see the eternal in the ever-changing ballet 
of the celestial bodies, bedazzled by its mysterious splendor, and 
we forget to notice the ground upon which we spent the entirety 
of our life, the rocky surface that represents the foundation of our 
world, even though it remains as it was since the tree of life was 
but an insignificant shoot emerging out of the ocean. The lofty 
concepts and the cryptic terms of the scholar and the priest attract 
the attention of the simple, but only bring him puzzlement and 
confusion if he truly pursues the truth of being. The genuine guide 
thus refuses to answer his questions while they abide in the heights. 
He brings him back to the ground, where things can be felt with the 
senses rather than merely talked or dreamed about. Metaphysics 
is abandoned, and poetry is wholeheartedly embraced. It is the 
language of the earth, words that appeal to the senses, without the 
need for reflection or interpretation. They are as clear as the day, 
as transparent as a mountain stream reflecting the sky painted 
with shades of indigo. 


The words of the poet can soothe the anguish of those lost 
in the maze of incomprehension. Such men are worried about the 
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meaning of their existence, and dread the day when they will have 
to face death. They see the fire of life be extinguished from the 
body of their parents and witness the flesh of their progenitors 
being slowly worn out by the earth and the sky, until they are 
nothing but ashes and bones, and thus do they seek to hold on to 
something that will take their place, something that can be relied 
upon, forever, and that can become the subject of one’ s devotion. 
This imperishable body is nature itself, visible all around them. 
The wild flowers of the mountains open up and form a colorful 
brocade, an exquisitely weaved carpet covering the earth, with 
each flower, each fiber, impossible to distinguish but each one of 
them yet being part of a whole. At all times, flowers wither while 
others sprout out of the soil. The individual perishes, but the 
whole endures, and one may then realize that the individual is 
a mere illusion. Each cell in our body dies and is replaced, but 
we continue to exist. Each one of us dies, but mankind continues 
to build its history. Life itself may one day vanish, but the skies 
themselves will continue to be, carrying our immutable substance 
throughout time itself, without any clear line traced between life 
and death, earth and sky. When one sees that nothing perishes 
and nothing comes to being, but that only thoughts emerge and 
vanish, one may then let go of all need for a pillar upon which he 
could lean. This is when the whole of nature appears in its truth, 
as the eternal body, our own flesh, the sky itself. 


Case 168 —The Ancient Buddha And The 
Pillar Intersect Each Other — 1 (ip #244 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 83. This case is identical to the Book of 
Serenity, case 31. 
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1 [th] [et fo]: “the ancient Buddha.” A Buddha before historical times. 

2 [#84] [lu zhi]: “the exposed pillar.” Exposed pillars refer to the columns on the 
front of the Dharma Hall of a temple. It may also symbolize an absence of passion, 
an impassiveness. (See: R*7. (Pie FEE). Adk: =RA KM AEA al, 2005. 
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eta. ARE. 1 ) 
3 CHE [xiang jiao}: “to intersect.” 
4 [HEIS: [CALI [ji]: “an activity of the mind.” Designates the subjective views of the 
mind, linked with the range of all the possibilities offered by imagination, in contrast 
with the objective reality of the material things in front of our eyes (4 [shi]), the 
earthly environment (4% [jing]). The word is also directly linked with the notion of 
“opportunity.” For other uses of this word, see case 88, case 108, and case 112. 
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Yunmen, instructing the congregation, said: “The an- 
cient Buddha! and the exposed pillar? intersect each other. 
What number of activities is that?” He replied on their be- 
half and said: “Clouds rise up over the South Mountain; rain 
falls on the North Mountain.” 


1 “The ancient Buddha” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 
2 “The exposed pillar” : See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


Where is the frontier between the ancient and the new, the 
earth and the world it supports, or between a living thing and its 
progenitor? The first spark of life kindled in the heart of the ocean 
when our planet was still young still ardently burns within our 
chest, continuously passing through the ages and spreading across 
the earth. We are the first and the last, the awakened of yore and 
the slumbering ones of the future, and more than this, we are the 
constellation of things around us, the ground beneath our feet and 
the air above our head, as any difference defining things is only 
the fruit of our deluded mind. The self is inextricably intertwined 
with its environment. The threads of the world are weaved into the 
fabric of the earth, and who can count them? To count things is 
to submit oneself to the illusions of the world, to the arbitrariness 
of man’ s thoughts. One whose mind is clear sees both the fabric 
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and the threads, the whole and the parts, the earth and the world, 
knowing that they are two complementary perspectives upon all 
that is , with the perception of one being tied to the existence of 
the other, a contrast out of which meaning arises, but to which 
one should not be attached, knowing its illusory nature. 


To separate the self from its environment thus is to break the 
single thread symbolizing nature itself, causing the emergence of 
causes separate from consequences, whereas they originally form a 
continuous totality. Before man explored the earth, there was no 
difference between north and south, east and west, up and down. 
It is his piercing gaze that traced a line, quartering the planet so 
that it may better be grasped by the mind. There were no clouds 
nor mountains, no rain nor rivers, and yet nature was exactly as it 
is now. When we see clouds rise up over the southern mountain, 
once the sun has heated the moisture pervading the earth and 
the surface of the ocean, and the winds have gathered it in the 
lofty layers of the sky, they open up their storehouses of water and 
pour out abundant rain, which falls upon the northern mountain, 
before running back to the sea to complete the cycle. Ignorant of 
the continuity of this course of water, one may be puzzled by the 
link between the clouds in the south and the water in the north, 
but this is only because he holds on to this arbitrary separation, 
unknown to nature itself. It is only when one sees the south in 
the north, the north in the south, that all may become suddenly 
clear, like clouds scattered by powerful currents of air, without 
anyone knowing where they went, because there is no “here” nor 
“there.” Likewise, it is when one ceases to hold on to the distinction 
between the self and environment, the world and the earth, that 
one’ s true nature may finally appear, and all may begin to make 
sense, as one lets go of all traces of meaning. Then, there no longer 
is any activity under the heavens. The clouds pass, and the surface 
of the water remains perfectly still. 


Case 169 —Three Sorts Of Sick Men —= 
RG A 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 88. 
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1 [2248] [ldo st]: “an old master” / “a very experienced monk.” 


2 [#2] [jie wi]: “to be in contact with the material [realm].” 

3 [#2] [jie]: “to attend [to someone.]” 

4 [S61 S: [HE] [chui]: “a gavel.” 

5 [8] [fa]: “a whisk.” 

6 [i806] [huan long zhé]: “a deaf person.” 

7 [=I] [san méi]: “samadhi” / “enlightenment.” 

8 (ile) [huan ya zhé]: “a dumb person” (in the sense of being mute). 

9 [RE]: The meaning of this use of the three characters is open to interpretation. 
See also the same type of use in the 56th case (Blue Cliff Record 81), in which two 
of the three characters are identical; Ff [déng]: “to open (one’ s eyes) wide” / “to 


stare at” ; HE [qu]: “to yawn” / “to remain with one’ s mouth open.” ; ## [zhi]: 
“to hit.” 
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Xuansha, instructing the congregation, said: “Every- 
where, the old masters are all saying that one should be in 
contact with the material [realm] for the benefit of life [as a 
whole].’ If one unexpectedly encounters three men with dif- 
ferent sicknesses, how should one attend to them? The blind 
man, even if one takes up a gavel or raises a whisk, will not 
see anything. The deaf man, even if one offers him words of 
enlightenment, will not hear anything. The dumb man, even 
if one tells him to speak up, will not speak. How should one 
attend to them? If one is unable to attend to these people, 
Buddhism has no efficacy.” A monk asked Yunmen for some 
guidance about this. Yunmen said: “Make a deep bow.” The 
monk made a deep bow and then stood up straight. Yunmen 
used his staff to poke him. The monk stepped back. Yunmen 
said: “You are not blind!” Yunmen then asked the monk to 
come closer, and he came closer to him. Yunmen said: “You 
are not deaf!” He then said: “Now, do you understand?” The 
monk said: “No.” Yunmen said: “You are not dumb!” At 
this moment, the monk got an insight. 


To see through the use to perceive the essence is only a first 
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step, and to embrace the way of the sky is to become a beacon guid- 
ing others to it. Furthermore, the desire to retreat into no-thing- 
ness permanently is an expression of attachment to it, forming an 
impassable barrier standing in the way. One who has become no- 
thing-ness itself no longer has need of being attached to it. He 
can wade through the most cluttered streets of the world and still 
carry no-thing within his heart, letting himself be an instrument 
of the way of the sky, interacting with the material realm for the 
benefit of life as a whole, and even for the heavens themselves as 
a whole, without distinguishing life from death. 


The men of the world are afflicted with a single disease, that 
can nonetheless take many forms: an obliviousness to their own 
nature. They live upon the earth, but they cannot see it. The sky 
is always present above their head, and yet they fail to perceive it 
as it is. Their senses receive the multifaceted flow of the world of 
things, and all that they experience are things themselves, objects 
neatly arrayed and well-defined ideas, without a place for doubt 
or uncertainty in their mind. They spend their life observing the 
world, but they cannot see it. Their days are paced with the hear- 
ing of countless sounds and voices, and yet they are deaf. Their 
mouths are like fluttering flags, constantly waving and emitting 
sounds, and yet they are dumb, incapable of uttering a single word. 
They live a life in the realm of representation, where all things are 
measured according to man’ s reason, according to the whims of 
his kind, whereas the earth and the sky remain largely unaffected 
by the relentless activity of his hands and mind. The disease af- 
flicting them is nonetheless not one that affects their body and 
their senses. They are perfectly healthy in their flesh, ready to 
succeed in all of their endeavors. The locus of their affliction is 
merely their heart, upon which they nonetheless potentially may 
exert almost total control, only lacking the will to change, to open 
themselves up to the truth of the way. 


Someone who is cured of the disease of obliviousness may 
nonetheless become a physician graciously helping the afflicted, 
offering them a helpful hand, even though the cure will have to be 
drawn from within themselves. The cure is indeed already in their 
own hands. Their eyes are ready to see, their ears ready to hear, 
and their mind ready to understand, but their perception is hin- 
dered by the profusion of things within the reach of their senses. 
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What sick men need is simply for one to point out the work of 
their own senses, showing them what their eyes see, what their 
ears hear, what their minds are thinking, showing them that these 
are things of the world, creations of their senses and their minds, 
rather than the truth of the way. Perceiving what the work of his 
senses and his mind is, man may then let go of all these things 
and discover the fundamental essence of his own body, with his 
senses finally unencumbered with the burden of the world, clear of 
all things, and everything perfectly clear. Then, his eyes will see, 
his ears will hear, and his mind will perceive the truth of the way 
of the sky. From someone blinded by things to someone blind to 
things, he will finally know no-thing, feel everything.!4? 


Case 170 —Nanyang’ s Water Jug —Faky 
emi! 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 42. 
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1 [iB] [a shé naj]: “Locana [Buddha].” The concept of Buddha is described 
by some scriptures as being manifested through three different “bodies” : Vairocana 
Buddha, Locana Buddha, and Sakyamuni Buddha. The name Locana is actually an 
abbreviation of Vairocana, and it represents the Sambhogakaya ( ##hT4rt ), or “body 
of enjoyment” in Sanskrit, #4 [bdo shen], or “body of retribution” in Chinese. It 
represents the body of someone who has attained the absolute truth and achieved 
Buddhahood, thus displaying the wisdom of the Buddha (Not to be mistaken with 
Buddhalocana, a female Buddha). 

2 [8] [yi]: A particle marking completion, similar to the modern Chinese J [le]. 
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A monk asked the National Teacher Zhong of Nanyang: 
“What is the essential body of Locana [Buddha]?” ! The Na- 
tional Teacher said: “Pass me the water jug.” The monk 
then passed him the water jug. The National Teacher said: 
“Now, put it back where it was.” The monk asked once more: 
“What is the essential body of Locana [Buddha]?” National 
Teacher said: “The ancient Buddha is long gone.” 


1 “Tocana” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


To search for the way of the sky is to seek to know oneself. 
The body of the heavens is one with our own flesh, with the earthly 
objects surrounding us right now. There is not a single place where 
it is not,'4° but it only shines in all its truth in the place where 
there is not a single thing. To discover such a place, one must 
first learn to pierce through the walls of the world, to shatter the 
things in front of us to reveal what they are made of. It is like a 
water jug made of clay baked in the heavenly fire. At first glance, 
it appears as a thing of the world, with a precise contour grasped 
by the eyes or the hands, bearing a unique name in the tongue 
of our fathers, and associated with a particular use, which may 
be to contain the liquid of life quenching our thirst, preventing it 
from being absorbed by the earth or evaporated in the sky. When 
one abandons the idea of the jug and sets away the various uses 


M3See: MRUIA. (HASTE). RE: AER, 1915. p310 (Case 42). 
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that he can have of it, this is when one begins to see beyond the 
walls of the world. The jug then appears as the earth itself. Its 
substance is unveiled, as its contour fades away, revealing it to be 
one with the rest of the ground upon which it is placed, and with 
the hand that holds it. The jug is the entire earth, the fullness 
of the celestial vault, the whole of being, here and now. This is 
nonetheless not the truth of being itself, only a shell covering and 
concealing it. The sky is the last and grandest thing, but a thing 
nonetheless, one that must be peered into or broken in order for 
its content to appear, like a sealed water jug. The essence of the 
jug is in the empty space it opens up within its earthly enclosure. 
This emptiness is only noticed when one sees beyond the substance 
of the object, as well as beyond the use, passing through both the 
world and the earth, to reach the place where there is only no- 
thing, what is left when the last thing has been discarded, when 
the whole has been released by the mind. This is when the truth of 
the skies is revealed, what pervades both the earth and the world, 
the ground of all things, something that nonetheless is seldom 
perceived. 


The embodiment of truth is nonetheless not only to be found 
in the objects around us. Man’ s actions equally reflect the way of 
the sky. When someone asks another man to pass him the water 
jug, and he does so, one shows how things of the world like words 
can affect the earth, and how the activity of the earth may become 
the source of a revelation of the ground of both earth and world, 
leading men to the place where there is not a single thing, unveiling 
the fundamental truth. Even if one fails to become aware that he 
is already in this place, letting no-thing-ness itself slip away out 
of the reach of his mind, he still carries it within himself, and still 
embodies it himself. It never comes and never goes away. It is 
always there, everywhere, at all times, and thus one day he will 
see, and gorge himself on emptiness, satiating his thirst forever 
with the empty jug, never in need of anything else. 


Case 171 —Dongshan’ s “Intimate 
Contact” Hin W) 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 98. 
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1 [=] [san shen]: “the three bodies [of Buddha].” It represents three different 
aspects of Buddha: the “dharma body,” 3&4 [fashen] in Chinese and “dharmakaya” 
( a¥ 41a ) in Sanskrit, associated with the tangible reality of the universe; the second 
is the “body of retribution,” #4 [bao shen] in Chinese, or “body of enjoyment,” 
sambhogakaya ( #414 ) in Sanskrit, and is associated with the enjoyment of reaping 
the reward of one’ s spiritual practice; the third is the “transformation body,” JE 
[ying shén] in Chinese and “nirmanakaya” ( fata ) in Sanskrit, which represents 
the earthly incarnation of a Buddha, allowing them to interact with the world and to 
guide the deluded toward enlightenment. 

2 [W] [qié]: “to be close to [something].” 
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A monk asked Dongshan: “Among the three bodies,! 
which one does not degenerate into a number [of parts]?” 
Dongshan said: “I am constantly in intimate contact with 
it. 


1 “Three bodies” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


If there is only one single thing to be perceived, it is as if 
there was nothing. Our eyes may be plunged in the most absolute 
brightness or in total obscurity, it makes no difference, as long as 
there is no contrast between this thing and another, or between 
this thing and its absence. And yet, if there is any difference, if 
there is any contrast or opposition between one thing and another, 
it is the result of man’ s perception and reason, the product of his 
world, as such differences do not exist as such outside of his mind. 
The skies are like a piece of embroidery whose threads are too fine 
to be distinguished, and only animals are endowed with senses that 
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rend it into pieces, with man alone able to finely cut these pieces 
further according to his will. This apparent contradiction between 
the incomprehensible uniformity of the truth of being, represent- 
ing a single thing in the eyes of man but in its essence not even 
being a thing, and the graspable representation of this uniformity, 
shattered into pieces and thereby forming only a deformed image 
of it, is at the origin of the foundation of man’ s world, the realm 
of the ten thousand things, facing the continuous uniformity of the 
heavens. Without this world, without the manifold nature of our 
surroundings, we would be one with the whole of nature, but we 
would not be familiar with it. Something with which we are totally 
one cannot be observed by our eyes or considered by our minds. 
Just like contrast is necessary for something to be seen, distance 
is equally necessary to become intimate with something, implying 
a play between closeness and distance, knowledge and ignorance. 


The shattering of the unicity of the skies is therefore the key 
that allows them to be seen and allows man to grow intimate with 
them. Standing inside the world of things and facing the unicity 
of the celestial vault, man can progressively learn the nature of the 
all-encompassing realm, whose arms are wrapped around the world 
itself. Studying each constellation, naming each star, and following 
their movements day after day, one becomes more intimate with 
the whole that they form. To understand the body, one should 
closely examine each blood vessel, each bone, and each organ, and 
only then will the whole that they form begin to make sense, its 
nature understood. Likewise, the great body of the heavens must 
first be appropriated in the realm built by the hands and the mind 
of man, with him having taken an appropriate distance from it, 
having observed it as an object of study. Then only can the illusory 
nature of such representations be pointed out, revealing that what 
has been shattered to be grasped by our mind can be mended, 
pieced back into a whole, which will then reveal itself in all its 
splendor as one remains endowed with the fruits of his study, the 
reward of the shattering itself. True intimacy can then be achieved, 
balancing one’s attention between the world and the sky, the pieces 
and the whole, letting oneself at times stand out of it and at times 
letting his whole being be engulfed in the indistinguishable totality. 
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Case 172 —Langya’ s “Mountains And 
Rivers” —hHb LTA 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 100. 
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1 [53] S: GiS7#] [qing jing]: “to be pure” / “to be clear” ; AP [bén ran]: 
“inherently” / “by nature” / “fundamentally” ; An expression appearing to refer 
to the content of a philosophical treatise named “The Treasure Theory” (#¥ jekiifi), 
written by Jin Seng Zhao (#7148), a 4th c. A.D. Buddhist teacher. See note 1 of the 
next case (The Gateless Barrier, case 23) for more information. 

2 [21] [yin hé]: “how come” / “why.” 
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A monk asked Master Jue of Langya: “ ‘Inherently pure 
and clear.’ ! How did the mountains, rivers, and the great 
earth as a whole suddenly come into being?” Jue said: “ ‘In- 
herently pure and clear.” How did the mountains, rivers, and 
the great earth as a whole suddenly come into being?” 


! “Tnherently pure and clear” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


Pure and clear is the ground of all things, the infinite abyss, 
which is the place where there is not a single thing. Impurity and 
Opaqueness appear as soon as the first thing emerges out of it. 
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Things are born out of no-thing-ness, but how did they suddenly 
come to being? The substance of all things is the body of the 
heavens themselves, existing since they were themselves unfolded 
eons ago, and whose origin remains unfathomable, but this sub- 
stance remained no-thing, an undistinguishable totality, without 
parts nor pieces, until a branch of the tree of life began to perceive 
it, as a subject in contact with an object, and began to cut it into 
pieces according to its needs, ensuring the survival and the thriv- 
ing of the creatures forming this branch. The mountains and the 
rivers found upon the earth were always there, in their substance, 
but animals are the ones who began to single them out from the 
rest of what is encompassed by the heavens, and man is the one 
who bestowed them names, allowing him to invoke their presence 
in the mind of men with a slight movement of the tongue and the 
lips, or the stroke of a pen. 


How did mountains and rivers come to being? As soon as one 
took a glance at them and saw them as something distinct from 
the rest of the earth and the sky, they became things for the living, 
and when they received a name, they became monuments inside 
the world of men. The inherently pure and clear nature of the 
fundamental ground was thereby muddied so that animals may 
strive for their survival and reproduction. It is this muddying of 
the clarity of no-thing-ness itself that paradoxically allows them to 
see what is around them. The dust of the world is what permits the 
emergence of contrast and meaning. This dust reveals the presence 
of the light pervading the sky but which is only visible when it is 
diffused by something opaque. The world of man thus soils the 
purity of no-thing-ness, but it is the medicine that cures him from 
the blindness that afflicted the living before its edification. The sun 
may be more clearly seen as a fleeting image on the surface of a lake 
than directly observed, its fiery radiance being too overwhelming 
to our eyes, and likewise, the world is what allows no-thing-ness 
to be perceived, through the soiling of its purity, the opacification 
of its perfect clarity. 


Inherently pure and clear is the ground. How did the moun- 
tains and the rivers come to being? To ask such a question is by 
itself to soil this purity and to muddy this clarity, and so would any 
attempt at an answer. To perceive the ground, one should depart 
from the heights of the world and come down below, being atten- 
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tive to the work of the senses rather than to the functioning of the 
mind. The one asking the question only has to incline his ear to- 
ward the mountains themselves, and there he will hear the answer, 
in the form of an echo: Howdidthemountainscometobeing, How- 
didthemountainscometobeing -*:This voice of the mountain repre- 
sents the harmonious unicity of the world and no-thing-ness, of 
language and the earth, as it is a soundwave running through the 
sky, a tangible phenomenon just like the mountains themselves, 
no-thing-ness itself when it is heard as a mere sound, meaningless, 
but it is also a sentence laden with meaning in the world, and 
it can also be heard as such. It exhibits the dual facet of every 
single thing, which are all things of the world, but also embody 
no-thing-ness itself. They come to be through the agency of the 
work of our mind, but they remain true to their essence, remaining 
the incomprehensible whole, that which is not a thing, inherently 
pure and clear. 


Case 173 —Taking Distance From 
Language —#EH Ga 8 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 24. 
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1 [Y¥#] [she]: “to wade across a body of water” / “to be involved.” 

2 [Bef] [lf wei]: A concept found in a Buddhist philosophical treatise named: “The 
Treasure Theory” (#{ jim), written by Jin Seng Zhao (# (#8), a 4th c. A.D. Bud- 
dhist teacher. This treatise states that the nature of all living beings, that is, the 
fundamental state of life, is pure (#3). This “originally pure” (AS35394) life has 
two aspects. One is an inner, static “Li” [#! , literally meaning “separation” 
or “departing.” The other is the external, dynamic “Wei” [4] , literally meaning 
“minute” / “small.” The characteristic of “Li” is the fact that it does not rely on 
the external world, the “dusts” linked with sensory phenomena. In contrast, “Wei” 
refers to all dynamic, external activities, tied to the stream of the senses, the fine dust 
composed by the innumerable things of the world. These two attributes highlight the 
purity of the source of life of all living beings. Because it is not associated with ex- 
ternal phenomena, nor does it involve inner thought, the state of “Li Wei” | Bit) 
is “neither taking nor releasing, neither practicing nor learning... It is not captured 
by the three realms... It is equal and universal, absolute perfection.” ( | 4EHXIEH. 4E 
(BABS FE = FLT de ES id. — WIE. |) N.b: The present explanation largely 
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paraphrases the entry for [#@| in: T#ifk. (HS Kmesk). feREAC A ee @, 2004. 
For the original text of the treatise, see: (2 (438A jag). CBETA.. 
3 [Rl] S: [12] [chang yi]: “to often think [about something].” 


4 [E646] S: CESHS) [zhe gi]: “a partridge.” 
5 (lie) S: c ] [ti]: “to crow” / “to hoot.” 
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A monk asked Fengxue: “Speaking or silent, wading 
across Nirvana and Samsara, nothingness and the world,! how 
can one go through without fault?” Fengxue observed: “I 
often remember the springtime, south of the [Yangze] river,’ 
where the partridges sang, bathed in the fragrance of a myriad 
of flowers.” 


1 “Speaking or silent, wading across nirvana and samsara, nothingness and the world” 
: See note 2 of the Chinese text. 

2 “South of the [Yangze] river,” that is, the region called “Jiangnan” (iL [Jiang 
ndn]), meaning “south of the river.” 


What is meant to guide often becomes what imprisons. The 
faith that originated as a response to the mystery of being and 
the incomprehension of the way man is meant to go, as an answer 
offered to those who are lost in their existence and seek to liberate 
themselves, appealing to the heavens for freedom from the yoke 
of the earth placed upon their shoulders, often ends up becoming 
a stumbling block upon their path, a hindrance preventing such 
liberation, as they see their suffering compounded with unbear- 
able guilt for their transgressions and fear of punishment. To live 
such an existence is nonetheless a sign that one remains ignorant 
of the way of the sky, of the ground of being itself. Indeed, faults 
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and transgressions have no substance upon the earth, and no ex- 
tension through the skies, either in time or in space. They are 
pure creations of the mind, things belonging to his world. Man is 
the source of his suffering, the spring from which he drinks what 
poisons him. The most noxious poison may nonetheless reveal it- 
self to also be the most potent medicine, if one is endowed with 
the knowledge of its nature and its use. The world may also be a 
source of genuine guidance rather than something veiling the truth 
lying beyond it, and even more than this, it may also be something 
that reveals its splendor and allows it to be better seen, something 
that requires some distance, like a fish that can only realize the 
nature of water for the first time once he is taken out of it. 


The words of the poet are a very efficient form of guidance 
given to the man who is lost in the world and afflicted by its woes. 
His words can convey feelings, fruits of a personal experience of the 
truth of the earth and the sky, which can be shared with another 
human being for his benefit. The jewels of the earth, the voice of 
the sky, entering the noisy and cluttered streets of the world, hold 
the power to cleanse them of all their dust, purifying the minds of 
men of their guilt and their transgressions, emptying their heads 
of heaps of things they have no need of. The words of the poet are 
like a helping hand taking men out of these crowded streets and 
out of the walls of their grimy city, showing them the simple beauty 
of the earth, the raw elegance of the living things populating the 
sea, the land, and the air, and the splendid harmony of the turning 
of the celestial wheels. Contemplating the autumn landscape at 
dusk, feeling the waning of life in the air as the brown, desiccated 
leaves litter the muddy ground and taint the air with the peculiar 
scent of the earth, the song of the robin resonates through his 
ears. This vision is meant to show him something rather than to 
tell him anything: the fact that in this landscape, representing 
the most unadulterated truth of the earth, there is no fault nor 
transgression, no merit nor sin. The robin stands upon the edge 
between earth and world, between speech and silence, as he sings 
for his brethren and his future mate, without words nor silence, 
a song neither meaningful nor meaningless, wielding signs whose 
signification is largely left undetermined, seeing the mountains and 
the rivers as things standing out of the rest of the earth and the 
sky, and yet not calling them with any name. The bird incarnates 
harmony between earth and world, enjoying the benefit it provides 
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him, for his survival and perpetuation, while not letting itself be 
burdened with a profusion of things of the world, nor losing himself 
in interrogations and perplexity concerning where should he go. He 
is like the river itself, running towards its destiny, advancing upon 
the way, without hesitation nor worry. Man nonetheless enjoys a 
power unrivaled in the animal world. Indeed, he alone can gain an 
awareness of his own condition, first as a prisoner, a slave of the 
world, and then as a free man, once he has let go of his burden, 
adopting the conduct of the robin instinctively singing its autumn 
song but also endowed with the knowledge given to him, fruit of 
the countless experiences of his brethren and ancestors, discerning 
the truth of the earth from the falsehood of the world, thereby 
being at home in both realms, and alone able to perceive that 
they are one single thing, which is itself no-thing, no-thing-ness 
itself. 


Case 174 —The Empty-Headed Lad —4i if 
Te 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 10. 
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1 [4] [lie]: “to take by force” / “to sweep.” 
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Muzhou asked a monk: “Where have you come from?” 
The monk then shouted: “Khe!” Muzhou said: “This old 
monk has been shouted at with a ‘Khe!’ by you.” The monk 
once more shouted: “Khe!” Muzhou said: “One shouts a 
‘Khe!’ three or four times, and then what?” The monk did 
not utter a word. Muzhou then hit him saying: “This lad’ s 
head is completely empty!” 


When the wise commonly appears as a fool in the eyes of the 
world, the fool easily considers himself to be wise, but who can tell 
who is the fool and who is the wise? Both may behave in the exact 
same manner, adopt the same gestures, and utter the same words. 
One may mimic the other, and those in their presence would never 
be able to ascertain which one is a genuine wise man, which one 
is a mere trained monkey. They may try to probe the mind of 
these men with tricky questions, laying traps in front of them, 
and attentively observing their reactions, trying to discern signs 
of intelligence or clues of stupidity. The certainty of their beliefs 
concerning the nature of these men may increase as a result, but 
they may always be found to have been the foolish ones, tricked 
by someone wiser than them. Replying to questions with silence 
is the most ambiguous possible answer, the one whose meaning 
can englobe anything or everything. It may represent a denial of 
the question’ s value, as well as be an acknowledgment of one’ 
s ignorance. It may be an instantiation of no-thing-ness itself, 
an attempt to bring the one lost in the maze of the world back 
to the great, empty plains of the great wasteland, chasing away 
metaphysics with the faint whisper of the wind heard in the stead 
of words, or it may as well be the reaction of someone whose head 
is empty, not because the mind has let go of all attachment and 
has become acquainted with no-thing-ness but rather because it 
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simply was an empty vessel from the start, without realization nor 
awareness. To perceive that one is no-thing-ness is indeed different 
than to be empty-headed. It is to release all things, the entirety of 
the wealth of the world that one has appropriated, rather than to 
be a destitute man who never had anything in the first place, and 
who leaves robbers empty-handed, whereas the wise offers them 
all that he has. 


The one whose head is always empty is no more than the 
beasts roaming the sea, the land, and the air. The one whose 
head is constantly cluttered with the things of the world is a slave 
to it, blind to his own nature and to what binds him with what 
surrounds him. The wise knows when to wield the tools of the 
world, and when to drop them unto the ground, leaving his hands 
and mind empty. He walks the fine edge separating the world from 
the earth, the realm of things and no-thing-ness, playing with them 
both while seeing that they are one and the same. Seeing some 
men lost in the vast labyrinth of things of the world, he offers words 
of guidance, praises in the form of reproval, reproval in the form 
of praises, showing others that this world is illusion, falsehood, 
and confusion. Clarity and purity are not to be found within its 
walls, and thus he undermines its foundations, pointing out the 
way to go, inviting them to pass its frontiers to behold of the 
truth of the sky. But in turn, when he is the recipient of poorly 
chosen words, the audience of a pitiful spectacle performed with an 
unskilled mouth, he cuts out this performance with a thundering 
roar: “Khe!” He triggers a hurricane that blows away all the 
useless things of the world, all the poorly crafted assemblies of 
words, clearing the mind of those finding themselves on its path, 
robbing them of all their possessions, all the illusions to which they 
desperately held on. It blows the men of the world out of it and 
violently throws them upon the naked earth, leaving them stunned 
and speechless. Witness of such a feat, such a true mastery of the 
way, the fool may attempt to imitate the roar of the tiger, being 
a kitten trying to topple the pillars of the world with its mewing, 
biting the hands that want to feed him. He will nonetheless one day 
grow in strength and wisdom, and his roar will then also resound 
throughout the world, causing it to grow silent, and making its 
inhabitants listen to the delicate whisper of the leaves elegantly 
rolling upon the earth as they are guided by the celestial forces. 
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Case 175 —The Chin Rest And The 
Meditation Mat —##}x 7 EA 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 20. A more complete version can be found 
in the Book of Serenity, case 80.144 
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1 [###R] [chan bain]: “a chin rest” (used during meditation). 
2 [PUA] [xa lai yi]: “the meaning of the coming from the West [of Bodhidharma].” 
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Longya asked Cuiwei: “What is the meaning of the pa- 
triarch’ s coming from the west?” Cuiwei said: “Bring me a 
chin rest.” ' Longya brought one and gave it to him. Cuiwei 
took it and hit him [with it]. Longya said: “One may hit as 
much as he pleases, but there is no meaning to the patriarch’ 
s coming from the West!” Longya also asked Linji: “What is 
the meaning of the patriarch’ s coming from the west?” Linji 
said: “Bring me a meditation mat.” Longya took a medita- 
tion mat and gave it to Linji. Linji took it and then hit him 
[with it]. Longya said: “One may hit as much as he pleases, 
but there is no meaning to the patriarch’ s coming from the 
West!” 


1 “Chin rest” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


How puzzling it is for the newcomer to discover the path that 
he has treaded since his birth but that he only now begins to dis- 
cover. Having lived an existence centered around the worship of 
the idols of the world, which are largely considered the most mean- 
ingful parts of it, he cannot fathom that the most precious of all 
things, the source of the clearest enlightenment, may be utterly 
devoid of meaning. Meaning indeed belongs to the world, and it is 
the world’ s treasure. What is found outside of it is meaningless, 
valueless, and useless. This nonetheless does not negate the fact 
that what is found beyond the boundaries of the world represents 
the fundamental essence of all that is, and seems to represent the 
destiny that man is called to appropriate. The masters of by- 
gone eras pointed out the way, which is to be found equally in the 
North, the South, the East, and the West. The glow of the faintest 
star is enough to light the path at night, and the blazing fire of 
the sun is no more efficient to guide those searching for it. These 
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masters did not merely use one part of their body to guide the 
men of the world, such as their tongue or the tip of their finger, 
but rather showed them the way with their whole flesh, with their 
entire being, by walking, sitting, lying down, or standing. They 
spoke and kept silent, gave gentle embraces and violently struck 
down, according to the needs of those found around them, respond- 
ing without thinking to what the heavens blew toward them, with 
many failing to perceive this guidance, too busy looking at the 
finger to see what it pointed toward. 


When one asks for the meaning of the way, he thus shows 
that he is still a prisoner of the world, someone who only sees 
the earth through the lens of the things created by the minds of 
men. The way is meaningless, and this meaninglessness is what 
can liberate him from the yoke of the world, shattering the chains 
binding his hands and feet, vaporizing the blindfold covering his 
eyes. Meaning is what obscures the truth of the earth and the sky. 
This truth becomes perceptible only when one enters into direct 
contact with it, having abandoned his quest for meaning, letting 
himself be approached by nature rather than trying to explain it. 
He only has to observe the master sitting cross-legged upon the 
ground, incarnating a link between earth and sky, meaning and 
meaninglessness, by his very existence, in order for his eyes to 
see the celestial radiance pervading all things. If he still bothers 
him with meaningless chatter about his search for meaningfulness, 
he can then order him to bring him a sitting mat and then hit 
him with it, a sign of his lack of practice that leads him astray, 
into the heights of the world, trapped in futile discussions. The 
pain is there to remind him that he is made of flesh, and that the 
foundation stone of the world is this pain that teaches him about 
life and death, what he is destined to do by the innermost and 
most ancient instincts of animal life itself. For the embracer of the 
way, the mats and the other instruments meant to support their 
body and alleviate the pain of sitting meditation are reminders of 
their attachment to their body, to their life, as they fear pain and 
seek pleasure, still waiting to soak their whole being in the truth of 
meaninglessness, of no-thing-ness, where there is no life and death, 
no master nor disciple, no east nor west, no right nor wrong. It 
is now your turn! Take this book and hit yourself with it,!*° that 


5See: Villalba, Dokusho. Hekiganroku. Crénicas del Acantilado Azul . 
Miraguano Ediciones. 1994. p92: “Dame el libro que tienes entre tus manos 
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you may feel this pain in your bones, opening up your eyes to 
see your own true face, and contemplating its meaninglessness, 
without fear, despair, or desire. 


Case 176 —Baofu’ s “Summit Of The 
Peak Of Wonder” —(K#HWI4TA 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 23. 
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2 [lel] S: (AJ [tu]: “to intend.” 
i. C8882) S: (AHH) [da lou]: “a skull.” 
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As Baofu and Changching went out on an excursion in 
the mountains, Baofu pointed with a finger and said: “Just 
here is the summit of the Peak of Wonder.” | Changching said: 
“Indeed, but that’ s somewhat regrettable.” (Xuedou com- 
mented saying: “These fellows are going out on an excursion 
in the mountains, but what is their intention?” He also said: 
“Hundreds or thousands of years from now, one does not say 
that there won’ t be any, but only that there will be few.” ) 
Later, they told Jingqing about this, and Jingqing said: “If 
it weren’ t for the venerable grandson [Changqing], one would 
only see skulls, everywhere.” 


An infant cannot climb the highest peak of the earth on its 
own. He first needs years of attentive care, being patiently fed by 
his family, protected from dangers, and taught to master his grow- 
ing body as well as to develop his mind, opening up his eyes, in- 
clining his ear, to slowly become acquainted with the world around 
him. Only after long years of practice and guidance can he under- 
take the great ascent, carrying with himself the benevolence and 
wisdom of countless generations. 


Once the peak has been reached, nonetheless also comes the 
great trial. The ascent may be strenuous, and may demand pro- 
longed efforts, and thus, once it has been completed, it may become 
the source of an attachment, as one is then naturally reluctant 
to depart from the unencumbered heights, where one may freely 
contemplate the magnificence of the skies, the infinite emptiness 
above, which is also the ground of the world itself, the foundation 
of the mountain upon which he stands. This wondrous sight may 
become so alluring that one may easily lose himself in it, forgetting 
his own being, wanting to take off his flesh like a garment so as 
to vanish in the unfathomable expanse encompassing all that is, 
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leaving only his bones upon the earth, being dead to the world, 
one with the heavens. The peak is thus littered with the skeletons 
of those who have considered it to be their ultimate destination, 
the place they were meant to reach and which marked the end 
of their journey, the completion of their life. These men are lost 
indeed. Not because they have forgotten themselves, but rather 
because they are oblivious to the fate of others. They would not 
have reached the peak without the selfless efforts spent by a mul- 
titude of other men, who did not let themselves be annihilated in 
the blissful contemplation of the emptiness above but rather aban- 
doned the fruit of their own struggle and agreed to descend back 
to the world, so as to take their brethren by the hand and lead 
them on their journey.!*6 


When compassion overcomes the desire for unity with the 
essence of the heavens, then the bones suddenly rise up from the 
ground. The dead come back to life, and the skeletons are once 
again covered with flesh, soaked in blood. The finger then points 
out toward the peak, as the mouth declares: “Just here is the 
Peak of Wonder!” It is on the horizon. It is right under his feet,!47 
and it is within his heart. Some will abandon it, while others will 
carry it within themselves, as they return to the world down be- 
low, for the sake of their brethren. There, they will once again 
point their finger toward the heights, toward the destiny of all the 
living, which will nonetheless not be the end of their path, but only 
a milestone. Eons from now, when every sentient being will have 
made countless ascents and descents, the great mountain will find 
itself leveled by the multitude of feet having treaded the various 
paths leading to its peak. Then, there will no longer be any height 
nor abyss, no peak nor valley. The earth itself will lose its name, 


M6See: RF. CMBR). Alt: REAM AMAA], 2005: [HAA 
AABN EC EWA, FEE ASE TDR BE Ba, Pirie Bett, (8 
EW, WEAR TER. J | 

7See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Hekiganroku (Blue Cliff Record) [Unpublished 
manuscript]: “ ‘Right here is the summit of Myé Peak.’ I used to think that 
he was pointing to a nearby mountaintop when he said this, but I have come 
to feel more and more that he was pointing not to a distant spot, but to the 
ground do beneath him, saying that right here is the summit of My6 
mountain.” Original Japanese: [Ald DAH ic ld TR C OTRL TT. Rig (ES 
FEN WIRTH E Pot te Bo Tora, TORE ESC BATASE, ENC 
WC ERTOSCEIRS. COFFS CHAS T. CLAFERIC CI 
Poe CUHPEHS). EE he ae tEPokA CROMER. | 
From: WH#P. (2a Sefers Ly ABZ). [Unpublished manuscript]. 
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and the stars will vanish from the sky. There will no longer be any 
life or death, no ascent nor any path, only clarity and obscurity 
perfectly married to each other, and no-thing to be perceived. 


Case 177 —Entering Directly With The 
Staff Across The Shoulders —ft#i#f BA 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 25. 
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1 [Ff] [kén]: “to be ready [to do something]” / “to be willing.” 

2 [AytiBPR AED ] [wei ta ti li bt dé li]: “because ‘it’ did not gain strength while 
on the road [there].” 

3 [ME [zhi li]: “a wooden staff” The first character is quite rare, and its exact 
meaning is unclear. It probably describes the sort of wood this kind of staff was made 


of. 
4 [#e8] S: Uik4H] [héng dan]: “to carry [something] across one’ s shoulders.” 
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The hermit of Lotus Peak took up his staff and showed it 
to the congregation, saying: “When the ancient ones reached 
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this point, why wouldn’ t they abide there?” The congregation 
did not utter a word. He himself answered on their behalf, 
saying: “Because ‘it’ did not gain strength while on the 
road [there].” Again, he said: “After all, how is it?” Once 
more, he himself answered on their behalf, saying: “With 
the wooden staff across the shoulders, paying other people no 
heed, one goes straight into the thousand and ten thousand 
peaks!” 


To embrace the way is to let oneself be attracted outside of his 
home, accepting to depart from the familiar, the intimate, to ven- 
ture into the unknown, the uncertain,'4* advancing while having 
left behind most of what one held dear, simply holding on to his 
walking staff, as if it was the last thing to be found upon the earth, 
using its rigidity to support his own flesh and resist the downward 
pull of the planet, impeding his ascent, away from the world of 
men. The staff is held perpendicular to the horizon, to the face 
of the earth itself, showing its nature as a tool of resistance to its 
omnipresent force, an ally of the life that attempts to gain freedom 
from the realms above and below. 


The way is indeed full of obstacles, replete with stumbling 
blocks, but the journey allows the traveler to let himself be dis- 
possessed by the earth and the sky. What burdens him progres- 
sively falls down to the ground and is left behind, leaving him less 
and less dependent upon the assistance of the walking staff, feel- 
ing lighter day by day. His own self does not gain strength while 
on the road. On the contrary, IT is eroded by the gravel under 
his feet and the dusty winds blowing upon his skin, increasingly 
becoming no-thing, a shadow passing upon the earth. 


One day, the road nonetheless appears to end. The ascent 
has led him to the highest peak, and he then suddenly realizes 


M8See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Hekiganroku (Blue Cliff Record) [Unpublished 
manuscript] : “‘On the way’ [toji] is the opposite of ‘at home’ [kasha, or 
‘in one’ s own house’ J. If you leave your home and go somewhere else, you 
are ‘on the way.’” Original Japanese: [iP ILI EW 9 CEPA. RR ERS 
tCw7xArceMHS. APOROC EL COREWCINCITSRFPOCS & EIR 
¢B©) From WHHE. GeaAers AE). [Unpublished manuscript]. 
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that he is alone there, and that he is surrounded by the most 
absolute emptiness. The stars twinkle during the clear nights, and 
the sun tans his skin during the day, without the tiniest spot of 
shade to escape the heavenly fire, but he sees only no-thing, having 
forgotten his eyes on the road, simply rejoicing in the numbing of 
his senses and his reason, leaving him at peace, feeling the autumn 
breeze gently embracing him, showing him the true essence of the 
heavens around him. He then slowly grows familiar with no-thing- 
ness itself. He lets his self be pierced through the heavenly radiance 
and carried away by the soft but vigorous hands of the mountain 
winds. The staff that supported his ascent now has no one to hold 
it, and it thus falls down to the ground, having served its purpose. 


When the traveler has forgotten himself in the empty land- 
scape of the high peak, on the top of the earth, facing the immen- 
sity of the skies, nonetheless comes a realization: when the self has 
been reduced to naught, all that is left is the sight of the others, 
the multitude of dwellers of the world down below, those on the 
way to the peak, struggling on the road, in desperate need of sup- 
port and guidance. The peak then ceases to appear as the end of 
the way. It now shows itself as a new beginning, the locus of a re- 
birth of the traveler, who has made the world his home, made the 
earth his world, and made others his own and his own self. Born 
anew, he then picks up the staff lying on the ground, and boldly 
holds it across his shoulders, becoming the support of the staff 
that once supported him, letting it parallel to the earth, in such a 
position that it would appear like a hindrance rather than a help. 
Ignoring the apparent folly of his appearance in the eyes of the 
world, he then runs straight into the ten thousand things forming 
this world, ready to crash against them, to clear away the path, 
casting every stumbling block away, while he lets his flesh pen- 
etrate the earth itself, becoming the peak to which the children 
of the future will ascend, where they will receive the revelation 
of their own nature, before they themselves become thousands of 
other peaks adorning the face of the earth, under the clear starry 
sky, without boundaries between them, forming the whole of the 
earth, like waves standing out of the sea, appearing and disappear- 
ing, without names, without memories of them, and yet perfectly 
representing the truth of all that is. 
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Case 178 —Zhaozhou’ s “Giant Radishes” 
— i KEE bE 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 30. 
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1 [Af] [chéng wén]: “to have heard.” 
2 [81] S: [28] [qing or qin]: “in person.” 
3 [282] 90] S: [3 b34) [lué bo tou]: “a radish head.” 
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A monk asked Zhaozhou: “One has heard that the Master 
personally met Nanquan. Is it true or not?” Zhaozhou replied: 
“The province of Zhen produces giant radishes.” ! 


1 “Radishes” : It would seem that the province of Zhen was famous for its large 
radishes. This province was also the region where Zhaozhou’ s monastery was located. 


To live in the world is to cleave the heavens with the sword 
of reason at each instant. The truth is thereby separated from 
falsehood. The great is set apart from the small, the renowned 
from the unknown, with man nonetheless remaining blind to the 
origin and the nature of such distinctions. He sees them as inher- 
ent properties of what surrounds him, failing to perceive the role 
played by his perception and his reason in such a carving of the 
perfection of what is encompassed by the heavens. He therefore 
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obstinately pursues what has value in the eye of this world, want- 
ing to climb the ladders leading to its top, and seeks the company 
of those acquainted with the architects who determine the way it 
will continue to be constructed, and so engulfed in the affairs of 
this world, he does not notice how shaky is its ground, and how 
weak are its foundations. 


One may nonetheless be valued by a world without caring 
for it, or without even being acquainted with its activity. One 
may enjoy fame among men, and be praised for one’ s position 
among them, without even being present in this world, preferring 
the solitary retreats in the mountains or staying among the needy, 
but only caring for their guidance, impassively leading them out of 
the mire of the ten thousand things from which they strenuously 
try to extract themselves. When one who has yet to perceive the 
fallacy of the oppositions through which he sees the earth and 
the sky inquires about them, asking a famous wise man who sees 
through them all, whose gaze pierces through all things and reveals 
the essence of being itself, he only receives a perplexing answer: 
“This province is famous for producing giant radishes.” Asking 
about the world, he is brought to the earth, his nose in the dark, 
fertile soil, his eyes made to contemplate what comes out of it, 
painstakingly grown after months of attentive nurturing, its seed 
carefully planted by the hand of the farmer, its roots diligently 
watered by the clouds, its leaves profusely fed with the heavenly 
fire, and now ready to be cooked and ingested, becoming the source 
of our continuing existence, our perduring upon the luxuriant face 
of the earth. Giant or small, famous or unknown, this is of no 
incidence upon our life. If any attention should be paid, it should 
be to this fruit of the earth, which is the whole of life, the whole 
of the earth, the entirety of being, held in our hands, without 
any frontier between it and our body. Any other answer would 
be a straying away, to show oneself as empty-headed, no more 
intelligent than a radish. And yet, this radish also represents the 
truth of being itself, what man is called to realize, the fact that this 
product of the earth is in perfect harmony with the way of the sky, 
having no will, no mind, being no-thing-ness itself. Enlightenment 
is in our hands, and it is our hands. It is the radish growing in 
the soil, the leaves falling at the end of the summer, the raindrops 
striking the tiles of our roof, the grains of rice in our bowl. These 
have no name, no fame, and they are not valued by the world, and 
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yet they incarnate the ultimate truth, and can teach more than the 
most renowned scholar, guiding him to his original home, where 
he will be at peace. 


Case 179 —Changsha Walks In The 
Mountain —fev yf i 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 36. 
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1 [39%] [fang cdo]: “scented grass.” 

2 [%##] [chin yi]: “the beginning of spring.” It may also, in other contexts, mean 
“thoughts of love.” 

3 [4k#e] [gia ld]: “the autumn dew.” 


4 [3832] [fa qi]: “a lotus flower.” 
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[FE] 


One day, Changsha went for a walk in the mountains, and 
when he returned to the gate, the head monk said: “Where 
does the Master come from?” Changsha said: “From having 
a walk in the mountains.” The head monk said: “How far did 
you go?” Changsha said: “First, I went following the scented 
grass, and then came back guided by the falling flowers.” The 
head monk said: “It looks very much like a spring mood.” 
Changsha said: “It’ s better than the autumn dew dripping 
on the lotus flower.” (Xuedou commented: “One is grateful 
for that answer.” ) 


Temples and monasteries appear to be places where the way 
of the sky is to be found, as those eager to discover it are seen 
flocking to them, leaving behind their earthly possessions, their 
families and beloved, their former beliefs and their ideas, to let 
themselves be shaped by the teachings preached within their walls 
and the practice followed within their halls. This appearance is 
nonetheless deceitful. These places are no closer nor farther than 
any other places in man’ s world. Their worth does not reside 
in the beauty of their roofs or the intricacy of the ornaments of 
the temples. The statues are valueless, and the libraries are just 
piles of meaningless scribbles on the earth. What shines within 
these dark places of the world is the body of those who have seen 
the truth of the earth and the sky, pierced through all the walls 
of the world with their eyes, witnesses of the no-thing-ness that is 
the ground of all that is, and more importantly, have taken upon 
themselves the duty of leading others to the realization of the way 
itself. How heavy is the burden of these men, and yet they consider 
it as light as a dove’ s feather. They are condemned to plunge 
themselves daily into the mire of the futility of the disciples, of the 
pettiness of their brethren, and of the ingratitude of the recipients 
of their selfless assistance. They are seen as the pillars of these 
temples and monasteries, but few are those who can discern what 
gives them this strength and this resilience. The disciples indeed 
are often blind to the source of the power of the men of the way, 
to the spring out of which they draw their zeal and vigor: the 
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earth itself, which they see every day, but which they have yet to 
discover. 


The man of the way is one with the earth and the world. He 
incarnates their unity, and through his agency, one can flow into 
the other. The words that come out of his mouth have the scent 
of the spring flowers, the brightness of the summer sun, the rich 
palette of colors of the autumn leaves, the complex sound of the 
winter snow trampled by our feet. His speech brings the worldly 
to the earth, appealing to the senses of those lost in their thoughts 
with verses and poetic imagery. Furthermore, each step he takes 
upon the earth, each movement of his flesh, are laden with the 
most profound meaning that can be found within the world. He 
brings the world itself to the earth, expressing himself with his 
body, matter itself. He plays with words as well as with flowers. 
He is at home in the world as well as upon the earth, not letting 
himself be absorbed and blinded by either of them. 


When the burden of the world begins to weigh him down, 
he then escapes and seeks refuge upon the earth, escaping the 
temple’ s hall, fleeing the walls of the monastery to stroll in the 
mountains, enjoying a solitary retreat under the limpid sky, bathed 
in the fragrance of life, his eyes feasting upon the vivid display 
all around him, as his ears are filled with the delicate whisper of 
the leaves and the melodious tunes of the birds. Those who have 
yet to perceive the strife between earth and world, the necessity 
of unceasingly leaping between both to prevent their enslavement 
and blinding, will nonetheless let a foul torrent come out of their 
mouth, bitter words of rebuke addressed to the master returning 
from his mountainous exploration, seeing that the central pillar of 
the congregation prefers to spend time wandering in nature rather 
than to attend to the need of his flock, ignorant of the titanic 
effort deployed by this pillar of the world. Hearing these hurtful 
words, the master nonetheless does not let himself be dragged into 
the mire of the world. Only gentle, poetic words then come out 
of his mouth, reflections of the clarity of his mind, deflecting the 
insidious assaults and pointing out the way itself, all around them, 
within the reach of all the disciples, at all times, if only they opened 
themselves up to the signs of the earth and the sky. 
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Case 180 —Nice Snow-Flakes —i#f 2 Fr 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 42. 
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1 [J&-E] [ju shi]: A title used for a person who was virtuous and talented but lived 
in seclusion and did not hold an official position. 

2 [381] [cdo cdo]: “carelessly” / “hastily.” 

: al 2 ¥] [yn lao zi]: designates the Great King of Hell who judges the dead, [#] 
 [yAn ludé wang] in Chinese, FAUT [Yamaraja] in Sanskrit. In Japan, he is called fel 
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[FE] 


The venerable Pang was leaving Yaoshan. Yaoshan then 
ordered ten of his students of Zen to see Pang off at the temple 
gate. Pang pointed to the falling snow in the air and said: 
“Nice snowflakes! They don’ t fall on any other place.” At 
this moment, a student named Quan said: “Where do they 
fall?” The venerable gave him a slap. Quan said: “Venerable, 
don’ t be so hasty.” The venerable said: “[You behave] like 
this and you call yourself a student of Zen! The old Yama! |, 
the King of Hell,] will never release you!” Quan said: “What 
about the venerable?” Pang slapped him once more and said: 
“These eyes see as much as a blind man! This mouth speaks 
as well as the one of a dumb man!” (Xuedou added: “At the 
first question, I immediately would have made a snowball and 
threw it at him!” ) 


1 “Old Yama” : See note 3 of the Chinese text. 


Once the leafy garment of the forest has fallen to the ground 
and has taken its dark tint, soaked by the rains and the mud, 
the trees are left in their nakedness, exposed to the icy embrace 
of the sky. The scrawny branches welcome the first snowflakes 
delicately gliding down from the loftiest clouds, leaving their cold 
imprint upon the land. These cottony bits of clouds are all unique. 
Without will nor any plan, they let themselves be brought to the 
place assigned to them by the commotion of the totality of the 
heavens,!*° by the turning of the whole celestial mechanism, with 
the entire course of the sky involved in the determination of its 
trajectory and its destination. 
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The snowflakes do not fall in any other place. They are here, 
now, and this instant will never occur again. These snowflakes 
will never again take the same path and fall in front of our eyes. 
If we consider that they may have fallen somewhere else, and at 
another time, this means that we are blind, deceived by the illu- 
sions inhabiting our mind, forming the world in which we spend 
our days. Indeed, if one sees this landscape for what it is, there is 
no other place, no other time, only here and now. To oppose the 
“here” and “there” is to be a prisoner of the world, incapable 
of perceiving the seamless essence of the skies, the nature of the 
snow. These snowflakes in front of our eyes, they are the whole of 
the earth, the totality of the skies, without origin nor destination, 
without maker nor destroyer. They are the all-pervading truth, 
unadulterated, unbounded. 


If someone considers that this snowfall only occurs “here,” he 
thus deserves to be firmly grasped by the shoulders and vigorously 
slapped, so that the sleeper would awaken to the nature of being, 
and see what lies under the carpet of illusions covering his world. 
Through pain and astonishment, he is extracted from this world 
and thrown unto the naked earth, commanded to observe it atten- 
tively, with an empty mind, free from thoughts and things having 
no ground in the truth of the way of the sky. Gathering snowflakes 
and turning them into a ball, the guide throws it to the faces of 
the lost ones, letting the snow melt down their neck, letting them 
feel how the individual snowflakes are now frigid water warmed 
by their skin. What was once an array of snowflakes now forms 
an indistinguishable whole, which cannot even be separated from 
their own body, having become part of themselves. This water is 
the same as the one pervading their flesh, as the drops of rain that 
allowed the trees to grow, and as the rivers and the sea in which 
they plunge their bodies, before this water is carried to the clouds 
to once again become snow. The uniqueness of the snowflake thus 
is revealed to be only a veil concealing its true nature, just like 
the things of the world are veiling the seamless truth of the skies. 
We may cut the year into seasons, and discern the snowflake from 
the ocean, but this is but an arbitrary mirage of our own making, 
aimed at allowing us to partly grasp the unfathomable, to become 
masters over a small portion of nature. One who appropriates 
the whole truth of the skies would nonetheless be blind and see 
only no-thing. His mouth would not utter a word, only meaning- 
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less sounds mingled with silence. Awakened and blind, sleeping 
and having visions, both states are nonetheless themselves like the 
snow and the water, only complementary facets of a single truth. 


Case 181 —Life Or Death —# HS 4E Hf 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 55. 
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1 [8] S: (ia) [dido wei]: “to offer condolences.” 

2 [#8] [guan]: “a coffin.” 

3 [4] [yé]: A final particle expression exclamation or interrogation, similar to }{f 
[yé]. 
4 (38{t) : [qian hud] “the death [of a monk].” 

5 [3K] S: [4K] [giao]: “a hoe.” 

6 [#41] S: (2) [ling gi]: “the bones [of a venerable person].” 
7 [je] [hao mido]: “vast” / “extended.” 
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8 [8X] [tao tian]: “[a liquid] filling up the sky” ; 1% [tao]: “to overflow.” 
9 [A1S: (ER) [cng tian]: “the firmament.’ 
10 [i] Ea eH] [zhéng hao zhué li]: An idiomatic phrase meaning “thank you for 


your teaching.” It literally means: “[you] have spent your strengths.” 
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Daowu and Jianyuan came to a house to offer condolences. 
Jianyuan tapped on the coffin and said: “Life or death?” 
Daowu said: “I won’ t say ‘life,’ and I won’ t say ‘death’ 
!” Jianyuan said: “Why won’ t you?” Daowu said: “I won’ t 
say! I won’ t say!” On the way back Jianyuan said: “Master, 
please tell it now to this one here! If you don’ t say it, this 
one here will hit the Master.” Daowu said: “If you want to 
hit me, hit me, but I will not say it.” Jianyuan then hit him. 


After a while, Daowu passed away. Jianyuan went to 
Shishuang and told him about the aforementioned conversa- 
tion. Shishuang said: “I won’ t say ‘life,’ and I won’ t say 
‘death.’” Jianyuan said: “Why don’ t you?” Shishuang said: 
“T won’ t say! I won’ t say!” Hearing these words, Jianyuan 
gained an insight. 


One day, Jianyuan took a hoe, entered the meditation 
hall, and walked from east to west and from west to east. 
Shishuang said: “What is this one doing?” Jianyuan said: “I 
am looking for the sacred bones of the late master.” Shishuang 
said: “Giant waves extending to the horizon! White billows 
reaching up to the heavens! What kind of sacred bones of the 
late master is this one looking for?!” (Xuedou commented: 
“Heavens! heavens!” ) Jianyuan said: “One has put in just 
the right amount of effort.” Taiyuanfu said: “The sacred 
bones of the late master are still there.” 


Life is like fire, a grand bewitching of the earth, a superb 
chain-reaction that propagates itself on the surface of the planet, 
unabatedly passing through the ages, like a wildfire, at times 
fanned by the wind and at others quenched by the rain, always 
in harmony with the forces reigning over the sky. Inflamed or con- 
sumed, burning or reduced to ashes, the earth experiences trans- 
formations, but it nonetheless remains faithful to its nature, and 
nothing is created, nothing destroyed. So is life as well. The com- 
plex piece of machinery animating our flesh emerges out of the 
one of our parents and one day it simply breaks down, with the 
innumerable elements forming it collapsing. Our body nonethe- 
less remains. Our flesh is absorbed by other living things and by 
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the soil, our bones are buried in the dust, but one cannot trace 
a clear, objective line between us and the rest of the earth and 
the sky. The contrast between life and death is only a practical 
distinction, tied to the use people have for other dwellers of their 
common world. When the essence is seen, one then realizes that 
he never was born and that he will never die. He already was here 
when the heavens themselves were unfolded, and he will remain 
when they will collapse upon themselves, even though he may not 


answer if called upon.!°° 


When the cadaver of an old friend is about to be buried or 
burnt, therefore comes an appropriate time to ask him, while tap- 
ping on the coffin: “Life or death?” The resulting silence speaks 
more truly than any possible word. This is life. This is death. 
This is both and neither. It is the opportunity to transcend all 
oppositions and let oneself be dissolved in the heavens, ceasing to 
be a thing of the world, to simply become no more and no less than 
the way of the sky itself, which he always was already. One who 
has only taken a glance at the weaknesses of the foundations of 
the world he inhabits and has yet to appropriate the edge between 
earth and world will then perceive the words “life” and “death” 
as a trap, a chain preventing his liberation from the yoke of deceit- 
ful words and concepts. He will then refuse to answer the question 
and will even shudder at the mere utterance of such vulgar words. 
Doing so, he nonetheless only demonstrates the power that these 
words hold over him. The man of the way fears nothing, because 
he embodies no-thing. He juggles with words like with red-hot 
iron balls, never letting himself be dictated his conduct by the ar- 
bitrariness of the world, but neither fearing to obey it if he is led 
to it. One may thus loudly declare: “The cadaver of my friend 
is very much alive! I myself am dead!” He who is already dead 
indeed has no fear for his own life, and thus boldly leaps over all 
the pitfalls created by the sons of men, wielding the tools created 
to deceive and using them to shatter the fetters of the prisoners. 
He uses words as if they were daggers and swords, piercing through 


See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Hekiganroku (Blue Cliff Record) [Unpublished 
manuscript] : “Yamamoto Gempé Roshi, whenever anyone died, would say, 
‘He was not born, neither did he ever die. He is gone nowhere, he is right here. 
Don’ t ask him, he will not answer.’ ” Original Japanese: [ il) AX X UWE A AS 
AMES Bo fee PEN static btm, EON &TOACCICES, 
MAC<nSZeMlkt GbaeF) | From: LHHE. (Hae LAH) . 
[Unpublished manuscript]. 
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all delusions, rending the veil covering the firmament, revealing its 
magnificence to all the dwellers of the world. 


Once the body of the old friend has been cremated, the blind 
among his acquaintances may nonetheless hold on to the pieces of 
bones left behind, seeing in them what remains of the deceased, but 
those whose eyes are open then immediately trample them with 
their feet, crushing them to dust, scattering them to the winds and 
throwing them in the sea, for they know that their friend is the 
giant waves extending to the horizon, the white billows reaching up 
to the heavens! These are the sacred relics of the masters of yore 
that should be honored. Prostrating toward the earth, toward the 
sky, toward oneself, one pays homage to all that was, is, and will 
be, and he sees the eyes of his friend in the sun and the moon, his 
arms in the autumn breeze chilling his skin, his flesh in the earth 
under his feet, seeing also himself in these eyes, knowing that as 
there is no life nor death, there isno “me” and “you.” 


Case 182 —What Is The Language Used 
By The Tathagata —fE4E 4 URis 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 95. 
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1 [2] S: [4] [ning]: “if one would.” Pronounced [ning] in Taiwan. 


2 [hi Ave] S: Ch YL] [a lué han]: “an arhat.” A man who is free of “the three 
poisons: covetousness, anger, and folly.” 

3 [=] [san dul: “the three poisons” In Buddhism, the three poisons are: cov- 
etousness, anger, and folly. 

i Cian) [qing zhi]: “to clearly know. 
5 (Miah GAH) [ér xiang di ér tou dao]: “you speak oriented toward the second 
extremity.” 
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One day, Changching said: “Even if one says that an 
arhat! still has ‘the three poisons? ‘[affecting his mind], one 
should not say that the Tathagata has two sorts of language. I 
do not say that the Tathagata does not use language, but only 
say that he does not have two kinds of language.” Baofu said: 
“What is the language [used] by the Tathagata?” Changch- 
ing said: “How can a deaf man hear?” Baofu said: “It is 
now clear that you speak oriented toward the second extrem- 
ity.” Changching said: “What is the language [used by] the 
Tathagata?” Baofu said: “Have some tea.” 


1 “Arhat” : See note 2 of the Chinese text. 
2 “The Three Poisons” : See note 3 of the Chinese text. 


One may say that the awakened is asleep, or that the sun is 
dark, but one should not say that the man who is one with the 
way of the sky, coming as he is , without artifice nor exhibiting 
any falsehood but rather embodying the ineffable truth with his 
entire being, has two sorts of language. 


To embrace apparent contradictions is indeed to break free 
from the smothering constraints of the world, to show that we do 
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not consider ourselves forced to abide by its arbitrary rules, to 
respect its imperfect order and to submit to its deceitful repre- 
sentations. It exposes the inconspicuous cracks in the foundations 
upon which man has built every single thing surrounding him for 
all eyes to see, but at the same time, it may represent an endorse- 
ment of the falsehood of this world, of the mirages ensnaring its 
inhabitants. The contradictory sentences coming out of his mouth 
may indeed confuse and lead astray those who have yet to per- 
ceive the nature of their predicament, their condition as slaves of 
things, servants of the world of men. There is therefore another, 
more genuine way to lead the deluded out of their mental prison. 


The one who comes as he is does not need to make use of 
the falsehood of the world of men. He is the way of the sky, and 
he does not need to utter a single word to lead mankind toward 
its destiny. His mouth may open, his lips may move, and sounds 
may come out as a result, but he does not have anything to say, 
anything to teach. He has nothing, not even no-thing-ness itself, 
and this is what his face shows to the world, even to the blind, 
and it is what his speech demonstrates, understood clearly, even 
by the deaf. With a mind pure and clear, he does not participate 
in the vain quarrels of words that enthrall the intellectuals and 
the scholars. He does not see the extremities, the opposite poles 
striving against one another, but rather only seizes the whole and 
throws it away into the bottomless abyss. His existence is very 
down to earth, his eyes turned toward what is in front of him, 
without any trace of reflection. He is a drop in the flow of a 
river, impossible to trace, following the contours of the earth as 
it let itself be carried by its downward pull, heading toward the 
immensity of the ocean. 


Only the child feels compelled to play games when encounter- 
ing someone, eager to test his nature and the limits of his mind 
or his flesh. The old man has played enough of these games, and 
he sees through the eyes of the one standing in front of him, and 
sees himself in them. The words he uses are thus plain, without 
traps or tricks. His intelligence is concealed under a thick cloak of 
benevolence, and he thus appears simple in the eyes of the learned. 
He is the muddy field after the harvest, letting itself be trampled 
by the feet of the men of the world, receiving their imprint, impas- 
sively welcoming their influence, but he is also a magpie roaming 
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the countryside as well as the streets of the large city, robbing 
men of the things they do not need, and offering others things to 
them in their stead, things that they do not necessarily need ei- 
ther, but that are meant to divert their attention from the futile 
facets of the world, the endless arguments based on illusory op- 
positions, and to make them notice the truth of the earth in the 
most common things. Pouring a cup of boiling water in front of 
them, soaking tea leaves inside it, offering a wondrous display of 
the essence of life dissolved in the transparent liquid, with steam 
rising up the air before joining the clouds high above their heads. 
This delicious concoction runs down their throats, rejoicing their 
palate and warming their bellies, and if they let themselves be pen- 
etrated by this experience, they will see the way more clearly than 
through a thousand years of meticulous arguing and passionate 
debates. 


Case 183 —Dizang Plants Rice —Hjeifi 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 12. 
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1 [YH] [hao hao]: “torrential [floods].” 

2 (341) S: (441) [zheng ru]: “how can it be compared [to something else].” 

3 [18] [bd]: “to provide plenty [of something].” 

4 [3348] S: (428) [zheng nai]: “what can [something] do?” 

5 [=] [san jid]: “the three worlds.” Usually designates the world of desire (#3), 
the sensory world (f3#), and the extra-sensory world (#€ ft). It may also designate 
the past, the present, and the future. 
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Dizang asked Xiushanzhu: “Where have you come from?” 
Xiushanzhu said: “From the South.” Dizang said: “How is 
Buddhism in the South these days?” Xiushanzhu said: “There 
is a torrent of discussions.” Dizang said: “How could that 
match my planting of the rice fields here, which provide us 
with plenty of food to eat?” Xiushanzhu said: “What can 
that do for the three worlds! then?” Dizang said: “What do 
you call ‘the three worlds’ ?” 


1 “The three worlds” : See note 5 of the Chinese text. 


The towers reaching for the sky and the serpentine alleys of 
the cities are the channels through which a turbulent torrent of 
words and letters is constantly flowing, soaking the minds of men 
with a profusion of thoughts and images, shaping their being and 
causing them to believe that this flood in which they are plunged 
is all that there is. They do not see the tiny and yet piercing 
radiance of Polaris standing out of the darkness of the night sky, 
but rather see “the north.” They are oblivious to the setting 
sun, to the innumerable brushstrokes painting the heavens with 
harmonious shades mingling gold, silver, emerald, sapphire, and 
ruby in a marvelous display offered graciously to their eyes, but 
rather simply see “the west.” More serious than this, many are 
unable to distinguish the signifier from the signified, the world 
from the earth and the sky that it represents. They endlessly 
talk concerning the ground of being, the fundamental essence of 
all that is, and genuinely believe that they are dealing with this 
ground, this essence itself, whereas they are merely playing with 
signs, ignorant of what they were meant to represent when they 
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were forged by men more experienced than them, acquainted with 
the truth underlying these words. They live in a world cleaved 
in multiple ways. They oppose the past to the future, searching 
in the words of those who enjoyed fame in distant eras the key 
to ensuring a bright future for themselves and their beloved, and 
leave their own traces upon parchment and tablets, hoping that 
the future ones will recognize their wisdom and be inspired by their 
walk of life. They highlight the contrast between death and life, 
thinking that their being is transient, that they were created and 
born at a specific point in time and that their days are counted, 
thinking that they will soon face annihilation and thus must make 
the most of their precious instants in this world. They see the lost 
ones as failing at their existence, contrary to the saved, those who 
have climbed the heights of the world, and seen what lies beyond 
it, but this worldview is only the fruit of their mind, and they 
fail to experience the truth of their presence, of their being, of 
their condition, which is not tied to any contrast or opposition, 
but rather only to an experience. 


It is when the past collapses together with the future that the 
present can appear in its truth. When life and death both disap- 
pear, the truth of being can then be revealed, and these vulgar 
concepts can be forgotten. When the darkness becomes one with 
the light; when knowledge is married with ignorance, then there is 
no enlightenment nor delusion, only existence, as one is endowed 
with the awareness of the essence of being. When all words and 
concepts have been blown away by the tempest stirred up in the 
loftiest heaven; when the skyscrapers have been toppled to the 
ground and the streets emptied of all the things cluttering them, 
then the essence of our existence naturally comes to the forefront. 
The fundamental ground of being appears in the most basic needs 
of our flesh and our mind. The growling of our belly reminds us 
that we live through the ingestion of other living things, themselves 
brought out of the earth thanks to the rains poured out from the 
clouds and the light of the sun. Obeying the signs of our body 
and the instincts carved in the deepest parts of our mind, having 
no-thing else in mind, what was thought in the towers of words 
and the rivers of ink may finally be unveiled in our eyes, and we 
may realize that it was always there. The earth is the most skilled 
teacher. The skies are the most patient instructors. One only 
needs to empty his mind and let himself be filled by them, and all 
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will be clear. 


Case 184 —Yunmen’ s “Mount Sumeru” 


— Pal 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 19. 
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1 [2858] S: (29%) [xi mi]: “Mount Meru” (Fe) / “Sumeru.” A sacred mountain 
in the Buddhist and Jain traditions, considered to represent the center of the world. 
It often symbolizes the whole of the earth. 
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A monk asked Yunmen: “If not a single thought arises, is 
there still any [possibility of a] fault?” Yunmen said: “Mount 
Sumeru.” ! 


1 “Mount Sumeru” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


The existence of transgression implies that there are bound- 
aries that delimitate the way to go and what falls outside of it, and 
that these frontiers are perceived by the eyes of men, with their 
minds identifying this contrast and determining where these fron- 
tiers are located. A fault also implies the existence of willpower, 
as he who has no control over his destiny cannot be blamed for 
where the turning of the celestial wheels brings him. The dry leaves 
falling down from the trees when the summer ends cannot be seen 
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as being guilty of any transgression, even if the wind carries them 
within a sanctuary that is meant to remain immaculate and free of 
such intrusions of nature. Likewise, the feeble-minded is not con- 
sidered responsible for his inability to submit to the order of the 
world of men, as his mind cannot comprehend the consequences of 
his actions. 


When men will have deserted the world built by their forefa- 
thers, leaving behind the countless things that they shaped from 
the earth and produced with the work of their minds, to lay the 
foundation of a new form of existence, in which not a single thought 
will be raised, every single one of their steps will then be taken 
in the right direction, without them even considering it as right. 
Each sound they will hear will pass through their skin and their 
bones, entering their mind freely, before slowly fading away, not 
leaving any lasting impression. They will not dwell in villages or 
cities, but rather only see the entirety of the earth and the sky. 
Without boundaries, without thought, the earth is a single im- 
mense mountain whose base encompasses all that is, and whose 
summit reaches the highest sky. Even the loftiest gusts of wind 
would not be able to blow over it, and the rain would not pene- 
trate its surface, as it englobes everything.'°! When there is only 
one thing, it is as if there was only no-thing. There is no right 
nor wrong, no here and there, no yes and no, only the undivided 
whole, a giant sphere of jade, perfect and pristine. 


When the great mountain has been seen with his own eyes by 
the pilgrim on the way, the unceasing chatter of those still search- 
ing for it then appears as attempts to scratch the jade sphere, to 
break the whole of the earth like a marble under one’ s foot. As 
soon as their mouth opens up, it is the whole mountain that should 
be thrown inside it, shutting up this noisy instrument, silencing 
this futile blabbering.!°? When there is no space left, when every- 
thing is filled to the brim and nothing else can be perceived, it is 
as if there was nothing, as if one was plunged into the most total 


See: HURWIA. (PEASE). HG: MEARS, 1915. p155 (Case 19). 
©2See: Roloff, Dietrich. Cong-Rong-Lu -Aufzeichnungen aus der Klause der 
Gelassenheit: Die 100 Kéan des Shéyéroku. Windpferd Verlagsgesellschaft 
mbH, 2008. p99: ,,Yun-men aber stopft mit seinem ,Berg Sumeru! ‘diesem 
GroSmaul die ganze Welt in den offenen Mund und setzt zugleich dem Topf 
der Leerheit den einzig passenden Deckel auf: die Welt als Ganzes, als die 
Gesamtheit alles Seienden.” 
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emptiness. Then may the fact that the whole is no-thing and that 
no-thing is the whole finally be realized. The whole of the earth is 
the emptiness of the skies, and man is both and neither. 


Case 185 —Xuansha Reaches The 
Province — XV 24K 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 81. 
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Xuansha came to Putian county. There were various kinds 
of entertainment to welcome him. The next day, he asked 
Elder Xiaotang: “All the revelry of yesterday, where has it 
gone?” Xiaotang held out the corner of his monastic robe. 
Xuansha said: “Completely unrelated!” 
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The course of our lives is an adventure, a long path upon 
which numerous encounters are made, with people, with land- 
scapes, with objects and events, all of them leaving traces on our 
memory, some swiftly swept away by the passing of time, while 
others remain deeply engraved there until our world crumbles into 
oblivion. One cannot know in advance how such traces will be ac- 
cording to the nature of such events. Indeed, the loud clamor and 
the vivid displays of the greatest celebrations may belong to the 
former kind, forgotten as soon as they end, while a quiet, solitary 
day of contemplation in the desert may leave an indelible trace, 
and become an indestructible monument in one’ s mind, cherished 
for the rest of his existence. Man is nonetheless always threatened 
to fall prey to nostalgia. The cherishing of memories may then be- 
come a stumbling block hindering his progress on the path. With 
the eyes turned toward the past or the future, one may forget that 
he only lives in the present. He has no impact on the past, and if he 
does not act here and now, he will not shape the future either. A 
man who knows his own nature, who clearly sees his own predica- 
ment, observes his own feet and what is here and now rather than 
let his gaze lose itself in the horizon. He seizes the corner of his 
garment, feeling the earth that he is made of and that he carries 
with him at all times. He is aware that he is plunged into pure 
presence, grasping every opportunity to experience its fullness, his 
senses acutely attuned to the inconspicuous signs offered by what 
is here around him. What is gone is gone, and he lets all things 
go their own way, refraining from getting attached to them, even 
the most pleasurable moment, even the most enjoyable things and 
people. Each blade of grass next to his feet is dancing with the 
breeze in celebration of being itself, and all the birds in the air sing 
joyful tunes in honor of their shared presence on the earth, under 
the sky. The revelry never ceases, as the entirety of the earth 
and the sky represents a constant celebration, an eternal festival 
performed in celebration of its existence, of its presence. 


To let oneself be pervaded by presence nonetheless does not 
mean to be blind to the past and not to envision the future. It 
rather means that one accurately perceives the fullness of the work 
of the skies, the entirety of space and time, without chopping it out 
in a series of discontinuous moments and places. From the very 
unfolding of the heavens until their folding back, if it ever occurs, 
they indeed form a continuum, with every single element perma- 
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nently bound to every other, throughout the entirety of time. The 
separation into causes and consequences is only a mirage created 
by the mind so that it may seem to grasp the ungraspable and un- 
derstand the ineffable. The delimitation between what is here and 
now and what is gone is equally arbitrary. The songs of yesterday 
may still ring into our ears, and the corners of our garment may 
still wave under the impulse of the dances of the last moon, if we 
succeed in breaking down the walls bounding our presence, letting 
us feel the way of the sky, throughout time and space, rather than 
simply exhume memories and cherish traces of the past. The con- 
nection between all things will then be clear, as there will not be 
any thing anymore, only the seamlessness of the skies, the whole 
of time and space, perceived with the senses, as the present. 


y 


Case 186 —Linji Draws A Line —hiii#§— 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 95. 
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1 [HE] S: [52] [tido]: “to sell grain.” 
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Linji asked the temple steward: “Where have you come 
from?” The temple steward said: “From selling brown rice in 
the province.” Linji said: “Did you sell all of it?” The steward 
said: “TI sold all of it.” Linji drew a line with his staff and 
said: “Have you sold this too?” The steward then shouted: 
“Khe!” Linji then hit him. Later, the monk in charge of the 
meals came, and Linji told him about the aforementioned con- 
versation. The monk said: “The steward didn’ t understand 
the Master’ s intention.” Linji said: “How about you?” The 
monk made a deep bow. Linji hit him as well. 


When we encounter another human being and let a precisely 
controlled flow of words pass through our mouths and ears, at- 
tempting to leave an imprint in the other’ s mind as we let our- 
selves receive the seal of their being, we are nonetheless always 
facing the possibility of misunderstandings, of a misalignment be- 
tween what we talk about and what is understood by the other, 
and we are never able to ascertain the extent of such gap, such 
distance between us. One may speak of the essence of one’ s being 
with the same words as one would speak of the daily affairs of 
the world: “Where do you come from?” “Where are you going?” 
These may be taken as mere inquiries into one’ s location in the 
world of men, but may as well be understood as triggers for the 
search for one’ s true nature, and one’ s destiny. The marvelous 
versatility of both words and our mind furthermore allows us to 
embrace both sides, and to bring them together with our speech, 
letting the world reflect the earth, and the earth reflect the world. 
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The most mundane action may then become the source of an ex- 
perience of appropriation of one’ s fundamental nature. The world 
may become a passage guiding man toward the truth of the earth, 
the realm where everything is tangible and real, and yet where 
there is not a single “thing” existing as such, asa “thing” be- 
longs to man’ s world, bits cut out from the seamless whole of the 
earth and the sky. 


One who has passed through the gate discovered within man’ 
s world and experienced the seamlessness of the earth then should 
feel compelled to share this life-changing encounter with his fel- 
low dwellers of the world, who have yet to share his vision of this 
truth. Talking with them about the affairs of the world, he subtly 
guides them to this gate, causing them to realize that they often 
speak of different things. The misalignment between their words is 
then made more and more obvious, impossible to ignore. Count- 
ing things of the world, playing the game of the possession and 
appropriation of these things, the man of the world is forced to be 
confronted with the arbitrariness of the rules of this game and of 
the very nature of these things by the master of earth and world, 
the one who is at home in both realms and in neither, always leap- 
ing between them, always on the move to avoid being blinded by 
familiarity. The things that he trades, acquires, or creates, they 
indeed exist as pieces of the earth, but the line delimitating these 
things is a pure invention of his perception and his mind. The 
grain of rice in his hand is only a “grain” in his world, and when 
he picks it up, it is the entire earth that he seizes. On the bare 
earth, there is no grain, no sack, no harvest, only the whole earth 
and sky, as a single thing, which is itself no-thing. Taking his staff 
and drawing a line upon the earth, the master of earth and world 
can then show the arbitrariness of all the lines drawn inside the 
world, exposing their illusory nature. A peculiar event may then 
occur: the alignment between what is said by the master and what 
is understood by the man of the world, a realization of the nature 
of the earth, finally revealed to him. The deceitful nature of the 
world being exposed may then be acknowledged by embracing the 
language of the earth, the signs standing in equilibrium between 
the two realms, with him shouting with all his might, producing a 
roar that means nothing and everything, a blank seal that marks 
the mind of those hearing it, without this trace being a clear im- 
age, only a signal, like the blow of a staff upon one’ s forehead, 
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a sign of disapproval together with an acknowledgment of one’ s 
progress, an embracing of the ambiguity that incarnates the true 
nature of the relationship between earth and world, and the true 
nature of man. If one thinks he has understood, he deserves a blow 
to punish him. If one thinks that he does not understand, he de- 
serves a blow to reward him. When the staff will have cleared any 
conception of any intention or meaning, then the ultimate blow 
will cause his death, the annihilation of his self, and then he will 
return to the earth, one with the grains of rice buried in the soil, 
which shall soon feed the children of the next summer. 


Case 187 —Zhaozhou’ s “Go Wash The 
Bowl” 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 7. A less complete version can be found in 
the Book of Serenity, case 39.15% 
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1 [F] [zha]: “just [Inow]” / “suddenly” / “abruptly.” 

2 [32K] S: LAMM] [cong lin]: “the forest” / “the jungle.” In a Zen context, designates 
the community of practitioners, monks, and monasteries, with the trees being the 
pillars of the community, and the blades of grass the newcomers or the deluded, who 
have yet to grow. 
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[FE] 


A monk asked Zhaozhou: “This one has just entered 
the monastery.! Please, teacher, offer him some instruction!” 
Zhaozhou asked: “Has he eaten his rice gruel?” The monk 
replied: “He has eaten his gruel.” Zhaozhou said: “Then he 
better go and wash the bowl.” Thereupon, the monk gained 
some insight. 


1 “The monastery” : Literally, “the forest.” See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


When one feels the vacuity of the world seeping into the in- 
nermost part of his self, struck by the absence of meaning of this 
gigantic assembly of things and signs, dazzled by the absence of 
questioning of his brethren living an existence whose sole purpose 
is the flattering of the self, the pursuit of pleasure or power, then 
can the first step be taken. He identifies the sickness afflicting 
him, the locus of the disease infecting his mind: it is his home, his 
world, this place into which he was thrown at birth and through 
which he experiences all that is within the reach of his senses. It 
now appears so vain, so empty, that he becomes desperate to fill 
this void in his heart, and so he decides to depart from his home, 
to travel the land in search of wisdom and guidance, to unveil the 
meaning of his existence, to quench his thirst of significance. He 
thus seeks the company of men who also severed themselves from 
their home, from their families, from the affairs of the world, so 
that they would support each other on the path they set them- 
selves to walk upon. 


With an earnest but cluttered mind, the novice therefore begs 
for instruction when he finally encounters someone who seems to 
embody the meaningful life that he seeks. He expects to hear life- 
changing words of wisdom that will enthrall his heart and reveal a 
new world to him, such as by reading secret knowledge stealthily 
passed on through the ages, too precious to be shared with the 
world as a whole, considering himself now worthy of partaking in 
this hidden treasure. The answer he receives is nonetheless more 
puzzling than anything he prepared himself for, and it comes in 
the form of a question: “Have you eaten your meal?” After an 
instinctive nod, then comes the instruction, the first milestone 
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on the path: “Then, go wash your bowl.” The newcomer hoped 
to be the recipient of some arcane wisdom, a jewel of the world, 
chiseled in language, carved into words, immaterial things and 
thoughts that would only be imaging in his mind, but accurately 
perceiving the great experience of the man in front of him, without 
doubting for a single instant of his familiarity with the truth he 
seeks, he realizes what is pointed out to him. What he needs, the 
path on which he walks, does not lead one away from the earth 
and to the heights of the world. On the contrary, it brings down 
the learned, the men of the heights, to once again experience the 
bare earth with the eyes of an infant, letting him be soaked by 
an experience of the most common things, such as the satisfaction 
of the most fundamental instinct and need of the living: feeding. 
Such an essential activity is nonetheless far from purely earthly. It 
represents a savant blend of earth and world, with the substance 
of the earth being associated with the use of things of the world. 
The food, made of earth that was transformed by life, is prepared 
according to the culture of his people, his world handed over by his 
ancestors, and it is eaten using vessels and utensils allying earthly 
substance with worldly use. In the daily activities of all the men of 
the world therefore lies the truth of being itself, the subtle wisdom 
that can only be perceived through a direct experience. Without 
thought, without hesitation nor desire, the accomplishment of one’ 
s daily duties, performed naturally, letting one’ s limbs be guided 
by the course of the entirety of the heavens and the earth around 
him, he finally gains some insight, seeing that the vacuity of the 
world that perplexed him and incited him to undertake his initiatic 
journey is now contrasted with the blissful void of his heart, as he 
has let go of all things. The meaning he sought now itself appears 
vain, as he knows that the truth cannot be experienced where 
meaning can be found. The bowl that he washes represents all 
that he needs to know. He can see his true face in it, and as an 
inconspicuous smile is perceived upon his face, he now sees the 
way, everywhere he looks. 


Case 188 —Dongshan’ s “Three 
Beatings” —iA Ll) =A 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 15. 
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1 [32] [méng]: 


ji shi 


ng ru 


noe 


“to receive [a favor].” 


2 [41] [qu shan]: Literally “to go to a mountain.” 
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Dongshan went to pay Yunmen a visit. Yunmen asked 


him: 


“Where do you come from?” Dongshan said: 


“From 
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[the village of] Chadu .” Yunmen asked: “Where did you 
spend the summer?” Dongshan replied: “The temple of Baoci, 
south of the lake.” ' Yunmen asked: “When did you leave 
there?” Dongshan answered: “The twenty-fifth of the eighth 
moon.” Yunmen said: “This one will go without three beat- 
ings? with a stick [even though he deserves them].” The next 
day, Dongshan asked Yunmen: “Yesterday, the Master did a 
favor to this one by not giving him three beatings, but he does 
not know where he erred.” Yunmen said: “A mere rice bag, 
that’ s what he is! Wandering around the country and going 
from one monastery to another.” At these words, Dongshan 
was greatly enlightened. 

1 “South of the lake,” that is, the Hunan province (if), which means “south of 
the lake.” 

2 “Beatings” : The original word #4 [din] designates series of blows, and not blows 


themselves. The case thus mentions three “beatings” and not just three blows with 
a stick. 


An experienced traveler may spend his entire life roaming the 
earth and yet fail to perceive its nature. He may have met innu- 
merable people, having extensively exchanged words with them, 
engaged in deep conversation, and yet still be blind to the na- 
ture of man. Covering a large ground, he is condemned to stay 
in the shallows, and has no time to venture into the depths of the 
ground of being itself. Such a thing indeed takes ample time and 
demands that one lets go of his dreams of exotic encounters, con- 
cealed knowledge, and god-like masters who would bestow upon 
him something sacred, something that would satiate the hunger 
seizing the core of his soul. 


One who is familiar with the land will be able to name every 
village he passed through. He will remember the names of his hosts 
and be able to share countless stories of his lengthy peregrinations. 
Asked where he comes from, he will simply give what appears to be 
a factual answer, the last station of his wandering, but as he faces 
someone who is more than a mere dweller of the world, someone 
who also sees clearly the essence of all that is, the truth of the 
earth behind the veil of the world of things, places, people, and 
names, he finally may receive some instruction, some guidance. 
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Sometimes, the one lost in the maze of the world can be 
brought to the earth with the tangible might of the earth, cut- 
ting out the futile discussions and debates with a swift blow of a 
wooden stick, with the pain felt in his flesh interrupting the train 
of his thought and bringing attention to the work of the senses, 
to his own body, and to the rest of the earth and the sky around 
him. The threat of the stick may nonetheless sometimes be as ef- 
ficient as the blows themselves, if one’ s mind is sufficiently eager 
to seek the reason behind this threat; if one is sufficiently active in 
the world of thought to unveil the nature of his own erring. Un- 
ceasingly thinking, roaming the labyrinth of reasons and concepts 
haphazardly heaped in his mind, he may perchance discover the 
nature of his wandering, see that he has merely touched the surface 
of the earth, but has yet to penetrate it, to plunge his flesh in its 
dark and cold body, forgetting himself in it, becoming one with it. 
He will then realize that he is a mere bag of food, consuming the 
life of other beings so that he would remain above the face of the 
earth, whereas he should rather try to discover what lies under 
it, letting the earthly bag he himself forms be cut open and its 
content thrown into the obscure chasm, leaving no trace behind. 


Once one has been acquainted with the truth of the earth, he 
may remain still or walk the roads until his knees are worn out, 
it will make no difference to him, as he will have realized that he 
is the earth itself, but he will then pass on the torch that he has 
received, offering its flame to all those he encounters, accompa- 
nied with blows of his walking staff, given to all, the worthy and 
the undeserving, with the brightest seeing the path clearly at the 
instant the staff is raised.!°* 


'54See Wumen’s commentary on this case: “The three beatings of Dongshan, 
where they deserved or not? If one says that they were deserved, then the 
blades of grass, the trees, and the entire forest should be beaten with a stick. 
If one says that they were not deserved, then Yunmen was telling a lie. If 
the one to whom one is speaking understands this, he and Dongshan breathe 
through the same mouth.” Chinese original: [Yq l= RAMA GIA. ik 
Al. HORI ME ARE. FIBA AM. SPY Matias. BE H. F7 BALL 
Hi Ha. | , from: (HR AEP). CBETA (Case 15). 
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Part VI 


The Return of the 
Winter of No-thing-ness 
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When the planet has completed its revolution around the lu- 
minous orb and the fallen leaves are buried in fresh snow, the 
myriads of things of the world once again are veiled in a cloak 
of uniformity, their contours disappearing, letting the oneness of 
nature once again be revealed through this remarkable gift of the 
winter. 


The end joins the beginning, and man realizes that both are 
illusions of his mind. There are no seasons, no years, and no things, 
only a sublime totality, an unfathomable whirlwind encompassing 
the entirety of the heavens, continuously in motion, and yet with 
nothing created nor destroyed. Men nonetheless grow and wither, 
even though the whole of life passes through time no matter what. 
The child grows into an adult, and then, when the winter of his life 
comes, his skin and bones worn out, he lets himself be devoured 
by the dark body of the earth. The fool receives the instruction 
of the wise, and his mind blooms like a flower before all his efforts 
are brought to naught as his body ineluctably crumbles under the 
weight of the passing years. The one whose eyes are truly open 
nonetheless rejoices in this fateful end, knowing it to be a mere 
prelude to a glorious rebirth that will soon come. Plunging himself 
into no-thing-ness with a bright smile on his face, he is now familiar 
with its truth, and he feels no attachment whatsoever to this place 
where there is no heat nor cold, no life nor death, no fool nor wise. 
For he now has become aware of the nature of all things. He 
has learned the lessons of the guides he encountered on the way 
that brought him here, and he now knows that no-thing-ness is 
not somewhere that is to be reached or attained, but that it is 
merely the truth of being itself, the ground and the essence of all 
the things forming his world. He therefore feels no need to flee the 
crowded and filthy streets of the great citadel and is not compelled 
to seek refuge in the great desert beyond its walls, as he now sees 
the emptiness that reigns within it, the void that supports all 
these things. Everywhere, anytime, he is at home, without abiding 
there for a single instant. He is now like the heavens themselves, 
perfectly constant but perpetually in motion. 


The instinct of the man keeping no-thing-ness in front of his 
eyes at all times then guides his footsteps as he roams among the 
throng of men utterly blind to it. The wondrous gift he has re- 
ceived from others who were offered this realization before him, he 
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will now bestow to them. Without a thing on his mind, without 
a trace of worry in his heart, he begins to point out the glori- 
ous teaching of the winter, bringing attention to the immaculate 
carpet of snow covering all things, revealing that there is only no- 
thing. With his tongue, his hands, and his entire flesh, he brings 
attention to the vacuity of distinctions, to the falsehood of dis- 
cernment, products of the mind rather than objective truth. He 
invites men to throw themselves into the abyss, like men dying of 
thirst plunging into fresh waters, so that their anguish would van- 
ish, their needs fulfilled. Then, they will themselves be reborn out 
of these waters, seeing the earth and the sky under a new light, 
perceiving the life in the desolate landscape of the winter, seeing 
the beauty of their vacuous world, with everything in its place, 
and no-thing reigning everywhere. 
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Case 189 —Qianfeng’ s “One Road” —#z 
Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 48. The version in Book of Serenity, case 


61, contains one additional sentence: | @ Fk @ EE. | “Do you understand? Do you 
understand?” 


CH] 


qian féng hé shang yin séng wén shi fang bo jia fan yi lu 

Roe TULA]: [4 77' vee 7, ek 
nié pdn mén wei shén 10 tou zai shén me cht ~féng nian qi nian qi zhu zhang hua 
’ PS ay 
THERE, AR AE ES OR TE LE to |e TRE, 
yi hua ytn zai zhée li hou séng qing yi yun mén mén nian qi shan 

—_ = ya » 
Hila: [Ea 2. | Rica SPI, PY fhe 
zi ytn shan zi bo tido shang s@n shi san tian n tian zhi zhud o shi 
Fa: (BRE , KL=T=K, Bt 4 ae 
bi kong dong hai li £ dé yi bang yi si pén qing 


Piflo SREME AAS FT — HR, BULA” 


1 [+77] [shi fang]: “the ten directions.” In a Buddhist context, it designates the 
four cardinal directions (north, south, east, and west), the four ordinal directions 
(northeast, southeast, southwest, and northwest), and the zenith and nadir. It often 
symbolizes the whole of the universe. 

2 [i 1 [b6 qié fan]: From the Sanskrit “bhagavan” ( Watt ), meaning “fortunate,” 
which by extension came to signify “lord.” It here designates Sakyamuni Buddha. 
3 [BEF] [bo tiao]: “to jump.” 

4 (38) S: [St] [zh]: “to ram” / “to hit.” Pronounced [zhi] in Taiwan. 

5 [iF] S: CHEK) [di shi tian]: Sakra ( # ), the lord god of the Trayastriméa 
Heaven, and a protector of Buddhism. 

S ee: ffi] [dong hai li yi]: “the Carp of the Eastern Sea.” A traditional story 
of a carp that successfully jumps over a gate named the Dragon Gate, after several 
attempts and when many others had failed. It then soars to the heavens and is 
transformed into a dragon. This story encourages perseverance. The story can be 
found in “The Records of Sangin” (=2Ac * MEA DKHER). 

7 (81S: (150) [qmg]: “to overturn” / “to pour out.” 
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A monk asked Qianfeng: “All the Buddhas in the ten 
directions,' they are on the one road to the doors of Nirvana. 
Does one know where this road begins?” Qianfeng picked up 
and raised his staff, drew a line? in the air with it, and said: 
“Here it is.” Later, this monk asked Yunmen for some guid- 
ance [to understand this matter] Yunmen took up a fan and 
said: “This fan will jump up to the thirty-third heaven and 
poke the nostrils of Shakra® [the lord of the heavens]. It is 
like the ‘Carp of the Eastern Sea’ ° [that becomes a dragon 
soaring in the sky and] that, with its tail, tips over [the clouds 
like a bowl, causing] rain to spill [over the earth].” 


1 “The ten directions” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 

2 “A line,” that is, also the Chinese character for the number 
3 “Shakra” : See note 5 of the Chinese text. 

4 “The Carp of the Eastern Sea” : See note 6 of the Chinese text. 


“one” (—). 


Strenuously and obstinately, as empires rose and fell across 
the planet, men carved the face of the earth with stones and 
steel, plows and picks, machines and explosives, to appropriate 
the dry land and create channels through which people and goods 
would flow without impediment, crossing swamps and rivers, pass- 
ing through mountains and over gorges, painting the country with 
vast arrays of intersecting lines linking cities and villages, becom- 
ing the overflowing veins and arteries allowing civilization to en- 
dure and prosper. These are tools of the world of man, utterly 
useless to the other branches of the tree of life. The birds navigate 
freely in the air, knowing no earthly boundaries, and the tiger runs 
through the forest according to its instinct, only avoiding the solid 
obstacles standing in its way. So used to following these arteries 
of his world, man sees the course of his own life and the path he 
is destined to take as resembling such roads covering the earth. 
He expects to be given a detailed map or precise directions by the 
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elder offering him instruction, a clear destination, with milestones 
to reach on the way there. Where will he find the truth of his own 
being? Where will he contemplate his true face? 


The body of the trees only appears when all its leaves have 
fallen to the ground, when the icy winds sweep the earth and 
the world’ s activity is considerably reduced, with men retreating 
inside their cozy home. Likewise, the truth of one’ s being can 
only appear once man lets the ten thousand things encumbering 
his mind fall into the abyss, the place where not a single thing 
can be perceived, while his hands may remain full. Using things 
without seeing them as things, the guide can raise his staff and 
trace a line in the sky, saying: “This is the gate! This is the road! 
It is right in front of you, and always was! Just open up your eyes.” 
The slumbering man of the world is nonetheless so accustomed to 
the sweetness of the land of dreams that he may be incapable of 
finding the strength to open his eyes. 


The dreamer, the prisoner of the illusions of the world, firmly 
believes in the solidity of its foundations, and thus does not see 
himself able to disrupt its order, or even simply to refuse to be 
subject to it. What he does not see is that this order is the dream 
he is dreaming, and that simply by opening up his eyes, its spell 
would be instantaneously broken, revealing the illusory nature of 
all that he previously saw and held dear. The landscape in front 
of him would not change, but he would see no-thing, only the 
unmediated truth of being, which is no-thing-ness itself. Given 
such realization, he may return to the world to show others his 
vision, now being a master of the world, someone who can do 
anything, who plays with the greatest things as a child manipulates 
his toys, as he perceives their illusory nature, and he knows that 
illusions are the most easily controlled and transformed. The fan 
in his hand may then jump to the highest heaven and poke the 
nostrils of the heavenly lord. He may turn the carp swimming in 
his pond into the most fearful dragon soaring in the sky, tipping 
over the clouds and causing abundant rain to flood the fields down 
below. Once one has seen his own true face, nothing is impossible, 
and all possible things are merely no-thing. The path then becomes 
a crevasse, but one no longer worries, as he is already where he is 
supposed to be. 
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Case 190 —What Does Not Picking And 
Choosing Mean — l(t] A PRIZE 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 57. 
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1 [Sie AME, MEGEREE] [zhi dio wi nan, wéi xidn jidn zé]: “the supreme Way is 
not difficult; it simply dislikes picking and choosing.” The opening verse of the poem 
“Faith in Mind,” {4% [xin xin ming], attributed to the third patriarch of Zen, 
Sengcan (ii #1 (42% [Jian zhi Seng can]). The poem continues as follows: [ 418 Mf 
HE, HEGRE. (AST, TAYAH A. ei, AGAIN. | “The supreme Way is not 
difficult; it simply dislikes picking and choosing. Neither love nor hate, and you will 
clearly understand. Be off by a hair, and there is a gap as wide as the one separating 
heaven from earth.” 

2 TREK, MER [tian shang tian xia, wéi w6 dui ziin|: “above and under the 
heavens, I alone am honored.” A sentence that Gautama Buddha proclaimed just after 
his birth, according to the Buddhist tradition. This quote appears in the “Dirgha 
Rene,” fbi] GA in Chinese. 

C HH J 42] [tidn shé nu]: Literally, “a slave in a rural village,” here meaning “a 
yokel.” 
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A monk asked Zhaozhou: “‘The supreme Way is not dif- 
ficult; it simply dislikes picking and choosing.’ ' What does 
‘not picking and choosing’ mean?” Zhaozhou said: “Above 
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the heavens and under the heavens I am the only one, alone 
and honored.” 2 The monk said: “That is still picking and 
choosing.” Zhaozhou said: “Stupid yokel! Where is the pick- 
ing and choosing?” The monk remained silent. 

1 “The supreme Way is not difficult; it simply dislikes picking and choosing” : See 
note 1 of the Chinese text. 


2 “Above the heavens and under the heavens I am the only one, alone and honored” 
: See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


The skies encompass all that is: the world, life, and the earth 
that supports them. They are the vessel of being, the foundation 
of every single thing, but they themselves are carried upon a pre- 
cise course. They are like a marble running down a track, and this 
track is the way of the sky, the course of nature, the destiny of 
being itself. To perceive it is the easiest and the hardest. It sim- 
ply demands that one refrain from picking and choosing. What 
may appear to be a trivial behavior may nonetheless represent the 
foundation of man’ s world. Its edification indeed begins when his 
mind decides to separate the flow of one’ s perception into differ- 
ent things. The sun is set apart from the rest of the heavens due 
to the contrast it offers and to the sharpness of its contour. The 
prey running through the grasses is likewise distinguished from the 
rest of the earth, so that it may be caught and prolong one’ s ex- 
istence by being ingested. By picking elements from the whole of 
the heavens and setting them aside, man therefore constructs his 
world, choosing where to draw the lines separating things, like a 
gigantic puzzle in which he spends his days and his nights. 


To refrain from picking and choosing, so as to perceive the 
way of the sky, thus represents a distancing from the world, a re- 
pudiation of one of his most ancient and entrenched instincts. It is 
to let all things drift away from us once we have released the grip 
we had upon them, until there is but one thing left, ourselves. One 
may then declare seemingly preposterous words, that nonetheless 
exhibit the dissolution of the self into the whole of being: “Above 
the heavens and under the heavens I am the only one, alone and 
honored!” When there is only one thing, this thing becomes more 
than a mere thing, it becomes everything. It is the utmost mani- 
festation of being itself, what surpasses the heavens and the earth, 
the result of the collapse of the world unto the ground of being, 
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unveiling what is not a thing, what carries the heavens themselves: 
the way of the sky. 


Appearances may nonetheless be deceiving. The snowy white 
plains under the sky filled with wooly clouds may hide a profusion 
of things, while a torrent of words and an explosion of signs may 
have the emptiest of mind as their source, one that is entirely de- 
void of any trace of picking and choosing. The tongue and the lips 
may be guided by the way itself, in an instinctual response to an 
encounter with someone in need of guidance. These words depart 
from his mouth without having been the object of a reflection, and 
without leaving any imprint upon his mind, being released into the 
air, and on the contrary, one may stay silent as a grave and have 
a mind bustling with thoughts and ideas, picking and choosing, 
holding on to words as to a treasure, not realizing that it then 
becomes a poison veiling his eyes to the way of the sky. 


Case 191 —The Pitfall Of The People Of 
Our Time —F\ Rf 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 58. 
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1 [#1 AME, MEGEREE] [zhi dio wi nan, wéi xidn jidn zé]: “the supreme Way is 
not difficult; it simply dislikes picking and choosing.” The opening verse of the poem 
“Faith in Mind,” (4% [xin xin ming], attributed to the third patriarch of Zen, 
Sengcan (#ii #4 {4 BE [Jian zhi Seng cdn]). The poem continues as follows: [ #i8 ff 
SE, MEGRDREE. (HSL, TASHA. SHA, AGAIN. | “The supreme Way is not 
difficult; it simply dislikes picking and choosing. Neither love nor hate, and you will 
clearly understand. Be off by a hair, and there is a gap as wide as the one separating 
heaven from earth.” 
2 [i] [ke ku]: “a pitfall.” 

3 LA) [zhi dé]: “after [this duration].” 

4 [#8] [shi]: variant of Hit [shu]: “to clear away obstruction.” 
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[FE] 


A monk asked Zhaozhou: “ ‘The supreme Way is not 
difficult; it simply dislikes picking and choosing.’ ! Isn’ t that 
the pitfall of the people of our time?” Zhaozhou said: “Once, 
someone asked me that, but even after five years, I still can’ 
t discern it clearly.” 


1 “The supreme Way is not difficult; it simply dislikes picking and choosing” : See 
note 1 of the Chinese text. 


The selfless helper guiding men to the supreme way must often 
face the ingratitude of those who do not understand his actions. 
When this guide talks about no-thing-ness and the illusory nature 
of the world within this same world, using language and other 
things belonging to it, they see such behavior as full of contradic- 
tions and are prompt to accuse their benefactor of falling prey to 
its illusions. It is in the nature of the men of the world to play 
its games, constantly attempting to humble others and to exalt 
themselves, with the aim of climbing the hierarchy of men, to en- 
joy prestige and be recognized as wise, powerful, or excellent. The 
man of the way nonetheless does not play these immature games. 
He does not let his heart be disturbed by the constant agitation 
of the world and the insatiable ambitions of its inhabitants. He 
simply acts according to his true nature, having let his own self fall 
down to the ground, offering his hand to those in need, without 
paying attention to their insults, but rather taking them where 
they are meant to go, sometimes gently, sometimes vigorously. 


To guide those bogged down in the mire of the world, the 
guide must therefore muddy his robe, letting himself appear soiled 
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by it, but this appearance is deceiving, as the one who has aban- 
doned his self, thrown out his robe upon the earth, is not there 
anymore, as such, and thus there is no place where the mud would 
stick, no person who would be soiled by wading through the mire. 
When one’ s mind is clear of all thoughts, no contradiction re- 
mains. Words and ideas flow naturally, in and out, emerging and 
disappearing, without anyone there to be attached to them. He 
may pick a sentence among thousands to lead those hearing it to 
abandon any notion of picking and choosing, repeating it hundreds 
of times, and yet never let it dwell in his heart, rather embodying 
it with all his being. To be attached to non-attachment is itself 
a form of attachment, and perhaps the most dangerous and the 
most difficult to free oneself from. The best remedy to such woe 
may be to feign to embrace a thing of the world, to appear to pick 
and choose a series of words that best represent the way to go, 
the path leading out of the mire of the world, the place where one 
would not be attached to anything, including attachment itself, 
as there, there would be nothing to be attached to. Such a place 
is nonetheless not one that is to be found in the world or even 
upon the earth. It rather is one’ s true nature, which is what 
is left when all the clutter of the world, all the things found on 
the earth and in the heavens have been let go of. One may then 
have his hands firmly holding on to things of the earth and one’ s 
mouth constantly repeating ideas and words of the world, and yet 
remain blind to their nature as things, using them without think- 
ing about them, the mind then becoming a valley through which 
a river emerges and flows when the celestial storehouses pour out 
rain upon the land. 


When the guide is questioned concerning the apparent con- 
tradiction between his words calling to refrain from picking and 
choosing and his actions that appear to do such a thing, he does 
not feel the poke. He does not hear any attempt at overcoming 
him, but rather shamelessly pours out the content of his heart for 
all to see, and what they behold is no-thing. The lost ones see 
themselves surrounded by pitfalls, and by oppositions between the 
past and the future, what is picked and what is left behind, but 
the guide earnestly declares that he is blind to these things. He 
cannot discern truth from falsehood, the coherent from the con- 
tradictory, as his mind is like a frozen sea under a clear winter 
sky, with light and wind freely occupying it, passing and going, 
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without anything standing out, without him discerning anything. 
Being so, the world then fades away, and the earth can no longer 
be distinguished from the skies. This is when one becomes one 
with them, embodying the way, with no-thing else left. 


Case 192 —As Soon As One Uses 
Language —7 Aiea 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 59. 
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1 [ie AEM, MERRIE] [zhi dio wi nan, wéi xidn jidn zé]: “the supreme Way is 
not difficult; it simply dislikes picking and choosing.” The opening verse of the poem 
“Faith in Mind,” {4% [xin xin ming], attributed to the third patriarch of Zen, 
Sengcan (sit #4 (4 BE [Jian zhi Seng can]). The poem continues as follows: [ 2 i8 ff 
BE, MERE. (ATS, TAHA. Se AE, AGRI. | “The supreme Way is not 
difficult; it simply dislikes picking and choosing. Neither love nor hate, and you will 
clearly understand. Be off by a hair, and there is a gap as wide as the one separating 
heaven from earth.” 
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[FE] 


A monk asked Zhaozhou: “ ‘The supreme way is not 
difficult, it simply dislikes picking and choosing.’ ' But as 
soon as one uses language, it is already an action of ‘picking 
and choosing.’ Then how can the Master [do something] for 
other people?” Zhaozhou said: “Why don’ t you quote the 
sentence to the end?” The monk said: “This one just had this 
much in mind.” Zhaozhou said: “It is just: ‘The supreme 
way is not difficult, it simply dislikes picking and choosing.’ ” 


1 “The supreme Way is not difficult; it simply dislikes picking and choosing” : See 
note 1 of the Chinese text. 


Once one’ s destination has been reached, the walking staff 
that supported the body of the traveler and helped him probe the 
solidity of the ground in front of him can and should be thrown 
away, or at least handed over to someone who still has need of it. 
Such is the work of the tongue and the fruits of thought. Language 
is what supports the world of man, for the better and the worst, 
placing him in a unique position among living things, allowing him 
to distance himself from the bare reality of the earth and the sky, 
retreating in abstraction and observing the tangible realm as an 
object, but also often concealing the truth of the earth and the sky, 
and leading him to believe that his own creations, the things of his 
world like words, concepts, and tales, represent the unmediated 
truth of all that is, as he deludes himself to be a master of the 
heavens, since he holds sway over the words he uses. 


The use of one’ s tongue therefore does not preclude a deep 
familiarity with what lies beyond the frontiers of man’ s world, the 
limits of language. One may be a man of peace and nonetheless 
be skilled in the art of war, in the use of the sharpest sword. The 
blows of his sword do not cut out the seamless whole of the heavens 
so that its pieces would be more easily manipulated and observed 
by his eyes. They rather clear away the world of all its things. 
They scatter the pieces that are the result of the shattering of the 
whole of the earth by our forefathers and brethren, letting them be 
engulfed in the dark and cold depths, like glowing embers thrown 
into the cracks of a glacier, immediately extinguished and never 
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to be seen again. When he wields the works of language crafted 
by another, he simply carries it through the world, showing it 
to its dwellers, pointing out the glimpse of truth that may be 
distinguished in it. He does not feel compelled to shatter this 
shard of the sky further but simply becomes its diligent guardian. 
He does not add a single word of his own making to it, and neither 
does he subtract any. He is a vessel of words, a storehouse of 
things, but one that is always widely open, letting these things be 
freely brought to him or be taken away, leaving them intact, with 
not even a fingerprint left from him. This is how one can dwell 
in the world without cutting out the continuous totality of the 
skies, without picking and choosing, either embracing the whole 
or carrying the most beautiful and faithful pieces already found 
inside the world, those guiding men toward the place where all 
pieces have been mended, fused back together into the whole of 
the skies, before this whole itself collapses and shows itself to be 
no-thing. 


One who has yet to open up his eyes to the nature of the 
pieces of the world nonetheless does not act in such a manner. He 
unrestrainedly investigates each piece that he receives, shattering 
them further into smaller chunks, dissecting them, talking about 
them, reflecting upon their nature and their substance, adding 
his contribution to them, gluing them together with other things, 
making what he considers to be something clearer, something more 
truthful. His mind is replete with such pieces, haphazardly accu- 
mulated, and the gift of the man of the way, the shard that rep- 
resents the direction that leads outside of the world itself, is not 
appreciated nor understood. The direction remains unnoticed, as 
he is too busy talking about the arrow to pay attention to where it 
points. Only when he hears that the supreme way is not difficult, 
that it simply dislikes picking and choosing, and decides not to 
hold on to it, not to try to investigate it, but only lets himself be 
pervaded by its truth, without feeling compelled to add or subtract 
anything from it, can this sentence then shape his being, and show 
him the way of the sky. 
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Case 193 —It Is Not The Mind, Not 
Buddha, [And Not A Thing] —*A72 04 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 27. 
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A monk asked Nanquan: “Is there still a teaching that 
no man has ever taught before?” Nanquan said: “There is.” 
The monk asked: “What is the teaching that no man has 
ever taught before?” Nanquan replied: “It is not the mind, 
it is not Buddha, it is not a thing.” 


The work of the teacher is to initiate its students to new 
things, new ideas, new behavior, so that he can share his inner 
world with them, allowing the knowledge stored within his mind 
to become part of them, familiar to them, and useful to them. Man 
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receives the uniqueness of his body from his parents, the result of 
the mingling of their essence, patiently interweaved as the result 
of a formidable process that emerged through meticulous selection 
across the ages, since the tree of life itself was nothing but a seed. 
His parents and neighbors nonetheless possess another heritage, 
one that is not passed on through the flesh, but rather through 
years-long teaching, introducing the newborn to their world, built 
with signs, words, images, and actions, rooted in their mind but 
extended upon the earth and all its inhabitants. The extensive 
learning undertaken by the young dwellers of the world slowly but 
ineluctably fills up their minds with innumerable things, which of- 
fer them knowledge of how to make sense of the continuous flow 
coming from their senses, helping them interpret their surround- 
ings, offering them a vision of themselves, the earth, life, the skies, 
and the world itself that was to a great extent fashioned by the 
long chain formed by his ancestors. There nonetheless remains a 
teaching that no man has ever taught before. 


Knowledge of the self can be passed on to the disciple, through 
a guidance in relationship with his experience, his embodiment. 
The mind of man is indeed no different than the one of any other, 
and thus words can convey what was learned through contempla- 
tion, reflection, or meditation concerning the nature of the self. 
When it is seen clearly as a thing of the world, explained in detail 
with the most precise and vivid words of one’ s language, then 
can the last teaching be passed on, the one leading the student 
to cease to be attached to his own self, letting it drift away like a 
piece of wood snatched by the tide. Then, the essence of nature 
itself can appear and be taught. 


Once the self is perceived and released, what is left is what 
is not the self, what it faced before its release, the environment 
around it, that is, the all-encompassing heavens and the earth 
within them. In the heavens, man tends to search for the answers 
to his most essential questions, seeing in them gods and spirits, 
men having transcended the boundaries of their own kind and lib- 
erated themselves from the yoke of the world and the chains of 
the earth, having become ethereal beings, having left their flesh 
behind them. The fantasy is thus mingled with the experience of 
the sky, and taught to the inhabitants of the world. But this coex- 
istence, far from being an impediment, on the contrary, represents 
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a strength of this teaching, an instance of marriage of truth and 
falsehood, imagination and direct experience, and it offers a way 
to not let oneself ensnared by both. When the teaching of truth 
comes together with illusions, this renders the student more eager 
to release the grip he has upon the heavens as a whole, as he real- 
izes that holding on to the truth may be more noxious than being 
surrounded by falsehood. Once the things of the sky married with 
the fantasies of the world are understood for what they are, they 
can then be thrown away, letting the world crumble and the sky 
fall upon its ruins. 


What then remains is the earth itself, the tangible things that 
are experienced directly by the senses. The teacher only needs 
to point them out or bring them to his students for them to be 
discovered. His wise words, fruits of the work of generations of 
learned men, allow them to know everything about them, their 
essence, their use, or their origin. Once the flow of the senses has 
passed through the sieve of reason, has been dissected to reveal its 
most fundamental elements, the teacher can then show that being 
does not depend upon this work of the senses. Reducing to naught 
this flow of the senses, plunging the students in the deepest sensory 
deprivation, severing them from any contact with the earth, then 
comes the end of what he can teach, and the beginning of the way 
that they must tread without him. Once the self has been left 
behind; once the world and the skies have been cast away and one 
has severed himself from the earth itself, no-thing remains, and yet 
it is in this no-thing-ness that the ground of one’ s existence may 
finally appear, revealed and not taught, felt rather than discussed, 
the absolute clearing that has never been put into words, never 
been brought into the world of man. 


Case 194 —Neither “Mind” Nor 
“Buddha” —JE-t»JEs 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 33. 
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A monk asked Mazu: “What is Buddha?” Mazu said: 
“Neither ‘mind’ nor ‘Buddha.’ ” 


Words are the building blocks of our world. Without them, 
we may perceive the things present around us, but we would be al- 
most entirely incapable of reflecting upon them, or of sharing our 
experiences and knowledge with other men. We would be mere 
thoughtless animals, living an existence ruled by our primal in- 
stincts, without consideration for the nature of our being, without 
the possibility of retreating in abstraction and seeing the earth and 
the sky from a distance, as we would be fully immersed in them. 
Handed over to us as the legacy of our fathers, these words are 
defined through their relationship with others, as they all form an 
intricate web covering the major part of the earth and the sky, 
but also can describe the fruit of one’ s imagination, things that 
do not exist outside of our minds. With this power, thus comes 
some danger, as the imaginary can find itself inextricably linked 
with the tangible, what can be experienced by the senses, render- 
ing men incapable of discerning one from the other. The words 
and concepts crafted by men therefore have to be put to the test, 
passed in the fire of experience, to see if they truly reflect a piece 
of the earth or the sky, or are mere creations of the mind. 


Even the most formidable words created by mankind will 
nonetheless always remain mere tools guiding the mind toward 
the truth of what these words represent. They are mere arrows 
pointing toward a target, and thus one should be careful to not 
lose oneself in the contemplation of the body and head of these 
instruments, forgetting to observe what they indicate, their desti- 
nation. In this respect, the most essential words and concepts are 
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certainly also those for which the trial by the fire of experience is 
the trickiest, as these essential things are indeed those that per- 
vade our being to its core, and thus are the hardest to perceive 
directly with the senses, as objects, as they are the essence of our 
own being. One’ s head cannot observe itself without seeing its 
own representation in a mirror, and likewise, the truth of being 
cannot be perceived as an object as long as one remains something 
that is . Words and concepts thus guide man this far, but there 
comes a point where the building blocks become mere stumbling 
blocks hindering his advance on the way. The very words of “self” 
and “truth of being” become things that obscure the path, a mist 
that conceals. This is when one can realize that the truth of be- 
ing is not the “truth of being,” that the truth differs from its 
designation, its representation in the mind of man. This implies 
that, at some point, one must let go of any notion of “truth of 
being,” forgetting these pernicious words and releasing the entire 
web connecting them to the rest of the world of man, the myr- 
iad of words and things, like a fishing net thrown into the depths 
when one has taken the last meal of his life. Only then may this 
truth perhaps come to the one who has emptied his mind like a 
silver bowl, waiting for the essence of the heavens to fall down and 
fill it to the brim, like the most pristine snow, rendering the bowl 
indistinguishable from this heavenly gift. 


Case 195 —Knowledge Is Not The Way — 
ATR fed 
Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 34. 
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Nanquan said: “The mind is not Buddha. Knowledge is 
not the way.” 


The various meanings of each word we use are inextricably 
tied to the context in which it is used. The same sentence may 
thus be true when uttered by one person, at one point in time, 
and be false when pronounced by another, in another situation. 
The words offered to us by men whose gaze pierce through the 
nature of words to see the essence of what they represent are thus 
intended to help us share this vision of unmediated truth rather 
than incarnate such a truth. For the newcomer on the path, the 
clearest guidance is given in terms of definitions of how things are: 
“Tt is like this!” “The mind is the essence of all being.” Once 
the words have seeped into one’ s mind, been appropriated, and 
have become part of oneself, this is when the time comes for this 
newly established knowledge, this part of this world, to be shaken 
to its foundations, so as to show that while this first step invites 
him to further progress, he must now realize the limits of any 
representation, the inherent falsehood of words. This is when the 
man of the way takes away the support he previously offered, the 
verbal walking staff that supported the legs of the student who had 
trouble advancing on his own. He thus negates what he previously 
stated: “The mind is not the essence of being,” thereby inevitably 
causing the student to doubt what he knows, of himself, and of the 
nature of the way of the sky he attempts to unveil. 


If one thinks he has understood, he strays, and the way is 
plunged further into darkness. The way of the sky is not the 
“essence of being.” It is not akin to the “self,” and no form of 
knowledge will adequately incarnate it. Once the gate has been 
seen, and once one has perceived the fact that it leads outside of 
the walls of things forming man’ s world, both the affirmation 
and the negation can be abandoned. The contradictions can be 
resolved through annihilation, the canceling out of the opposites, 
leaving in their stead only a single word, a single thing. Then, the 
last word that remains absorbs the entirety of the sky. Its utter- 
ance summons the whole of being to our mind, placing the earth 
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itself in our hand, and this is when one can realize that when there 
is only one thing left, it becomes utterly superfluous, completely 
useless, as what is represented by it is what we are, what there 
is, here and now, the experience through which we go through at 
this instant and forever.!°° The last thing can thus be discarded, 
thrown into oblivion, allowing us to embrace the way of the sky, 
without mediation, without signs, beholding its perfect clarity, in- 
distinguishable from the most total obscurity, as all oppositions 
have been resolved, and the very concept of “meaning” has been 
dissolved. 


Case 196 —Every Day Is A Good Day —H 
Hef A 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 6. 
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1 [+H] [shi wi ri]: The 15th day of the month, that is, the day of the full moon, 
according to the Chinese lunar calendar. 
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5See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Mumonkan (Gateless Gate) [Unpublished 
manuscript]: “From the essential point of view, when we say ‘Buddha,’ 


the whole universe is Buddha. Nothing remains outside of Buddha. When we 
say ‘mind,’ the whole universe is mind. Nothing remains outside of it. It is 
the same with ‘knowing’ and ‘Way.’ From the Zen point of view, the words 
Buddha, mind, knowing, and Way are nothing other than Mu, the sound of 
one hand clapping, just sitting or counting breaths.” 
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Yunmen, giving instruction, said: “This one does not ask 
you about before the fifteenth day;' Tell him a phrase about 
after the fifteenth day.” He answered himself on behalf of the 
monks and said: “Every day is a good day.” 


| “Fifteenth day” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


The celestial mechanism is continuously in motion as life flour- 
ishes upon the earth, witnessing the day ineluctably fold into the 
night, the veiling of the moon and its reappearance, the succes- 
sion of the seasons. This mechanism originally possessed no gears. 
Each wheel is in its essence perfectly smooth, and each transition 
completely seamless, and as man cannot fathom its magnificence 
in its entirety, he carved notches on them with the chisel of rea- 
son to quantify their movement, to keep track of them, that is, to 
understand and appropriate them. Man thus counts the days, the 
months, and the years, pushing away the boundaries of his pres- 
ence, as his world and his words allow him to keep traces of the 
past and to project himself in the future, using a timeline of his 
own making, having transformed the permanence of the present 
into a series of rigidly spaced notches etched on the path of the 
heavens. 


The carving of the gears of time nonetheless only follows the 
great shattering of the unicity of the heavens into the myriad of 
things of the world of man. The fabric of the firmament is rent 
into innumerable strips. The sun is extracted out of the whole 
of the sky, and so is the moon, the earth, and every single thing 
found upon its rocky face. Once this great quantification was 
accomplished, new divisions were then produced by the calculating 
mind of man. All things began to be sorted into good or bad, 
sacred or common, precious or worthless. The path trodden by 
the one whose life is devoted to the embracing of the way of the 
sky nonetheless takes him in the opposite direction as the one 
taken by most of mankind throughout its history. He indeed was 
born in the world of the myriad of things, but he knows that these 
things are not the way of the sky, are not the essence of the heavens 
themselves, and he therefore set himself on a journey backward, 
to behold what there was before the mind of his fathers chiseled 
countless notches on the celestial wheels, before they rent the fabric 
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of the sky to create the things of their world. He therefore sews 
back the fabric of the sky, and fuses the things of the world so that 
they once again form a seamless whole, but he does so effortlessly, 
simply dropping all the things to which he was attached, the tools 
and the riches of the world, and he then sees the wheels once again 
become perfectly smooth, pristinely polished, and the firmament 
like a drape covering the entirety of all that is. 


Once the past and the future are released and all that is left is 
pure presence, and once all the things of the world are let down to 
the ground together with all the arbitrary oppositions and subjec- 
tive contrasts between them, then every single day is a good day, 
every single day is a sacred feast, the most precious moment of 
one’ s existence, as there is simply no other. Then, he will cease 
to wonder what difference the unveiling of the full moon makes. 
He will forget the road home and be oblivious to the end of the 
summer. His mind will be draped by the fullness of the heavens, 
leaving no thing to be seen, and seeing no-thing. He is at home 
where he is, here and now, and the brethren with him are like 
images of himself in a mirror, with a good time shared with them 
at all times. 


Case 197 —Complete Exposure Of The 
Substance To The Golden Wind —#8#% Al 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 27. 
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1 [#8] S: [8] [ti]: “body” / “substance.” 

2 [42/8] S: [42] [jm feng]: Literally “the golden wind,” designating the autumn 
wind (kJ#l). In the Daoist tradition, each season is associated with an element: wood 
for the spring, fire for the summer, gold for the autumn, and water for the winter. 
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A monk asked Yunmen: “What is it when the tree withers 
and the leaves fall?” Yunmen answered: “Complete exposure 
of the substance! to the golden wind.” ? 


1 “The substance” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 
2 “The golden wind” : See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


Seldom do we let ourselves be exposed to the sky and to the 
eyes of men. We cover our skin with cloth, fur, or wool, firstly 
to protect ourselves from the unforgiving forces of the sky, the 
icy winds and the rain of the winter that rob us of our precious 
warmth, threatening to irremediably extinguish the fire of life ar- 
dently burning within us. We also wrap ourselves in elegant gar- 
ments to veil our nakedness from the eyes of men, being reluctant 
to let the appearance of our flesh be seen and judged, feeling safer 
with the protection and concealment of this soft armor we carry 
each day of our life. Likewise, our true face is kept hidden behind 
a mask composed of ten thousand pieces, the things forming the 
world around us, which are like the shroud of leaves covering the 
branches of the trees, intercepting the radiance of the sun, blocking 
the winds blowing over the earth. Without this emerald canopy, 
the tree would not have grown to this height and reached this age. 
It would have remained a seed buried into the muddy ground, just 
like man would be no more than the plants covering the face of the 
earth if his world never was edified to its current elevation thanks 
to the innumerable things he industriously created with his mind 
and hands. What is veiled is nonetheless sooner or later bound to 
be discovered. The mask cannot be kept upon one’ s face forever, 
otherwise this face would never be seen. The tree must shed its 
leaves when the time comes, so that they may be renewed. The 
meaning of all things is revealed through contrast. The realization 
of the presence of something implies a period of absence, allow- 
ing its nature to be seen, and fortunately, the heavens themselves 
continuously work to perform such a pacing of the alternation be- 
tween presence and absence, concealment and unveiling, death and 
rebirth. 


When the fall comes, the emerald canopy of the forest turns 
into amber. The dry leaves, having taken the color of the sun 
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whose light they absorbed during the summer, now fall down to 
the ground and become part of it as they are torn by feet, hoofs, 
and the torrential rains. The tree then finds itself exposed to the 
autumn wind, having shed its armor, having laid bare its nature for 
all eyes to see. When the icy winds of winter embrace it, it appears 
withered, without life, becoming one with the rest of the dead 
earth, subjugated by the heavenly forces, conquered by the flowing 
ether filling out the sky. When man lets go of the ten thousand 
things forming his world, this is when his nature is exposed, and 
when he becomes one with the earth and the sky. He lets go of his 
life and embraces the great death, and through this experience, he 
overcomes all fear and all desire, and enters no-thing-ness itself. 
This withering of life is nonetheless only temporary. This death 
is only transient, the prelude to a rebirth, a reappropriation of 
the world, in which the one who is reborn will proclaim the truth 
of his enlightenment, and incarnate death itself among the living, 
becoming a monument to no-thing-ness at the heart of the world 
of the ten thousand things, like the tree during the spring, when 
the gigantic solar wheel has completed its revolution. 


Case 198 —Yunmen’ s “Two Diseases” — 
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Source: The Book of Serenity Case 11. 
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1 [YK] [fa shen]: “the Dharma body.” A translation of the Sanskrit word “dhar- 
makaya” (#44 ). One of the “three bodies” of a Buddha in Mahayana Buddhism. 
It may be seen as the essence of the whole of nature. 

2 [Af] [zhi rdo]: “even if.” 
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3 [AEE] [you shén me qi xi]: An idiomatic expression that here means “to 
say that one has no flaws.” (See ZF AZ. (HEAR HEMK: MOOG). Ha: BAKE, 
2008. p68: [RBEM. COCKLEREWFDCER.] ). 
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Great Master Yunmen said: “When the light does not 
go through |a man], there are two diseases. Everywhere, there 
is no clarity, [even though] there are things before [this man]: 
this is one [disease]. Once it has penetrated and one has real- 
ized the emptiness of all things, somehow one feels as if there 
were still something there, meaning that the light has not yet 
gone through. Moreover, there are also two diseases concern- 
ing the Dharma-body.' One has reached the Dharma-body, 
but one remains attached to the Dharma, unable to forget 
this attachment, and keeping his own views, therefore falling 
down, being merely alongside the Dharma-body: this is one 
disease. If it has gone through completely, one cannot simply 
let go. One will proceed with a careful examination, consid- 
ering that he has no flaws:? this is also a disease.” 


! “Dharma-body” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 
2 “Considering that he has no flaws” : See note 3 in the Chinese text. 
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The penumbra of the morning twilight offers man an occasion 
to distinguish the things around him from one another, after the 
receding of the darkness of the night and the time of blindness 
associated with it. The uniformity of the obscurity of the night 
is then cleaved by minute rays of light, and one thing then slowly 
becomes opposed to another, or to its absence. These rays pene- 
trate our eyes and seep into our minds to reveal to us the world in 
which we stand, what was already there during the last hours, but 
there is for now only a play of shadows, no clarity, no perception 
of the essence of these things. 


As the sun raises its countenance over the horizon, the world 
is then flooded with brilliance, our eyes soaked in perfect enlight- 
enment. The clarity of this world increases until the shadows are 
chased away, almost completely, before colors fade into absolute 
radiance and forms are veiled in an impenetrable cloak of light. 
When all things are seen with perfect clarity, one realizes that 
such clarity is no different than utter darkness, as one sees noth- 
ing, and perceives that there is only no-thing. The light pervades 
one’ s being, and the great body of nature appears in its fullness, 
in its unicity, and in its emptiness. Light is all there is. One does 
not see the light, but he is also light itself. This is nonetheless not 
the end of his experience, the destination of his long journey. To 
see that all is no-thing-ness and to perceive the no-thing-ness in 
all things is indeed still to let something remain between him and 
the light: “no-thing-ness” itself, the last thing to which one is 
tempted to hold on. 


When the light of being passes through us as we have let go of 
our own self, then there is no one left to think about “no-thing- 
ness,” and this very idea vanishes away into the air. If we see 
“no-thing-ness” itself, we are still afflicted by the disease of the 
men of the world. We have climbed the high peak, but are now 
refusing to let it go. We still see a contrast between the world and 
no-thing-ness, and see “no-thing-ness” as a thing of the world, 
an idea occupying our mind. The light goes through when there 
is nothing that can resist its passage, not even the very idea of 
“no-thing-ness.” When this ultimate idea is burned away by the 
light itself, this is when it becomes clear that there never was no 
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sickness or health. There is no cure because there is no disease, 
and thus neither is there anyone who is either sick or healthy. But 
if you think all of this is now understood, you are still afflicted by 
a disease. 


Case 199 —Take A Step Further While On 
The Pole —# Hi 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 46. A more complete version can be found 
in the Book of Serenity, case 79.156 
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1 [Ji€] [di]: Equivalent to the modern Chinese particle ff. 

2 {+771 3#] [shi fang shi jit]: “the worlds of the ten directions.” The term “ten 
directions” —-77 [shi fang] designates the four cardinal directions (north, south, east, 
and west), the four ordinal directions (northeast, southeast, southwest, and north- 
west), and the zenith and nadir. The expression “the worlds of the ten directions” 
here means “the entirety of the universe.” 
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'®6See Book of Serenity, case 79: [ #8. ev> S(T er ai. Ae Be BRAS 0 Ay 
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Shishuang said: “[{Once] one is on the top of a hundred- 
foot pole, what should be done?” ! [concerning this,] Gude 
said: “Even though the one who sits on the top of a hundred- 
foot pole has begun to enter, he is not truly there. From the 
hundred-foot pole, one should take a step further and let one’ 
s body appear in the worlds of the ten directions.” ? 

1 “What should be done” : The word used here can also mean “to progress” and 


“to step further.” The different meanings are all intertwined here. 
2 “The ten directions of the world” : See note 2 of the Chinese text. 


The learned of the world meticulously accumulates knowledge, 
appropriating vast storehouses of things built by others, so that he 
would climb the steps of its wisdom, reaching increasingly higher 
levels in its hierarchy, enlarging the horizon encompassed by his 
gaze and the reach of his body. There is nonetheless no end to his 
ascent, as new things can always be envisioned, fabricated, and 
mastered, seemingly bringing him closer to the sky, and yet when 
he beholds the celestial vault, it appears no different as it was when 
he first opened up his eyes while standing on the bare earth down 
below, on the foundations of his world. 


When the learned finally perceives the vacuity of his enter- 
prise, seeing himself as a Sisyphus dragging new things to the top 
of the world without them fundamentally altering his horizon, his 
view of the truth of the earth and the sky, he may then realize that 
far from bringing him a revelation of the essence of all that is, of 
the ground of the skies, the things he holds on to and upon which 
he stands rather conceal what he seeks, and restrain his freedom. 
Letting them go one by one, he witnesses their fall into the bot- 
tomless depths, beyond the frontiers of his world. Columns after 
columns are toppled into oblivion, and sky-high heaps crumble, en- 
gulfed in the dark body of the earth itself, never to be seen again. 
This goes on and on, until his horizon is clear, and he is bathed in 
the brightness of the stars, contemplating the vast emptiness all 
around him, as he stands on the top of a narrow pillar reaching 
the loftiest clouds. 


To reach the heights and to behold the clarity of the heavens 
once the world ceases to be a hindrance, a thick drape veiling its 
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beauty, is to be enlightened with the celestial radiance, to contem- 
plate the great emptiness that represents the ground of all that is. 
This formidable outlook upon nature nonetheless may appear to 
him to be the result of his ascent to the lofty heights. He may 
then grow more attached to this pillar than to any other of the 
things of the world that he willingly let go of. It becomes a beam 
stuck in his eye, but whose presence he does not notice, as he is 
focused on the speck in the eyes of those down below. Some may 
remain indefinitely on the top of this throne of the world, this en- 
lightened height, forgetting about the woes of the world, the pains 
of those still on their way up, enjoying his solitary retreat in the 
vast emptiness of the sky, ignoring the last thing upon which he 
stands. 


Someone whose eye is sufficiently open will nonetheless realize 
his blindness to the last thing. He will feel the beam piercing 
through his eye, even if he cannot see it, and he will then decide 
to take the final step, letting go of the last thing, the pillar itself, 
understanding that it implies letting go of one’ s own life, one’ s 
own self, thoughtlessly hurling one’ s flesh and one’ s mind into 
the depths, the bottomless abyss where there is no-thing, so that 
he may enjoy the freedom of the winds, the liberty of the sky, able 
to attend to those lost inside the cluttered streets of the world 
below, embracing them like the winter breeze, waking them up 
and carrying them to the loftiest clouds and beyond, so that all 
would see the purity of the sky, the marvelous perfection of the 
vast empty expanse above and below, in every direction.!°” 


Case 200 —Douliiyue’ s Three Barriers — 
Oe = Tell 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 47. 


CH] 


157See Wumen’ s verse on this case: “Making the eye on the forehead blind, 
one clings to the mark on the scale; Throwing away body and life, one blind 
person leads many blind people.” Translation from: Yamada, Kou’ un, Mu- 
monkan (Gateless Gate) [Unpublished manuscript]. Chinese original: [| ###) 
TR AR SH ae eR RS Reo — Sl RE] , from: (aR AR PIB) © CBETA 
(Case 46). 
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1 [#8] S: [42] [bo]: “to push aside with a limb or an object” / “to wade through.” 
2 [2%1S: (8%) [can xudn]: Literally, “to participate to the mystery,” meaning 
“to engage in Zen practice.” 

3 [lel] S: (Al) [tu]: “to intend” / “to seek.” 

4 [HI [ji jm]: “now.” 
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Douliiyue set up three barriers and asked some students: 
“Wading through the tall grasses to participate in the mystery 
[of Zen practice], the only goal is to see one’ s own [true] 
nature. Now, those coming up here now, [tell me] where is this 
[true] nature? When one has realized his own [true] nature, 
he is then free from birth and death. When the light going 
through one’ s eyes is dimmed [and one’ s flesh decays], how 
will he free himself? If one frees himself from birth and death, 
he should know where he goes. [His body] decomposes into 
the four elements. Where is he going?” 
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The novice wades through the tall grasses to participate in 
the mystery that occurs in the mountains where those seeking to 
know themselves congregate and support each other on the path. 
This path is nonetheless one without a beginning or end. It has 
no borders nor center, and each step that is taken is in the right 
direction. There is only a single gate leading up to it: the one that 
is here and now. When one passes through this gate and perceives 
the nature of the path, he may see that he himself is one with it. 
He is the tall grasses as well as the tallest trees throning upon the 
peak. The only hindrance to his liberation is the illusion that he 
is a subject contemplating objects around him, and this illusion 
begins to be dispelled when the subject also becomes an object, 
when one examines his own nature in contrast with the rest of the 
things surrounding him. He may then notice how such contrast is 
itself the fruit of his mind, painted with the brush of his reason. 
Each blade of grass grows while collecting the rays of the radiant 
star above the earth, and then withers as its decomposed substance 
becomes the ground out of which another will soon sprout, with 
the grassland remaining intact, passing through time as a whole, 
sharing roots and soil, fed with the same celestial brilliance. When 
man sees that he is a blade of grass; that he is the grassland, the 
earth, and the sky, he then sees that the line between life and death 
is as illusory as the one between the self and the other. His flesh 
may rot and be absorbed by the earth, but it remains the same in 
its essence, and it will be part of generations upon generations of 
new living beings. He will be the grass of the morrow, the seeds 
of the next winter, the birds of another year, the men of a future 
civilization, up until the sky itself is folded back into the tiniest 
spark or dissolved in emptiness. 


One who sees his own nature will therefore feel no anguish 
when considering the day when the light going through his eyes 
will be dimmed and his flesh decay. He is free, because he is free of 
his self, which is what constrained him and caused him to fear the 
dusk of his existence, not realizing that another dawn soon comes, 
and that the heavenly brilliance may be veiled for a little while, 
but that it always emerges back out of the horizon, and never 
ceased to be. The way he will take is clear. He will be the soil and 
the winds, the rain and what sprouts out of the ground. He will 
remain here and be there. There will be no place where he is not. 
He is no-thing and every thing, nowhere and everywhere, now and 
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forever, having realized that being is indivisible, a compact whole 
carried upon the way of the sky, one that is not even perceivable 
as a thing, or as no-thing. It simply is. 


Case 201 —Shoushan’ s Three Phrases — 
wi) =) 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 76. 
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1 [38] [jian]: “to attain” / “to reach.” 


2 [=] [san geng]: “the third of the five night watch periods,” that is, around the 
middle of the night. 
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Shoushan instructed the congregation and said: “If one 
attains the first verse, he will be a teacher of buddhas and 
patriarchs. If one attains the second verse, he will be a teacher 
of the heavens and mankind. If one attains the third verse, he 
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won’ t be able to save even himself.” A monk asked: “Which 
verse did the Master attain?” Shoushan said: “The moon is 
set and, at midnight, I walk through the city.” 


The learned teacher beholds the world from its highest point 
and considers himself as enjoying the best possible view of it. He 
remains in the cloudy heights and instructs those reigning over this 
world, who have for long deserted the earth and who remain as the 
dust blown over it by the winds, and the clouds themselves. To 
teach is to be convinced that one knows, and therefore the teacher 
stands the farthest from the way of the sky. The one teaching both 
the heavenly ones and the kings of the earth stands in the loftiest 
palaces, but he is the lowest of the low, the shameless and proud, 
blinded by the delusions he diligently cultivates day after day and 
scatters in the four corners of the world through his mouth and 
his pen. 


The humble teacher nonetheless does not dwell forever among 
the loftiest clouds. He one day hastily descends from the heights 
to roam through the bright but grimy streets of the world and 
to mingle with the commoners, the men of the world. There, he 
gathers the heavens and the world, seeing them as a single thing, 
seeing the heavenly nature of the world and the worldly nature 
of the heavens, blurring the horizon, with the tall glass structures 
built by the hands of men standing like pristine mirrors perfectly 
blending with the azure dome and the wooly clouds, almost in- 
distinguishable from them. His voice resounds through the alleys 
and the marketplace, and runs to the heights as well as into the 
depths, and he preaches to both heaven and mankind concerning 
this revelation, ceasing to discern them, treating them not only as 
equals but as identical. 


The teacher of heavens and mankind may nonetheless at one 
point see through his own words and perceive their vacuity. He 
may see his preaching as vain, and his writings as deceitful. More 
importantly, this may cause him to doubt his own position, and 
the validity of his work. He cannot save others, and he cannot 
even save himself, but the unsettling revelation soon is superseded 
by contentment. Indeed, the source of all illusions now appears 
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crystal-clear. The spring of deceit does not stand in front of him, 
but he rather is this spring, which he promptly covers with the 
earth and fills out with the sky. Where there is no knowledge, there 
is no teacher. Where there is no self, there is no savior nor anyone 
to save. When the sun and the moon have set, and the streets 
are enshrouded with shadows, one may roam throughout the city, 
without distinguishing anything. Everything is at its place, as it 
was at noon, with the gilded star profusely pouring out its blazing 
rays over the earth, but now there is only no-thing to be seen, and 
when one has let this darkness pervade his one being, there is no 
one left there, and the streets are empty, perfectly pure and clear, 
and there is no longer any teacher and student, and even numbers 
are forgotten, revealed to be mere reflections of no-thing-ness. 


Case 202 —Sitting Alone On The Great 
Hero Peak —744 KEIA 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 26. 
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1 [ Kitt ] [da xiong feng]: “the Great Hero Peak,” that is, the place where Baizhang’ 
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A monk asked Baizhang: “What is something extraor- 
dinary?” Baizhang said: “Sitting alone on the Great Hero 
Peak!” ! The monk made a deep bow. Baizhang then hit him. 


1 “Great Hero Peak” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 
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When the extraordinary becomes familiar, it surreptitiously 
turns into the ordinary, and conversely, when the familiarity with 
the ordinary is suddenly broken and one sees it under a new light, it 
may finally reveal its extraordinary nature. For the man engulfed 
daily in the affairs of the world, among throngs of people running 
through its labyrinthine alleys, to find oneself sitting alone on a 
mountain peak may be a peculiar experience, while the mountain 
hermit living the same experience each day may, on the contrary, 
be bedazzled by the visit of the most ordinary man, and be touched 
by the most inept question. 


There is nonetheless a crucial difference between a man of the 
way and one of the world, as the former does not need to climb to 
a solitary peak to free himself from the smothering presence of the 
ten thousand things of the world, preventing the perception of the 
extraordinariness of the ordinary. He is the great mountain whose 
basis encompasses the entire earth. He alone is honored above and 
under the heavens, but he is also no one, having seen that he is 
the earth and the sky. The visitor who approaches him is now 
alone on the great mountain, sitting upon it and contemplating its 
infinite nature, the horizon of being itself, but he does not realize 
it, seeing the mountain in the form of a man, addressing it as if it 
belonged to the world, whereas it is the earth itself. 


The unrefined visitor thus attempts to honor his host, bowing 
deeply toward him, but only receives a blow of a stick as his reward 
for his humility, plunging him into uncertainty and causing him to 
ponder his predicament. This blow may nonetheless be like a rock 
running down a mountain and hitting a tree down below, a natural 
occurrence, without purpose or meaning. It may also be seen as a 
rebuke, as the visitor failed to see the mountain and instead bowed 
toward the man, whereas his all-encompassing nature would imply 
that he should have bowed toward the east and the west, the north 
and the south, toward the heavens and toward the earth, and he 
would then have paid his respect in an appropriate manner. 


To see only the man is to be deluded. To see only the great 
mountain is to lack compassion for the inhabitants of the world. 
To see both the man and the great mountain is to fall into the 
trap of attempting to cleave what is an indivisible whole. This 
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may be the purpose of the blow inflicted to the visitor: it is meant 
to be the final dot closing all arguments, the broom that sweeps 
away all the dust covering the earth, the fire burning down to 
ashes all the things occupying the mind, leaving nothing in their 
stead.'°§ Then, one stops wondering about rebukes and rewards, 
the peculiar and the extraordinary, the mountain and the world, 
as even the separation between the host and the visitor fades away, 
and nothing is left standing, everything has been leveled, and only 
clarity remains. 


Case 203 —Zhaozhou’ s Four Doors —##)"| 
pur y 


Source: The Blue Cliff Record Case 9. 
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1 [HM] S: CX] [zhao zhou]: The name of the master comes from the name of 
the city of Zhao zhou, in the vicinity of which he taught. It is located in what is now 
Hebei province (JIE#). 
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®8See: Yamada, Kou’ un, Hekiganroku (Blue Cliff Record) [Unpublished 
manuscript]: “Why did Baizhang hit the monk? Some people interpret the 
action as meaning, ‘Not yet good enough!’ Others interpret it to mean, ‘That 
bow is wonderful.’ Or it may have been a blow to wipe out all things, to 
conclude the entire koan.” Original Japanese: EC #. eT aH OM. Tz 
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A monk asked Zhaozhou: “What is Zhaozhou?”! Zhaozhou 
said: “The east gate, the west gate, the south gate, the north 
gate.” 


1 “Zhaozhou” : See note 1 of the Chinese text. 


A man resembles a citadel, with high walls separating what 
is inside it from the outside, the open country, where there are no 
boundaries. A series of gates nonetheless allow exchanges between 
the citadel and what lies beyond its walls, which can be closed 
at will, and these gates allow its ruler to keep control over what 
goes in and out of it. In the case of man, his senses likewise 
allow impressions to be left upon his mind by his surroundings 
and enable him to express himself and leave his mark upon the 
world around him. 


When the gates are shut during the night, the inhabitants 
of the citadel then feel safe, protected by the robustness of its 
walls, knowing that it remains impregnable and that the dangers 
of the open land cannot reach them while they are sound asleep.!°? 
This safety nonetheless comes at a price. They are protected, but 
also severed from the riches and wonders found together with the 
threats and dangers lurking beyond the walls. The citadel thus 
opens itself up at dawn, when what threatens it can be discerned 
from what may be to its benefit. It is itself defined by this con- 
trol exerted upon exchanges, seeing the inside wall as the locus of 
civilization, as opposed to the lawless open land, where men are 
akin to beasts. The same can be said of man himself, whose mind 
is the locus of his reason and his world, edified across the ages by 
his ancestors and handed over to him as a legacy. Outside of his 
mind, there is only the raw nature of the earth and the skies, the 
branches of the tree of life that let themselves be shaped by the 
land, without the use of reason, without submitting the flux of 
their senses to their capacity to reflect upon things. 


159See: Roloff, Dietrich. Bi-Yan-Lu: Aufzeichnungen vor smaragdener Fel- 
swand - Die 100 Kéan des Hekiganroku . Windpferd Verlagsgesellschaft mbH, 
2013. pll4 (Case 9): ,Fir die Einwohner bedeutete ein offenes Tor Aus- 
gang ins Freie, die Méglichkeit zum Aufbruch in die Weite ringsherum. Und 
ein geschlossenes Tor bedeutete Sicherheit, Schutz vor Raubern und Feinden, 
Schutz gegen das Andringen von Gefahr.” 
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Man is thus proud of his civilization, of his world, and he 
cherishes its high walls and narrow gates. Open to the east, the 
west, the north, and the south, he nonetheless fails to pay attention 
to what is above and below, to the heavens and the earth. His 
senses are turned toward the horizon, toward what stands between 
earth and sky, that is, life and man’ s world, and seldom does he 
take time to behold the celestial vault or plunge his bare hands 
into the fertile ground to experience its nature. If he does so, he 
may nonetheless become aware of the weakness of his world, of the 
inanity of living a life protected from the truth of the open land, 
severed from contact with nature. Once he loses the will to hold 
on to the bricks forming the walls and to the iron plates forming 
the gates, these immediately fall down to the ground. Then, the 
opposition between the inside and the outside ceases to exist. The 
citadel becomes a ruin, a monument of a fallen world, while the 
winds conquer its streets, and its inhabitants discover the fullness 
of the earth and the sky. A man who lets himself be transformed 
by the open land, by direct contact with the earth and the sky, 
then ceases to be a man, and rather becomes the wind itself, a 
celestial force, passing through the ruins of the citadel as well as 
sweeping the great desert around it. Then, there is no barbarian 
or civilized man. There is only the earth and the sky, with eyes 
everywhere to observe them, which are yet themselves nowhere to 
be seen. 


Case 204 —Caoshan’ s Fulfilment Of Filial 
Piety —Wl iy 


Source: The Book of Serenity Case 73. 
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1 [SARAH [ling yi bi gua]: Literally “not hanging one’ s mourning clothes.” It 
here means “to leave off one’ s mourning clothes.” 
2 [HA] S: (U8) [dian jit]: “to get really drunk.” 
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A monk asked Caoshan: “When one leaves off his mourn- 
ing clothes, what then?” Caoshan said: “Today, Caoshan 
has fulfilled filial piety.” The monk said: “When one has ful- 
filled piety, what then?” Caoshan said: “Caoshan loves to 
get drunk.” 


The world into which we are thrown at birth nurtures our 
growth, as we let ourselves be shaped by it, diligently following 
its guidance, patiently obeying its rules, submitting to its order so 
that we may enjoy the privileges it offers to its inhabitants, who 
rule over every other branch of the tree of life. When one is fully 
grown into an adult, having appropriated this world to his bene- 
fit, he may nonetheless grow increasingly rebellious to the idea of 
letting himself be constrained by its rigid structures and its unjust 
hierarchies. He observes the nature of this world, made of a com- 
plex web of oppositions and contrasts between things: the parent 
versus the children, the living versus the dead, the obedient versus 
the rebellious. When he is struck by the realization that these 
oppositions are products of this world built by the minds of the 
men that came before him, he then sees that the fears and worries 
afflicting him daily are not warranted. They indeed represent the 
order of the world, but not the order of the underlying realms, the 
earth and the skies, the place where all is one, where no contrast 
remains and there is only absolute truth and perfect clarity. For 
long years, he wore the mourning clothes of the world, symbols 
of his submission to its order, of his recognition of the opposition 
between life and death, parent and child, but these now feel as 
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heavy as they are cumbersome. They weigh him down and con- 
strain his movement. More than this, they now appear laughable, 
the garments of a clown, and thus are suddenly taken off and left 
upon the ground when he is struck by this realization. 


Freedom is then enjoyed, as filial piety has been fulfilled. 
Death is no longer feared but embraced, as life itself is left be- 
hind. Children are no more, and it is as if there never were any 
parents. The order of his world collapses, as all the oppositions 
keeping it together fade away. Standing free, but among ruins, 
there is only one question left for him: what then? Naked, experi- 
encing for the first time the freshness of the heavenly zephyr upon 
his bare skin, oneness with the all-encompassing skies, he is unwill- 
ing to wear something else, even the golden robe of the heavenly 
ones.!©° With all worries and constraints behind him, he no longer 
fears the ingestion of the strongest poison, the transgression of the 
commandments. He delves headlong into the sea of wine that sur- 
rounds him, letting inebriation seize his mind and direct his heart. 
With drunkenness, the last barriers suddenly crumble. His vision 
becomes blurred, as his senses are speaking to him more loudly 
than ever, but without clarity or coherence. The things around 
him all appear as one giant, indistinct object, as the line separat- 
ing what thinks from what is thought about becomes increasingly 
hard to discern. He no longer seeks freedom, nor truth. He simply 
lets himself be carried upon the way of the sky, having abandoned 
all desire, having ceased to hold on any thing, letting the waves of 
wine transport him wherever they go. 


Case 205 —Who Is He? —(ihJé bal He 


Source: The Gateless Barrier Case 45. 


dong shan ydn_ shi zu yué shi jia mi le you shi 


SRL 4AY Fl: [Ae > , RP Ae 


fei, Hid. ARERR! «| 


1 [4H] [zu]: “[spiritual] forefather” / “[spiritual] ancestor.’ 
2 [fei] S: (iu) [shi jia]: An abbreviation of #iw0#Jé [shi jia modu ni], Sakyamuni 
Buddha. 


? 


See: PRU. (EASE). HRC: MEF, 1915. p471 (Case 73). 
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3 [588)] S: C7#)) [mi le]: Maitreya ( 497 ), the future Bodhisattva, who is to come 


after Sakyamuni Buddha 
4 [balHE) S: CBAYE] [a shui]: “who.” 


CA) 


tDSAKZA L F Wh Le pe AAS 


: By. FR LL ERIE < Fe LN HA Uk Er jen 
th OD we sé 2. fi fin cee | 


[E] 


Yanshi of Dongshan, [our spiritual] forefather, said: “Shakya 
[the Buddha of the present era] and Maitreya [the Buddha of 
the future era] are both his servants. Who is he?” 


There comes a point when all questions become futile and are 
heard as the most obnoxious noise, when every word is like a mud 
ball thrown unto an immense carpet made of the finest white silk. 
This is when one may discover that by opening wide the gates of 
his senses, the noise may fade away, having nowhere where it can 
be reverberated. When one stops to play with the mud, the winds 
dry and sweep away its stains. When one ceases to reminisce the 
past and envision the future, then the present can finally appear, 
and reveal itself to be all that there is. This is when the mask may 
fall and one’ s true face be finally seen. 


When the past collapses into the future, and the heavenly 
ones fall down to the earth, the truth of being is then experienced 
as pure presence. The faces become one, and the earthly can no 
longer be distinguished from the heavenly. The wise is akin to the 
fool, and the fool to the wise. One’ s progress on the path then 
becomes meaningless, as he realizes that there is no one there, not 
even a path. There is nowhere to reach, no track to follow, only 
the way of the sky itself, which is everywhere, just waiting to be 
seen and embraced, once one lets go of the delusion causing him 
to believe that he stands outside of it. The ec-stasy of selfhood, 
the sweet illusion of observing the world as a subject in front of 
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countless objects, can then give place to the bliss of selflessness, 
the truth of one’ s dissolution into the sky, which always was 
the essence of his being. Then, there no longer are subjects and 
objects, no servants and no one to be served. The constellation 
of eyes scattered across the earth then gently vanishes, while the 
heavens reveal themselves to be the eye of being, the seer merged 
with what is seen, the mirror sphere observing itself, seeing that 
there is no-thing there. 
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